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GLIMPSES  OF  COLORADO _ I. 

Br  Prof.  X.  D.  Morrli,  D.D. 

The  genuine  Denverite,  engrossed  with  the 
excitements  of  business,  or  fascinated  with  the 
gayeties  of  his  home,  often  glances,  I  dare  say, 
with  hardly  a  conscious  throb  of  interest  at 
that  long,  weird,  undulating  mountain  range 
which  so  strikingly  skirts  and  bounds  his  west¬ 
ern  horizon.  But  to  the  transient  visitor  that 
mountain  range,  apparently  so  near  as  seen  in 
this  clear  Colorado  air,  yet  really  extending 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  is  a  much  more  wonderful  thing  than  is 
this  busy,  energetic,  prosperous  city,  which 
within  a  single  generation  has  sprung  into  life 
and  activity  at  its  base.  Far  to  the  south,  sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  away,  one  sees  distinctly  the 
famous  Pike’s  Peak,  lifting  its  snowy  altitudes 
as  if  into  the  very  heavens.  As  far  away  to  the 
north,  he  sees  the  equally  famous  Long’s  Peak, 
white  and  vast  and  ominous  as  when  the  weary 
travellers  overland  first  saw  it  on  their  way  to 
the  El  Dorado,  a  thousand  miles  beyond.  And 
between  these  two  extremes,  what  a  broad  vis¬ 
ion  of  mountain  upon  mountain,  summit  shoot¬ 
ing  up  after  summit,  boundless  in  variety  of 
form  and  coloring,  fairly  fascinates  the  eye, 
and  stirs  the  breast  with  feeling.  It  were 
worth  the  journey  from  the  Atlantic  to  Colora¬ 
do,  simply  to  go  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
city,  morning  or  evening,  and  there  receive  in¬ 
to  the  soul  the  inspiring  impressions  which 
such  a  vision  conve3*s. 

The  journey  itself  is  well  worth  the  taking, 
apart  from  this  unique  consummation.  To  say 
nothing  of  what  lies  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
one  cannotcross  Kansas  from  east  to  west  with¬ 
out  learning  many  a  profitable  lesson.  To  ride 
all  the  day  long  through  a  succession  of  thriv¬ 
ing  cities  and  villages,  by  the  thousand  farms 
verdant  with  wheat  and  meadow,  across  one 
undulating  prairie  after  another,  the  villages 
meanwhile  growing  smaller,  and  the  home¬ 
steads  more  sparse,  and  the  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory  more  broad,  till  sunset  finds  the  traveller 
apparently  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  an  experience  to  be  really  coveted  by 
those  whose  home  is  in  the  central  West,  or  on 
the  Altantic  slope.  And  then  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  after  a  long  night  on  the  still 
rushing  train,  and  find  himself  far  out  on  the 
great  plain  which  our  geographies  used  to  call 
the  American  Desert,  with  an  occasional  ranch 
or  herd  of  cattle  in  view,  and  the  great  sand 
waves  everywhere,  where  little  else  but  the  cac¬ 
tus  and  the  sage-brush  seems  to  be  growing, 
will  be  a  marked  addition  to  his  preceding  ex¬ 
perience.  If  he  chances,  as  I  did,  to  see  also  a 
little  group  of  antelopes  on  a  distant  elevation, 
a  lonely  wolf  nearer  at  hand  quite  fearless  of 
the  train,  and  wondering  apparently  where  his 
next  meal  was  to  come  from,  or  even  a  village 
of  prairie  dogs  busy  with  their  breakfast  or 
perched  on  their  sandy  homes,  something  fur¬ 
ther  will  be  added  to  his  pleasant  remembrance 
of  the  singular  journey  he  Is  making.  But 
while  he  looks,  yonder  rise  the  mountains,  sil¬ 
vered  with  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
nearer  still  the  city  springs  into  form  before 
his  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  mirage  in  the  vast  des¬ 
ert,  and  ere  he  is  aware,  the  long  stretch  of 
travel  is  ended. 

Denver  itself  is  a  marvel.  Where  two  or  three 
decades  ago  there  was  absolutely^nothing  but 
such  a  desert  plain  as  we  have  been  traversing, 
broken  by  the  waters  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte  River,  the  traveller  now  finds  a  well  con¬ 
structed,  extensive,  and  in  some  respects  real¬ 
ly  beautiful  city.  Its  public  buildings  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  The  Court  House,  City  Hail, 
Exchange,  the  Union  Depot,  to  streak  of  no 
others,  would  be  pronounced  handsome  in  any 
Eastern  city.  Its  schoolhouses,  built  largely 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  ample  educational 
fund  of  the  State,  quite  equal  those  of  Cleve¬ 
land  or  Cincinnati.  Its  churches  are  for  the 
most  part  large  and  substantial,  and  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  for  the  high  purposes  they  subserve. 
The  Centrai  Presbyterian,  in  which  I  am  by  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Hays  and  his  former  people 
ministering  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  both  of  architectural  completeness  and  of 
practical  adaptation.  And  I  may  without  of¬ 
fence  speak  of  the  oiitxide  of  the  Opera  House 
as  equal  to  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen 
this  side  of  Phiiadelphia  or  New  York. 

The  streets  of  Denver  are  broad,  level, 
smooth  without  paving,  and  are  already  well 
skirted  by  trees,  which  are  fed  from  the  fiow- 
ing  currents  distributed  by  supply  from  the 
Platte  throughout  the  city.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  entire  river  couid  not  be  poured 
through  these  beautiful  avenues,  since  the  only 
signs  of  verdure  appearing  anywhere,  are 
those  which  such  distributed  waters  supply. 
The  lawn  in  front  of  every  dwelling,  each  bed 
of  fiowers,  each  little  shrub,  and  even  the  tall¬ 
est  and  sturdiest  trees  by  the  roadside,  must 
be  watered  in  thif  way  every  day,  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  fuli  verdure.  The  absence  or  scanti¬ 
ness  of  water  is  here,  and  indeed  everywhere  in 
Colorado,  one  of  the  most  marked  privations ; 
irrigation  is  the  universai  need. 

He  would  be  a  bold  observer  who  should 
venture  on  slight  observation  to  say  much  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  the  Mountain  City  of 
the  Continent.  Signs  of  thrifty  business,  of 
great  enterprise,  of  accumulated  wealth,  will 
confront  him  everywhere.  Elegant  residences 
and  hotels,  capacious  and  stylish  stores,  mas¬ 
sive  banks,  costly  equipages  and  dress,  tell 
him  of  a  prosi>erity  which,  though  rapid  in  its 
growth,  is  substantial.  No  doubt  the  city  has 
been  the  centre  of  a  thousand  forms  of  specu¬ 
lation,  such  as  everywhere  accompanies  the 
discovery  of  precious  metals ;  no  doubt  there 
is  always  here  a  large  proportion  of  people 
who  live  by  their  wits,  and  are  without  any  le¬ 
gitimate  basis  for  the  showy  life  they  lead. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  men  of  business, 
and  of  men  in  professional  life,  in  Denver,  who 
are  already  giving  a  better  character  to  the 
city  they  inhabit,  and  who  will  make  it  every 
way  a  worthy  capital  of  the  young  State  whose 
commercial  and  social  centre  it  has  become; 
and  among  these  are  many  Christian  men  in 
the  various  Churches — men  of  conviction  and 
purpose,  and  of  intelligent  generosity— who 
are  contributing  their  full  proi)ortion  to  this 
result.  I  am  proud  of  the  Presbyterianism  of 
Denver  as  seen  in  its  five  churches,  albeit  some 
of  these  are  pastorless,  and  all  are  suffering 
somewhat  just  now  from  depression  of  various 
sorts. 

One  must  confess,  on  the  other  side,  that 
wickedness  is  a  more  oi>en  and  public  thing 
here  than  in  any  city  at  the  East.  Gambling 
is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  vice.  Profanity  is 
fearfully  prevalent ;  it  pours  its  gross  current 
into  ordinary  conversation  almost  everywhere. 
Intemperance  abounds,  and  without  those  con¬ 
cealments  with  which  it  strives  to  hide  itself 
elsewhere.  Possibly  the  races  now  in  progress 
somewhere  outside  the  city,  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this.  The  ^ttor  who  wins  cel¬ 
ebrates  his  gains  with  whiskey,  and  with  whis¬ 


key  the  bettor  who  loses  quiets  his  sense  of  loss, 
the  world  over. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  that  great  American 
nuisance,  the  tobacco  plant?  It  is  a  nuisance 
which  seems  everywhere  prone  to  overlook 
those  courtesies  which  properly  grace  civilized 
life.  Here  the  average  smoker  appears  never 
to  have  heard  of  any  barriers  which  politeness 
or  social  decency  imposes  upon  his  indulgence ; 
and  as  for  the  chewing  of  the  weed,  with  its 
consequent  loathsome  expectorations,  I  can 
only  say  with  Sydney  Smith  that  “All  claims 
to  civilization  must  be  suspended  until  this  se¬ 
cretion  is  otherwise  disposed  of.”  But  on  this 
topic  I  forbear. 

Let  me  rather  take  my  readers  away  with 
me  from  the  city,  along  the  narrow-gauge  rail' 
way  that  leads  across  the  plain  westerly  to 
Golden,  and  thence  up  the  picturesque  Clear 
Creek  Cafion,  once  famous  in  the  days  of  pla¬ 
cer-mining,  and  now  the  centre  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  gold  and  silver  deposits  in  the 
State.  The  ride  along  this  Cafion,  through 
Idaho  Springs  and  Georgetown  to  Silver  Plume, 
involving  an  ascent  ol  nearly  3500  feet  from 
Denver— a  real  mountain  climb  until  at  last  we 
are  arrested  by  the  snow-line,  for  the  accumu¬ 
lated  drifts  of  last  Winter  still  block  the  way 
of  travel  to  Graymont  at  the  foot  of  Gray’s 
Peak— is  as  exhilarating  as  any  I  know  of  on 
the  continent.  I  took,  not  without  misgivings, 
a  questionable  Colorado  horse  at  Georgetown, 
and  climbed  with  his  help  one  of  the  adjacent 
gorges,  ascending  some  1200  feet  in  three  miles 
to  Green  Lake-  a  charming  sheet  of  water  in 
Summer,  but  now  covered  with  ice,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  nestled  away  among  the  pines  standing 
guard  around  it,  whose  verdure  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  snow  that  still  covered  the 
ground  where  they  were  growing — a  ride  which 
I  would  advise  every  traveller  to  take,  even  at 
some  hazard  to  wind  and  limb.  Such  a  ride 
taken  daily  for  a  month,  would  expand  the 
lungs  as  they  were  never  expanded  before.  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  breathing  a  barrelful  at  each 
inhalation,  so  rarefied  and  so  pure  and  exhil¬ 
arating  was  the  mountain  atmosphere. 

Returning  to  the  Forks  of  the  Creek,  below 
Idaho  Springs,  one  may  take  the  other  fork  of 
the  same  railway,  and  run  up,  as  I  did,  to 
Blackhawk  and  Central  City  (really  one  town 
with  two  corporations),  which  are  famous  for 
the  immense  production  of  the  adjacent  mines, 
among  the  most  profitable  and  reliable  in  Col¬ 
orado.  It  was  to  me  a  curious  sight,  this  min¬ 
ing  community,  straggled  along  the  gulch 
wherever  a  house  or  shop  or  store  could  be 
planted— all  busy  with  such  activities  as  min¬ 
ing  everywhere  develops,  and  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  mining  every¬ 
where  brings  together.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  stamping  mills ;  the  smelting  furnaces ;  the 
bronchos  and  burros,  with  their  riders  as  rough 
as  themseives ;  the  Chinamen  patiently  wash¬ 
ing  over  again  the  bed  of  the  stream  which 
Americans  had  once  washed  for  the  precious 
metal  twenty  years  ago. 

But  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  the  travel- 
eller  among  these  novel  scenes. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  AMERICA— THINGS 
AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Dr.  Strong's  Institute,  Saratoga,  June  2itb,  1H86. 

Here  at  Saratoga,  just  as  everywhere  else  in 
our  land,  the  one  man  on  whom  every  eye  is 
fixed  is  Mr.  Gladstone ;  the  one  question  that 
is  on  every  tongue  is  that  of  Home  Rule  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  without  distinction  of  party, 
creed,  or  color,  are  well  nigh  unanimous  in 
their  sympathy  with  the  Grand  Old  Man.  This 
fact  ought  to  have  its  influence  in  the  mother 
country,  and  Great  Britain  ought  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  calm,  impartial  judgment  of  the 
English  -  speaking  peoples  of  the  “  Greater 
Britain  ”  outside  of  the  fast-anchored  isle. 
British  authors  value  the  opinion  of  the  fifty 
millions  this  side  of  the  ocean;  why  should 
British  electors  and  civilians  undervalue  our 
judgment  on  a  great  question  of  civil  policy  in 
which  all  humanity  feels  an  intensely  deep  in¬ 
terest?  We  claim  that  our  judgment  is  more 
likely  to  be  impartial  than  that  of  our  British 
cousins  who  are  breathing  the  over-heated  at¬ 
mosphere  of  partisan  excitement  and  secta¬ 
rian  bigotries. 

That  Gladstone  is  to-day  the  most  command¬ 
ing  figure  on  the  globe,  no  one  will  dispute. 
His  feats  of  oratory,  scholarship,  and  states¬ 
manship  combined,  put  him  above  every  other 
civiiian  of  this  century.  But  it  is  not  the  daz¬ 
zling  splendor  of  a  great  personality  that  over¬ 
powers  our  judgment;  we  believe  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  to-day  simply  because  we  believe  that 
he  is  right.  “  Justice  is  always  strong  ” — as  he 
well  said  in  his  magnificent  speech  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  other  evening.  He  demands  simple 
justice  to  a  nation  which  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  suffered  the  most  grievous  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  her  British  rulers.  The  policy 
of  thrashing  an  unruly  brat  and  putting  it  to 
bed— has  been  the  almost  uniform  policy  of  the 
British  Premiers  and  Parliaments.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  made  that  policy  imiiossible  in  the 
future.  He  has  given  the  death-blow  to  mere 
“  coercion.”  Ireland  ought  to  be  a  well-tilled 
and  fruitful  garden ;  but  Parliament  has  been 
so  busy  in  flogging  its  people,  that  it  has  done 
but  little  for  a  thousand  needed  internal  im¬ 
provements.  Let  a  Home-Parliament  at  Dub¬ 
lin  be  allowed  to  undertake  this  needed  work ; 
so  says  Gladstone,  and  so  says  America.  The 
current  sneer  in  London  society  is  that  Ireland 
is  incapable  of  self-government.  Xow  let  Ire¬ 
land  try  it ;  if  she  fails,  then  she  will  give  the 
verdict  to  her  enemies,  and  must  forever  after 
hold  her  peace. 

John  Bright  once  uttered  the  witticism  that 
“  an  Irishman  never  knows  what  he  wants ; 
but  he  is  determined  to  have  it.”  Just  now 
the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen  seem  to  know 
what  they  do  want,  and  that  is,  a  fair  local  and 
national  autonomy ;  and  dear  old  John  Bright 
most  unaccountably  seems  to  be  determined 
that  they  shall  nut  have  it.  This  sounds 
strangely  from  the  glorious  oid  Anti-Corn-law 
colleague  of  Cobden,  and  the  advocate  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Freedom !  Can  it  be  possible  that  old  age 
is  impairing  John  Bright’s  perceptions,  while 
it  leaves  Gladstone’s  eye  as  clear  as  ever  ? 

What  makes  Gladstone’s  course  more  grand¬ 
ly  impressive,  is  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
he  has  been  the  incessant  target  for  Irish  hos¬ 
tility,  and  even  last  year  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  party  of  Parnell.  Five  years  ago  I  met 
Mr.  Bright  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  I  remarked  to  him  “  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  looking  so  well,  amid 
all  his  severe  iabors.”  “  Yes,”  replied  Bright, 
“but  these  Irishmen  are  trying  to  kill  him. 
After  five  years  the  lofty,  magnanimous,  and 
nobie  demand  which  Giadstone  is  making  for 
“  the  almighty  law  of  kindness  ”  and  justice 
towards  those  Irishmen,  is  arousing  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  cinlized  world.  Home-rule  in 


some  shape  has  got  to  come,  and  when  it  comes 
it  will  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  career 
which  is  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
Christian  faith,  and  which  has  been  linked 
with  nearly  every  advance  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  for  half  a  century.  If  the  Yankee  nation 
could  be  polled,  wo  should  vote  William  E. 
Gladstone  into  power  with  an  unanimity  as 
majestic  as  the  thunders  of  Niagara. 

I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  this  hurried  let¬ 
ter  with  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  British 
politics  (which  are  onr  politics  on  account  of 
our  blood-relationship  to  the  mother- land)  that 
I  have  but  little  space  left  for  Saratoga.  The 
cool  weather  has  kept  the  town  comparatively 
thin  as  to  the  number  of  Summer  guests.  In 
my  morning  stroll  through  beautiful  Congress 
Park  I  did  not  meet  over  a  dozen  people.  It  is 
a  false  impression  that  the  staunch  old  Con¬ 
gress  Spring  is  losing  its  virtue ;  the  water  is 
just  as  effective  as  when  it  was  first  christened 
by  a  New  Hampshire  member  of  Congress  al¬ 
most  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  discovered 
in  1792.  President  Washington  wrote  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton,  authorizing  him  to  purchase  the 
Spring,  but  it  was  not  done.  Its  yield  of  wa¬ 
ters  must  have  realized  two  or  three  millions 
of  dollars  to  its  owners  since  that  time.  What 
a  fountain  of  health  it  has  been,  there  are 
myriads  of  us  can  testify. 

Col.  Hathorn  has  erected  a  spacious  new 
Conversation-Hall  around  his  new  spouting 
spring.  The  water  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  of  its  celebrated  neighbor ;  they  both  take 
hold  of  “  natural  depravity  ”  like  Sam  Jones’s 
preaching.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Town  Hall,  is  attracting  several 
noted  lawyers  hither.  Gen.  Roger  Pryor  spoke 
to-day  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Alderman 
Jaehne.  The  office  of  alderman  in  NewjYork  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  short  cut  from  a  grog¬ 
shop  to  the  penitentiary. 

Here  at  Dr.  Strong’s  pleasant,  cheerful  hos¬ 
telry,  we  have  a  goodly  company. Among 
them  is  Dr.  J.  Fewsmith,  whose  long  ministry 
in  one  cultivated  congregation  is  as  creditable 
to  himself  as  to  them.  If  a  skilful  physician’s 
influence  increases  by  the  lapse  of  time,  why 
should  not  a  faithful  pastor’s  also  ?  The  long 
testing  of  a  minister  breeds  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  as  a  long  testing  of  Saratoga  waters. 
This  is  my  thirty-eighth  Summer  here,  and  I 
only  wish  that  I  could  feel  sure  of  as  many 
more.  _ 


LETTER  FROM  CLEVELAND. 

BY  ANSON  SMYTH,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  June  24, 1886. 

A  College  Commencement. 

June  is  not  only  the  month  of  roses,  but  of 
Commencements  of  Colleges  and  Seminaries. 
We  too  have  had  our  Commencement,  that  of 
Adelbert  College,  which  took  place  this  week, 
and  the  exercises  of  which  have  been  of  unusu¬ 
al  interest.  On  Sunday  evening  President  Cut¬ 
ler  preached  his  fifteenth  baccaiaureate  ser¬ 
mon  to  a  crowded  congregation.  His  subject, 
“  Immortality  and  Eternal  Life  through  Jesus 
Christ,”  was  treated  in  a  profoundly  thought¬ 
ful  and  impressive  manner.  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  of  Cincinnati  gave  the 
annual  alumni  address.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Taylor  of  Danville,  Ill., 
who  took  the  part  of  poet  for  the  occasion,  and 
filled  it  admirably  well.  Yesterday  came  the 
Commencement  proper,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  never  attended.  East  or  West,  a 
more  pleasing  and  every  way  excellent  Com¬ 
mencement  than  this.  The  graduates  did  hon¬ 
or  to  themselves  and  the  College.  The  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev. 
John  H.  House,  missionary  in  Bulgaria,  and 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong.  President  Cutler  had 
some  months  ago  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  at  this  Commencement.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  passed  resolutions  expressing  for 
him  the  highest  confidence  and  regard.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  College  for  twen¬ 
ty-six  years.  He  will  continue  with  it  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
Trustees  had  under  consideration  the  names  of 
several  men  of  high  reputation  for  President, 
but  failed  to  give  a  unanimous  vote  for  any 
one,  and  postponed  the  election  to  a  future 
day.  Among  the  Trustees  of  this  College  are 
gentlemen  of  high  distinction,  such  as  ex-Pres- 
ident  Hayes,  ex-Governor  Lee,  Hon.  John  Hay, 
Hon.  Tioiman  P.  Handy,  Hon.  George  H.  Ely, 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  Perkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Haydn,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  N.  McGiffert. 

Ministers  and  Churches. 

Dr.  Haydn  of  our  First  Church  left  for  Eu¬ 
rope  on  Monday,  to  be  absent  until  October. 
He  did  not  claim  that  the  condition  of  his 
health  demanded  so  long  an  absence  (though 
since  his  return  to  this  city  his  labors  have 
been  incessant  and  severe),  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  refresh  and  strengthen  him  for 
future  service  to  take  a  look  for  a  few  months 
upon  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  and  his  Session 
and  Trustees  voted  the  desired  vacation,  with 
salary  continued.  He  leaves  behind  him  an 
efficient  colleague  in  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith, 
who  will  be  assisted  in  preaching  by  President 
Scovel  of  Wooster  University.  Two  years  ago 
Dr.  Scovel  supplied  the  pulpit  of  our  Second 
Church  while  the  pastor.  Dr.  Pomeroy,  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  “  the  land  of  the  Vikings,”  and  gave, 
as  he  always  does,  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Last  Lord’s  day  that  most  successful  mis¬ 
sionary  to  “the  land  of  Sinim,”  Rev.  Hunter 
Corbett,  spent  in  this  city,  i)reaching  in  the 
morning  in  our  Second  Church,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  for  Mr.  Chester  in  the  Willson-avenue 
Church.  Few  missionaries  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  of  our  city  (as  is  well  known  in 
all  the  churches)  is  chairman  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee  on  Systenr- 
atic  Beneficence.  In  this  as  in  his  other  labors, 
he  has  magnified  his  office,  and  the  Church  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  services.  He 
wrote  the  report  of  this  Committee  to  the  last 
Assembly,  which  I  wish  might  be  read  by  ev¬ 
ery  member  of  our  Church.  He  also  address¬ 
ed  the  Assembly  upon  the  subject  of  propor¬ 
tionate  giving,  which  has  been  extensively 
published  with  one  egregious  error,  as  the 
word  neren,  which  he  wrote,  the  printer  magni¬ 
fied  into  seventy-four,  making  nonsense. 

Our  Euclid-avenue  Church  rejoices  over  an 
escape  from  a  great  loss.  The  pastor.  Brother 
Davis,  has  received  an  urgent  call  to  a  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  with  high  honor  some  ten  years  ago.  As 
he  is  warmly  attached  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
as  that  was  the  old  home  of  his  wife,  the  in¬ 
ducement  to  accept  was  very  strong.  But  his 
attachment  to  his  present  charge  was  still 
stronger,  and  he  promptly  declined  the  invita¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
churches  would  save  themselves  time  and  dis¬ 
appointment  by  looking  elsewhere  than  to 
Cleveland  for  ministers  to  fill  their  chairs  and 
pulpits.  They  have  so  many  times  “  got  the 
mitten  ”  in  their  endeavors,  that  they  had  bet¬ 


ter  make  their  searches  in  other  directions. 
Churches  that  desire  to  retain  their  pastors, 
may  learn  how  to  do  it  by  the  experience  of 
Brother  Davis  as  a  pastor  in  Cleveland.  He 
came  here  some  three  years  ago  upon  “  loud  ” 
and  repeated  calls,  and  was  joyfully  received. 
One  of  his  elders  made  him  a  present  of  a  val¬ 
uable  horse  and  carriage.  He  was  taken  sick, 
and  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  at  the  end  of 
six  months  he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties, 
and  during  all  this  time  his  salary  was  contin¬ 
ued.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  moved 
into  a  new  and  very  beautiful  house  upon 
Euclid  avenue,  which  was  built  for  his  use,  and 
which  he  is  to  occupy  free  of  charge. 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  which 
is  a  good  while  ago,  I  used  to  see  the  name  of 
Rev.  Henry  Shedd  as  a  young  missionary  in 
Central  Ohio,  which  was  then  A  land  of  woods 
and  unbridged  streams.  In  after  years  I  met 
him  at  Synods,  and  at  his  home  in  Mount  Gil¬ 
ead,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Marion.  He  was  a 
good  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
one  week  ago  to-day,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  fell  on  sleep.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Hamijshire,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  and  Andover  Seminary.  He  was  father  of 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Shedd,  a  distinguished  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Oroomiah,  Persia,  and  grandfather 
of  the  Rev.  N.  A.  Shedd,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Amesville,  Ohio. 


PRESBYTERY  JUST  A  CONVENIENCE. 

Dear  Evangelist:  It  is  not  clear  whether 
your  remark  in  your  issue  of  June  24th  as  to 
“  Presbyteries  asserting  their  Episcopal  pre¬ 
rogatives  ”  is  serious  or  jocose.  Theoretiiially, 
and  according  to  the  Book,  the  Presbytery  has 
absolute  control  in  such  matters.  “  No  minis¬ 
ter  or  candidate  shall  receive  a  call  but  through 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  order  is  seldom  if  ever  ob¬ 
served.  The  pastor  arranges  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  himself.  He  accepts  the  call ;  he  arranges 
for  improvements  and  changes  in  his  new 
home;  he  sends  on  part  of  his  household 
goods ;  he  announces  when  he  will  begin  work 
in  his  new  parish ;  and  finally,  as  a  matter  of 
routine  and  formal  necessity,  he  brings  the 
matter  before  Presbytci-y,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  body  will 
acquiesce  in  the  choice  which  he  has  made. 

There  are  doubtless  rare  cases  in  which  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  put  a  veto  upon  the  action  of  a  pas¬ 
tor  when  he  has  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty 
and  advantage  to  change  his  place  of  labor. 
But  the  instances  are  so  rare  that  few  have 
ever  heard  of  them,  and  action  in  these  cases 
may  doubtless  be  explained  by  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Indeed  the  very  suggestion 
that  Presbytery  should  interfere,  isgenerally 
greeted  with  a  smile;  or  with  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
dignation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
ciergyman  who  is  specially  concerned  knows 
far  better  the  “pointings  of  Providence”  than 
any  other  man  or  body  of  men. 

Your  remark  on  the  cases  of  Potsdam  and 
Clyde,  seem  to  imply  that  the  pastors  of  these 
churches  desired  to  leave,  and  Presbytery  re¬ 
fused  its  consent.  This  is  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  possible.  Indeed,  in  other  parts  of  this 
same  number  of  The  Evangelist  you  tell  the 
whole  story.  These  i)astors,  after  accepting 
calls  and  resigning,  had  their  faith  shaken  in 
the  wisdom  of  their  own  decisions,  by  urgent 
and  affectionate  appeals  from  their  people.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  having  accepted  a  call 
and  yet  hardly  wishing  to  go,  there  was  no 
possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  to  re¬ 
fer  it  to  Presbytery.  These  were  not  cases  in 
which  the  Presbytery  exercised  any  power 
whatever,  except  to  relieve  the  pastors  from 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  deciding  in  a  case 
where  they  were  somewhat  pledged  to  both 
parties.  If  either  of  these  pastors  had  laid  be¬ 
fore  Presbytery  a  definite  request  to  be  reliev¬ 
ed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Presbytery  would  have  voted  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation. 

What  I  object  to  in  your  paragraph,  is  the 
putting  up  of  this  sham  front  on  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  making  it  seem  to  be  some¬ 
thing,  when  it  is  practically  nothing.  It  is 
best  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  then 
if  they  are  wrong  we  can  possibly  remedy 
them.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable  to  deceive 
ourselves  with  phrases.  *  *  * 


UP  IN  DAKOTA. 

“  I  always  went  to  church  in  York  State.  ” 

Dickinson,  D.  T.,  June  20,  1886. 

Dear  Evangelist:  A  hope  of  combining  cli¬ 
matic  benefit  with  doing  good,  brought  me  to 
this  point  a  month  ago.  Of  the  two,  however, 
I  have  found  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  Dickinson  is  an  interesting  and  prom¬ 
ising  town  of  about  COO  population.  It  has  no 
larger  village  on  either  side  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  miies.  It  is  at  the  end  of  a  freight  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  town 
site  is  very  pretty.  There  is  nothing  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  place  from  an  Eastern  village  of  sim¬ 
ilar  size.  The  growth  has  been  natural,  not 
artificial;  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
Dickinson  will  be  central  to  a  considerable 
region. 

The  people  are  principally  from  the  Eastern 
States,  a  vigorous  and  enteriirising  class. 
They  have  brought  with  them  many  of  the 
refinements  of  their  former  life,  and  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  of  them  as  uncultivated,  because 
so  far  away. 

There  is,  however,  the  most  pressing  need 
for  a  pure  Gospel  taught  and  lived  among 
them.  The  East  can  hardly  realize  the  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  the  commercial  spirit  has 
taken  possession  of  our  Western  country. 
Trade  is  active  and  absorbing.  Men  have 
come  out  to  make  money.  They  are  not  by 
any  means  ungenerous,  but  they  are  engrossed 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  one  object,  and  are  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  higher  interests 
of  the  soul.  They  come  before  the  church. 
They  become  habituated  to  its  absence  and  to 
non-attendance  before  the  Boards  cun  see 
their  way  clear  to  begin  work.  So  many  say 
“I  used  to  go  to  church,  down  East”;  “I  al¬ 
ways  went  to  church  in  York  State.” 

To-day  we  completed  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  church.  Fourteen  covenanted  to 
walk  together  in  conformity  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  agreeably  to  the  order  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  An  additionai  one  was  received 
after  the  service  by  the  Session,  and  another 
has  expressed  the  wish  to  come  before  it.  Still 
a  third  was  detained  at  home  seven  miles  away, 
and  a  fourth  may  bring  a  letter.  This  will  give 
us  eighteen ;  not  a  large  number,  but  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  working  force  for  Christ ;  and 
that  wili  tell. 

For  so  small  a  body,  we  can  claim  quite  an 
exceptionally  cosmopolitan  character.  One 
very  interesting  girl  came  to  us  from  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Another  member  brought  his  cer¬ 
tificate  from  Scotland,  and  three  more  from 
Nova  Scotia.  May  the  Hoiy  Spirit  give  unity 


of  heart  and  purpose  to  this  littie  company  of 
disciples ! 

I  received  only  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from 
a  friend  who  had  been  riding  over  the  prairies 
of  Southwestern  Minnesota.  This  thought 
kept  coming  to  her:  “Sheep  without  a  Shep¬ 
herd,”  and  she  longed  for  the  privilege  of  lead¬ 
ing  two  lives,  one  with  their  people  at  the 
East,  and  one  here  in  laying  foundations. 
This  Western  work  is  grand,  formative,  and 
far-reaching.  There  are  noble  elements  here, 
some  more  conspicuously  present  than  at  the 
East.  Will  all  the  friends  who  read  my  words 
and  feel  the  urgency  of  taking  at  once  this  de¬ 
veloping  country  for  Christ,  remember  our  lit¬ 
tle  band  in  daily  prevailing  prayer  before  the 
throne  ?  Edson  C.  Dayton. 


A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

JLETTEB  FROM  THE  BEV.  J.  C  FLETCHER.] 

Naples,  June  8th,  1886. 

A  Defence  of  poor  old  Sqneers  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  told  me  in 
Boston,  that  he  considered  Dickens  next  to 
Shakespeare,  “  the  master  of  expression  in  the 
English  language.”  There  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this.  But  how  often  have  I 
wished  that  Dickens  had  always  used  his  pow¬ 
er  for  the  promotion  of  good.  No  one  will  deny 
him  great  and  broad  philanthropic  views,  but 
for  some  reason  which  I  could  never  quite  un¬ 
derstand,  this  great  writer,  so  admirable  in 
many  respects,  never  seemed  to  get  a  right 
idea  of  Christianity.  In  his  day,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  there  were  some  of  the  no¬ 
blest  examples  of  Christian  devotion  and  of 
Christian  living;  there  were  men  like  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  Dr.  Arnold, 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  and  others,  both  high  and 
low,  in  England.  Heber  and  Carey,  of  whoso 
works  in  India  all  England  knew,  had  only 
been  dead  a  short  time  when  Dickens  wrote 
his  first  caricature  of  Christianity.  The  name 
of  Judson  as  a  heroic  sufferer  in  Burmah,  seiz¬ 
ed  and  cast  into  prison  because  of  the  English 
war,  and  afterwards  as  the  interpreter  for  the 
British  army  and  the  negotiator  for  peace,  was 
well  known  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  Judson 
lived  thirteen  years  after  “Boz’s”  first  gross 
misrepresentation  of  men  such  as  he,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.  Yet  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  as  Dr.  Bodweli  of  Massachusetts  once 
wrote. 

Never  found  n  Christian  lady  or  gentleman  In 
the  Church :  all  his  good  people  were  outside  of  the 
Church.  He  gave  us  gross  caricatures,  and  held 
them  up  to  the  world  as  Christians.  His  Idea  of 
an  evangelical  clergyman,  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  knave  and  the  snivelling  hypocrite ; 
and  his  representation  of  laymen  who  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  propagating  Chrl.stlanlty  In  forel"n  parts, 
is  that  of  the  most  absurd,  narrow-minded  men 
and  women,  caring  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  at  home.  Hence  we  have  held  up  to  us  such 
untruthful  caricatures  as  the  Chadbands.  Si  logins, 
“Shepherds,”  and  the  Pecksniffs  and  Jellybvs.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  exalted  some  of  his  characters 
in  goodness,  and  in  deeds  of  mercy  to  the  highest 
Christian  stamp;  but  he  lets  it  be  understood  that 
they  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Church  !  The 
real  models  of  some  of  the.se  charaeter.s  in  his 
novels  are  well  known,  and  were  anything  but  the 
good  men  he  made  them  out  to  he.  Indeed,  two  of 
them  were  fellow  townsmen  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  tohl  me  that  they  were  good-natured,  hut  un¬ 
fortunately  intemperate  men,  who  went  down  to  a 
drunkard’s  grave ! 

A  writer  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  North 
British  Review  years  ago,  while  appreciating, 
as  we  all  do,  Dickens’  genius,  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  Dickens’  good  and  bad  characters  thus ; 

All  the  author’s  favorites  exhibit  an  excellence 
flowing  from  constitution  and  temperament,  and 
not  from  the  influence  of  moral  or  religious  mo¬ 
tive.  They  act  from  impulse,  not  from  principle. 
They  present  no  struggle  of  contending  passions; 
they  are  instinctively  incapable  of  evil ;  they  are, 
therefore,  not  constituted  like  other  human  beings, 
and  do  not  feel  the  force  of  temptation  as  it  as¬ 
sails  our  less  perfect  breasts.  It  is  this  that  makes 
them  unreal.  .  .  .  It  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  Mr. 
Dickens  so  frequently  repro.sents  persons  with  pre¬ 
tensions  to  virtue  and  piety  as  mere  rogues  and 
hypocrites,  and  never  depicts  any  whose  station  as 
clergymen  or  reputation  for  piety  is  consistently 
adorned  and  verified. 

This  whole  subject  has  recently  come  before 
me  here  in  Naples  by  reading  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald  the  autobiography  of  H.  F.  Lloyd,  a 
well  known  English  actor.  In  1865,  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  captain  of  our  steam¬ 
er,  an  exceedingly  intelligent  man,  told  me 
that  the  account  of  Squeers  in  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby  was  a  most  gross  and  untruthful  carica¬ 
ture  of  a  most  worthy  man.  Little  did  I  then 
think  that  I  should  ever  see  the  matter  set 
forth  in  its  just  light.  No  one  can  accuse 
Dickens’  old  schoolmate  (Mr.  Lloyd)  of  preju¬ 
dice,  but  his  narrative  shows  that  to  make  a 
telling  point,  Dickens  could  be  cruelly  unjust. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
school-days  until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  at 
the  boarding-school  of  a  certain  Master  Pike, 
says : 

At  the  age  of  twelve  I  spent  a  year  at  Bowes 
Academy,  by  Greta  Bridge,  Durham,  immortalized 
in  “Nicholas  Nlckleby”  as  “Dotheboys  Hall,” 
Yorkshire,  the  head  master  of  which  was  a  most 
kind-henited,  if  somewhat  peculiar,  gentleman 
named  William  Shaw,  whom  Dickens,  to  suit  his 
own  purposes,  chose  to  pillory  as  Mr.  Squeers.  I 
can  see  him  [Shaw]  now  as  plainly  as  I  did  then, 
can  testify  to  the  truth  of  iheoutward  presentment 
of  the  man  as  described  by  Dickens,  and  depicted 
by  his  artist  in  the  pages  of  the  novel — allowing, 
of  course,  for  both  being  greatly  exaggerated. 

But  wliat  was  the  School  itself  like,  and  how 
about  tlie  poor  Smikes  .*  it  may  be  asked.  Well,  I 
can  answer  as  to  that,  and  maintain  the  truth  of 
every  word  I  write.  The  School  was  a  fine,  large 
establishment,  with  every  accommodation  requir¬ 
ed.  It  was  in  a  lovely  situation,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden,  the  beck  running  past  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  the  romantic  ruin  of  Bowes  Castle 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  The  interior 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  house  was  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
twelve  female  servants  at  least  being  employed. 
The  food  was  excellent,  and  as  much  as  you  could 
eat;  the  boj's  well  clad — shoemakers  and  tailors 
on  the  premises — for  be  it  known  that  the  scholars 
were  clothed  as  well  as  boarded  and  educated.  No 
such  thing  as  a  Smike  was  to  be  seen  here,  and 
there  was  less  putdshment  for  inattention  than  in 
any  other  school  that  I  ever  attended.  Save  in 
the  way  of  kindness,  I  never,  except  once,  knew 
Mr.  Shaw  to  lift  his  hand  to  a  boy  the  whole  time 
I  was  there.  He  would  walk  round  the  school¬ 
room,  look  over  us  while  writing,  and  hero  and 
there  pat  a  Ijoy  on  the  head,  saying  “Good  boy, 
good  boy;  you  will  be  a  great  man  someday,  if 
you  pay  attention  to  your  lessons.”  If  a  lad  was 
ill,  he  would  sit  by  his  bedside  and  play  the  flute 
(on  which  he  was  an  adept)  for  an  hour  or  two  to¬ 
gether,  to  amuse  him.  And  this  was  the  man  who  ■■ 
Dickens  transformed  into  the  illiterate,  tyrannical, 
brutal  pedagogue  Squeers ! 

In  reading  the  above,  one  feels  as  if  his  sense 
of  justice  were  wounded,  but  when  we  read  on 
a  little  further  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  communication, 
the  heart  is  sick  to  think  that  any  one  could 
be  so  unfeeling  as,  in  order  to  make  a  point  in 
a  description,  to  hold  up  his  kind  old  teacher 
to  ridicule.  One  may  say  that  Dickens  did  not 
intend  to  ridicule  Mr.  Shaw,  only  that  his 
[Shaw’s]  personal  appearance  suited  the  au¬ 
thor  to  put  him  into  “  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  os 
somebody  else.  All  this  may  be,  but  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Shaw’s  friends  saw  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  “  Squeers  ”  but  a  gross  caricature, 
without  a  redeeming  feature,  of  Mr.  Shaw  him¬ 
self.  No  wonder  that  the  kind  teacher,  “  who 
never  passed  him  [Dickens]  without  giving 


him  a  word  of  encouragement,”  should  have 
felt  keenly  the  base  ingratitude.  So  far  as  I 
know,  Dickens,  judging  from  a  want  of  expla¬ 
nation  in  the  prefaces  to  later  editions  of 
“Nicholas  Nickleby,”  seemed  to  make  a  glory 
of  the  work  he  h^  done,  which  had  broken 
the  heart  of  his  old  teacher. 

Mr.  Lloyd  feels  that  some  palliation  should 
be  made  for  Dickens,  and  hence  in  continuing 
his  narrative,  says  that  there  was  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Squeers  and  Smikes,  but  that  it 
was  in  quite  another  school !  He  writes : 

I  remember,  however,  another  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  the  type  described  by  Dickens. 
There  indeed  you  might  have  found  many  a  Smike. 
Boys  in  rags,  half-starved,  and  otherwise  cruelly 
used,  taught  scarcely  anything  except  hay-making, 
carting  manure,  and  kindred  departments  of  in¬ 
dustry.  They  were  continually  running  away,  and 
almost  as  regularly  caught,  brought  back,  and 
frightfully  punished.  Schools  like  this  there  were 
in  Y’orkshire,  which  deserved  all  the  exposure  t  ley 
got.  But  as  it  so  happened  that  none  of  them  at 
the  time  had  a  head-mast3r  sufficiently  outre  or 
striking  in  appearance  to  make  a  good  character  ot, 
poor  William  Shaw,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
peculiar  both  in  person  and  manners,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  headship  of  his  own  happy  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  made  the  Queers  ot  Dotheboys  Hall. 
It  broke  his  heart. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  at  Barnard  Castle  with 
my  son  Arthur,  I  walked  over  to  Bowes  to  see  the 
old  place.  As  we  passed  the  churchyard — in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  the  old  ruin — close  to  the 
gate,  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a 
tombstone  on  which  was  engraven  “Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  William  Shaw.” 

All  will  remember  in  “Nicholas  Nickleby” 
not  only  the  head  master,  but  his  daughter, 
who  was  held  up  as  illiterate,  and  a^in  every 
way  an  undesirable  person.  But  listen  to  Mr. 
Lioyd’s  description  of  her : 

He  [Mr.  Shaw]  had  a  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
and  ladylike  girl,  who  married  a  wealthy  farmer, 
who  at  the  time  wo  saw  It,  had  the  house  (the  for¬ 
mer  “  Dotheboys  Hall”)  as  a  private  residence. 

Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  that  Dickens,  when  pre¬ 
paring  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  sought  out  the 
old  man,  and  spent  some  time  in  his  company 
in  order  to  make  a  more  vivid  caricature  of 
him !  More  damaging  still  is  a  letter  trom  one 
of  Lloyd’s  schoolmates  at  Mr.  Shaw’s,  “an 
old  school  fellow  settled  in  London,”  who 
writes  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  “after  recalling 
many  pranks  of  our  school-boy  days,  goes  on 
to  say  ” : 

By  the  by,  how  strange  that  none  of  Charles 
Dickens’  friends  ever  mentioned  that  he  was  at 
Dotheboys  Hall !  I  see  no  disgrace  in  it.  Indeeil, 
I  think  there  is  much  credit  due  to  our  old  usher 
that  many  of  his  pupils  have  turned  out  so  well  in 
life.  In  fact,  I  am  thinking  of  writing  to  The  Tel¬ 
egraph,  stating  that  Dickens  received  the  best  part 
of  his  education  at  Shatv’s !  Do  you  remember  a 
nice  smart  boy  that  sat  directly  under  Shaw’s 
desk  (and  who  used  to  act  in  our  private  theatri¬ 
cals),  a  great  favorite  of  Shaw’s,  who  never  passed 
him  without  saying  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
him  ?  This  was  Dickens.  Shaw  little  thought  that 
the  boy  he  was  so  praising  would  be  his  ruin  in 
after-life. 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  revelation  of  the 
character  of  the  most  popular  writer  of  our 
time,  who  was  petted,  and  to  some  extent 
spoiled,  by  public  admiration.  It  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  day  to  excuse  everything  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  “  eccentricities  of  genius  ” ;  but 
surely  it  takes  a  great  stretch  of  charity,  or 
rather  of  a  weak  and  foolish  sentiment,  which 
is  not  true  charity,  to  forgive  such  heartless 
cruelty  as  this. 


CHURCH  PROUREHS. 

The  careful  observer  of  fifty  years  often  no¬ 
tices  with  grateful  satisfaction  the  signs  of 
progress  among  the  churches.  We  cannot 
enumerate  them  all,  only  a  running  sketch 
wiil  suffice  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  changes.  Many  districts  of  the  city 
were  known  by  names  such  as  “  Manhattan 
Island,”  “  Rose  Hill,”  “Prospect  Hill,”  “  York- 
ville,”  “  Manhattanville,”  “  Harlem,”  and  so 
on;  now  these  local  and  provincial  designa¬ 
tions  are  all  dropped.  Indeed  you  could  hard¬ 
ly  offend  any  one  more  than  by  saying  “  Mr. 
A.  of  Harlem.”  Every  man  living  in  this  city 
wishes  to  be  known  as  a  resident,  not  of  Har¬ 
lem  or  any  other  local  district,  but  of  New 
York.  And  so  the  older  churches  which  were 
known  by  these  local  names  at  first,  have  all 
ceased  to  use  them. 

A  glance  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city  shows 
the  Yorkville  Presbyterian  Church  changed  to 
the  “  First  Union,”  the  Yorkville  Methodist 
Church  changed  to  the  “Park-avenue.”  In 
Harlem  the  churches  have  not  wholly  dropped 
the  local  name,  but  progress  is  none  the  less 
eal  and  substantial.  Any  one  who  remembers 
the  little  frame  house  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
126th  street  east  of  Third  avenue,  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  same  society  meeting  to-day 
in  two  elegant  stone  houses  in  125th  street  and 
in  130th  street  near  Fifth  avenue.  The  Meth¬ 
odists,  who  used  to  gather  in  a  very  plain  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  125th  street  near  Third  avenue, 
now  are  found  in  the  St.  James  Church,  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue. 

But  one  of  the  most  marked  changes  is  that 
made  by  the  old  Reformed  Dutch  church.  Our 
older  friends  will  remember  the  white  meeting¬ 
house,  with  columns  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  street,  on  the  west  side  of  Third  ave¬ 
nue  near  121st  street.  This  house  is  moved 
around  to  face  on  the  side  street,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  front  of  the  ground  on  Third  avenue  will 
be  covered  with  stores  and  dwellings  to  rent. 
This  Society,  showing  a  remarkable  instance 
of  vigor  in  old  age,  is  establishing  another 
house  of  worship  at  Sixth  avenue  and  123rd 
street.  So  there  will  be  two  Reformed  church¬ 
es  instead  of  one,  and  both  well-equipped  for  a 
grand  work  for  Christ  and  His  cause. 

_ L.  E.  J. 

A  GRAIN  OF  NBED  YIBEDINO  FRUIT. 

A  letter  from  Washington,  June  21st,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dr.  Cattell,  mentions  the  following : 
“At  the  close  of  the  service  at  Lewinsville  yes¬ 
terday,  Mrs.  General  Dunn  brought  me  a 
check,  and  asked  me  to  fill  it  up  for  $50  and 
forward  it  to  you.  She  said  that  she  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  this  by  reading  the  resuml^  of  your  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Assembly  as  she  found  it  in  The 
Evangelist.  She  did  not  wish  to  have  it  ac¬ 
knowledged,  but  as  I  thought  it  might  help  the 
good  cause,  I  venture  to  give  you  her  name.” 


“NBARBR,  MV  GOD,  TO  TUBE,” 

sang  the  choir,  and  we  responded  to  it  so  read¬ 
ily,  but  when  it  added 

“  E’en  though  it  be  a  cross 
That  raiseth  me,” 

the  heart  failed,  the  tongue  was  silent.  For 
the  cross  seemed  the  dimming  the  light  of  a 
loving  eye,  and  the  hushing  the  tones  of  a  lov¬ 
ing  voice.  How  can  we  bear  the  cross?  we 
said.  Yet  Jesus  bore  it  for  us  that  we  might 
have  eternal  life.  Cannot  we  for  Him  bear  it 
this  little  while  ?  If  there  is  a  “  cross  for  every 
one,”  is  there  not  a  crown  for  every  one  also  ? 
The  cross  is  but  a  temporary  one,  but  the  crown, 
the  “glorious  crown,”  will  be  an  everlasting 
one.  Surely  is  not  the  reward  exceeding  great¬ 
er  than  the  trial  ?  Fbom  the  Back  Skat. 


.  ifruKriBX.  -  -ClUil 
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THE  LORD  18  MT  SHEPHERD. 

A  Sermon  pteaelied  in  the  Madison^qnare  Church, 
Commnnion  Sunday,  June  0,  1886, 

By  the  Ber.  CHABLE8  H.  PABKHUBST,  D.D. 
PshLM  xxiii.  1 :  “  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 
We  are  saved  the  tedium  and  the  necessity 
of  exposition.  The  heart  here  is  a  more  learned 
commentator  than  the  head.  Essentials  are  | 
easy,  lie  close  by,  and  do  not  require  to  be  won 
by  strenuous  thinking.  Bustling,  intellectual  | 
strivings  with  the  deep,  blessed  things  of  God,  | 
hinder  our  appreciative  view  of  them,  as  the  j 
deep  places  in  the  river  are  visible  only  through  j 
still  water ;  as  the  grasses  load  themselves  j 
heavily  with  dew  only  on  quiet  nights,  and  as 
it  is  the  tremulousness  in  the  air  that  prevents 
astronomers  from  gaining  a  clear  hold  upon 
distant  lights. 

“  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.”  The  sweet  re¬ 
ality  then  of  this  Shepherd-Psalm  taxes  us  no 
more  than  the  survey  of  a  picture  would  do,  or 
the  hearing  of  a  mel(kly,  and  that  not  because  it 
deals  with  the  matter  carelessly  or  lightly,  for 
the  picture  also  will  often  carry  us  farther 
than  the  paragraph,  and  the  melody  take  us 
to  places  we  could  not  have  reached  with  the 
symphony.  The  Psalm  does  not  provoke  our 
thinking;  touches  us  away  down  below  our 
philosophy  and  our  theology;  comes  to  us 
rather  like  a  covert^  from  the  heat,  a  refuge 
from  weariness,  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  and 
folds  as  unthinkingly  into  the  creases  of  our 
souls  as  water  adapts  itself  to  the  thirsty.  Hun¬ 
ger  is  the  best  explanation  of  bread,  and  the 
rain  soaks  easily  into  the  dry  sand.  The 
longings  of  the  human  spirit  have  their  own 
particular  beatitude,  and  better  than  any  oth¬ 
er  interpreters  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Word.  That  Word  shows  itself  to  be 
God’s  Book,  by  showing  itself  to  be  first  of 
all  man’s  book;  and  around  this  particular 
oasis  of  truth,  the  23d  Psalm,  tired,  hungry, 
erring,  and  anxious  men  and  women  of  many 
nations  and  generations,  have  gathered  and 
found  green  pasturage,  still  waters,  recovery 
from  their  wanderings,  and  gentle  light  to 
guide  them  through  the  valley  of  death-shad¬ 
ow.  And  so  long  as  thirsty  men  drink  water, 
and  drink  it  too,  notwithstanding  the  seem¬ 
ingly  incongruous  elements  which  science 
shows  water  to  be  composed  of,  so  long  spirits 
that  are  thirsty,  and  worn,  and  distjuieted,  will 
gather  upon  this  and  similar  pasturage  ground 
of  heavenly  comfort  and  supply,  and  find  in 
their  own  deep  replenishment,  reasons  that 
reason  knows  nothing  about. 

And  this  Psalm  brings  us  near  to  God  and 
our  own  souls  not  only,  but  near  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  great,  roomy,  catholic  Psalm. 
All  the  great  and  blessed  things  of  the  Bible 
are  so  wide  that  we  can  stand  on  them  all  of 
us  without  any  jostling,  or  crowding,  or  incon¬ 
veniencing.  We  fall  easily  into  different  ways 
of  thinking ;  into  different  schools  of  theology ; 
into  different  denominations  of  religious  faith. 
But  after  all  I  do  not  believe  that  these,  marks 
of  discrimination  are  cut  verj'  deep.  Children 
playing  on  the  beach  draw  long,  conspicuous 
lines  in  the  sand,  and  they  wear  an  aspect, 
those  lines  do,  of  depth  and  permanence;  but 
when  once  the  tide  has  moved  up  over  them, 
and  played  with  the  ridges  and  the  furrows, 
and  retreats  back  to  the  sea  once  more,  it  leaves 
the  beach  all  white,  and  levelled,  and  continu¬ 
ous  again.  We  make,  some  of  us,  a  good  deal 
of  ado  about  the  special  fashion  of  our  own 
creed  and  cultus,  but  these  marks  do  not 
groove  down  into  the  substance  of  the  matter, 
and  no  one  supposes  that  they  do.  The  things 
with  which  first  of  all  the  Gospel  has  to  deal, 
and  which  it  has  to  supply,  are  the  great 
deep,  common  wants  of  all  human  souls ;  and 
into  a  want  the  denominational  idea  does  not 
enter.  Old  School  Presbyterians  and  New 
School  Presb^Terians  feel  in  just  the  same  way 
when  they  are  tired.  Congregational  thirst 
and  Methodist  thirst  denote  the  same  thing, 
and  require  the  same  water  for  its  quenching. 
And  so  of  the  spiritual  thirsts.  “As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  pantetb  my 
soul  after  Thee,  O  God,”  which  voiced  the  pray¬ 
er  of  a  Jew,  and  voices  our  prayer  just  as  well. 
Jew's,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  we  can  all  of 
us  stand  up  in  front  of  this  23d  Psalm,  and  feel 
ourselves  so  far  forth  perfectly  “brothered”  in 
each  other.  We  can  all  say  “  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,”  and  all  confess  together  that  it  is 
only  to  this  Shepherd  we  can  confidently  look 
for  green  pastures  to  feed  and  repose  in  when 
we  are  hungry  and  tired,  recovery  to  paths  of 
righteousness  when  we  go  astray,  a  presence  to 
cheer  us,  a  rod  and  a  staff  to  comfort  us  when 
we  move  out  toward  the  end,  and  forward  into 
the  dark.  Denominational  lines  are  not  as 
much  in  our  life  as  they  are  in  our  act,  or  even 
in  our  thought;  however  deeply  they  may 
have  been  grooved,  we  quickly  reach  a  spot 
that  is  deeper  than  the  grooving,  and  in  our 
wants  we  are  all  one  again. 

To  press  this  yet  a  little  farther,  dear  friend, 
you  that  are  not  a  Christian,  we  are  all  of  us 
the  sheep  of  His  pasture.  There  are  some  here 
that  I  thought  would  certainly  come  out  and 
own  the  Lord  as  their  Shepherd  before  we 
came  again  to  the  end  of  our  year ;  but  own¬ 
ing  Him  or  not,  we  are  of  His  fiock  still ;  stray¬ 
ing  sheep,  but  still  belonging  to  His  pasture ; 
lost  upon  the  mountaips,  but  the  sheep  of  His 
fold.  The  Prodigal  Son  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
son.  The  very  first  word  he  spoke  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home  was  “  Father.”  He  had  never  un¬ 
learned  the  word.  “  He  restoreth  my  soul,” 
says  the  Psalmist, which  means  that  we  roam  off 
from  the  way,  and  with  His  shepherd-crook  he 
seeks  to  coax  us  back.  In  the  way  or  out  of 
it.  He  has  not  let  go  His  hold  upon  us ;  lost  on 
the  mountains,  but  not  even  there  beyond  the 
scope  of  shepherd-ownership  or  shepherd-care. 
“  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,”— perhaps  you  do 
not  say  it;  but  when  you  hear  it  spoken,  if 
spoken  gently,  or  tenderly  sung,  there  is  stirr¬ 
ed  a  sad  echo  in  the  lonely  place  that  is  in  your 
soul,  which  is  like  the  glow  of  fruit  upon  an 
inaccessible  branch ;  like  the  sound  of  distant 
falling  water  to  one  who  is  athirst.  And  so  I 
do  not  bring  to  you  any  form  of  words  to  as¬ 
sent  to;  I  do  not  expatiate  upon  the  wrong 
you  have  done  yourself  or  Him  in  going  off  for 
so  long  into  pastures  of  your  own  choosing ;  I 
only  point  you  to  Him  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
knowing  that  whatever  persuasions  might  be 
used,  their  cogency  after  all  would  come  from 
the  feeling  that  you  have,  that  there  are  wants 
that  this  Psalm  of  the  Shepherd  reminds  you 
of,  and  makes  you  tenderly  feel,  but  wants 
that  only  the  Shepherd  of  the  Psalm  can  quite 
reach  and  altogether  satisfy. 

David  must  have  written  this  when  he  was 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  youth.  The  Psalm  is 
not  dated,  yet  its  quality  is  its  own  date,  as  the 
wine-tester  finds  the  age  of  the  wine  in  the 
flavor  of  the  wine.  We  should  have  known 
that  it  was  the  aged  Paul  that  wrote  the  letter 
to  Philemon,  even  if  he  had  not  called  himself 
in  it  “  Paul  the  aged.”  Time  is  a  factor  in  the 
arithmetic  of  all  life  and  growth.  Experience 
and  discernment  ripen  much  in  the  same  way 
as  corn  and  wheat  ripen.  We  ought  to  expect 
a  great  deal  of  an  old  Christian;  we  ought 
not  to  expect  much  of  a  young  Christian, 
only  to  know  that  he  grows;  as  we  do  not 
estimate  the  worth  of  a  young  tree  by  its  size, 
or  by  the  amount  that  it  produces,  we  only  re¬ 
quire  that  it  grow.  Ripeness  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
temporized,  nor  Is  it  transferable.  Time  is  one 
factor,  suffering  is  the  other  factor.  The  two 


multiplied  together,  and  the  product  sanctifi¬ 
ed,  that  is  Christian  maturity.  I  hardly  think 
there  is  any  other  way.  We  pray  for  one  spir¬ 
itual  enrichment  and  another,  very  much  as 
if  we  supposed  graces  were  “  custom-made  ” ; 
or  as  though  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift  had  little  parcels  of  faith,  and  love, 
and  gentleness,  and  peace,  all  measured  out, 
done  up,  and  ready  to  be  delivered  to  suppli¬ 
ants  in  the  order  of  application.  We  should  be 
strangely  off  if  God  were  not  wiser  in  His  giv¬ 
ing  than  we  are  in  our  asking.  “  First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.”  God’s  Spirit  alive  within  us,  but  held  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  labor,  and  temptation,  and 
pain,  that  is  the  slow  genesis  of  our  gradual 
graces ;  like  the  leaves  on  the  tree  which  are 
determined  partly  by  the  interior  life  and  partly 
by  the  stern  discipline  of  wind,  storm,  and  sun¬ 
shine,  into  which  the  interior  life  lets  itself 
forth.  They  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  economy  of  fruitage. 

This  Psalm,  diffusing  the  fragrance  and  tints 
of  Christian  mellowness,  consistently  betrays 
the  tokens  of  years.  The  writer  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  weariness : — that  is  in  the  Psalm.  He 
had  passed  under  the  discipline  of  sin that  is 
in  the  Psalm.  He  had  learned  to  know  him¬ 
self  by  sinning,  and  learned  to  know  God  by ' 
enjoying  the  divine  deliverance  and  recovery 
from  sin that  is  in  the  Psalm.  He  hail  tested 
God  and  found  Him  faithful,  and  tested  Him 
so  many  times  that  he  knew  He  would  always 
be  faithful.  In  bright,  pleeisant  weather,  he 
had  become  so  intrenched  in  the  might  of 
God’s  great  helpfulness,  as  to  be  ready  to  go 
into  the  shadow,  and  into  the  night,  knowing 
that  however  narrow  and  pent-in  the  valley 
might  be,  there  would  be  at  the  other  end  of 
the  vallej’  an  emergence  into  the  light  again, 
and  that  God’s  comfort  would  bring  him  forth 
from  evening  into  a  new  morning.  That  is  in 
the  Psalm.  The  23d  Psalm  is  an  old  man’s 
Psalm.  We  will  not  therefore  try  to  forestall 
the  autumn.  We  will  not  pray  for  gifts  and 
graces  with  any  such  idea  as  that  t^ey  will  be 
a  direct  and  instant  conferment  upon  us ;  but 
let  them  come  in  their  own  w'ay,  upon  the 
boughs  and  twigs  of  time  and  endurance,  seek¬ 
ing  only  to  be  knit  into  the  life  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  let  the  years  of  our  life,  and  the 
toils  and  pains  of  them,  work  together  with  the 
Spirit  to  engender  fruitage  that  shall  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  economy  of  growth  and  the 
needs  of  our  own  day. 

The  imagery  of  the  Psalm  suggests  it  to  us  as 
a  passing  lesson,  that  every  man  paints  relig¬ 
ious  truth  in  the  colors  furnished  by  his  own 
character  of  life  and  mode  of  occupation.  Ob¬ 
jects  and  relations  that  are  familiar  to  us,  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  vocabulary  whose  terms  even 
the  Holy  Ghost  himself  will  have  to  use  if  He 
is  going  to  make  to  us  any  revelation.  A  shep¬ 
herd,  familiar  only  with  pastoral  relations,  can 
apprehend  the  bearing  of  God  toward  us  only 
under  the  figure  of  a  shepherd.  He  thinks  in 
that  way.  That  is  the  groove  along  which  his 
conceptions  have  to  slide.  David,  also  made 
familiar  by  his  occupation  with  the  night  stars, 
finds  the  glory  of  God  beaming  into  his  eyes 
along  the  avenue  of  the  stars ;  and  the  constel¬ 
lations  that  hovered  over  Syria  and  Arabia 
beam  up  into  our  eyes  from  out  the  Psalter 
and  the  Book  of  Job,  the  same  constellations. 
So  when  the  Lord  preached  to  the  common 
people  of  Galilee,  He  spelled  the  Gospel  out 
to  them  in  letters  furnished  by  the  common¬ 
places  of  their  own  interests  and  acquaintance. 
It  is  a  wonderful  Gospel,  that  can  not  only  be 
translated  into  a  thousand  languages,  but  be 
told  in  a  thousand  different  ways  inside  the 
same  language.  When  He  revealed  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  water-carrier  at  Jacob’s  well.  He 
took  the  language  of  the  water-carrier,  and 
told  her  about  a  well  of  water  bubbling  up 
into  everlasting  life.  Everybody  has  his  own 
particular  vocabulary,  and  a  very  small  one  at 
that,  and  if  you  cannot  talk  to  him  in  his  vo¬ 
cabulary,  you  cannot  talk  to  him.  By-and-by 
we  are  going  to  make  earnest  with  that,  and 
when  all  the  Christians  get  ready  to  enter  in  a 
thorough  and  intelligent  way  upon  the  work 
of  converting  the  unschooled  masses  of  our 
population,  we  are  going  to  do  it  through 
preachers  who  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
Lord,  but  not  so  much  about  the  technicalities 
of  academical  curricula  as  to  make  them  in¬ 
competent  to  feel,  think,  and  pray  in  the  exact 
thoughts,  and  experience,  and  imagery  of  the 
unlettered  people  they  are  trying  to  serve; 
full  of  Bible  and  Holy  Ghost,  but,  able  to  speak 
to  the  people  because  they  are  of  the  people. 

The  one  impression  that  flows  from  off  this 
entire  Psalm,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  come 
now  where  he  is  able  and  glad  simply  to  trust, 
and  let  himself  be  taken  care  of ;  and  that,  too, 
is  a  long  and  very  slow  lesson.  Faith  is  dis¬ 
tilled  from  unquiet  experience.  We  have  to 
learn  to  trust.  In  the  interior,  as  in  the  out¬ 
ward  w’orld,  storms  have  a  large  part  to  play 
in  bringing  forth  fruit  to  perfection.  The 
child  by  its  tumbling  and  its  bumps  learns  to 
cling  closer  to  its  mother’s  hand,  which  is  the 
whole  thing  in  a  small  way.  (There  Is  as  good 
theology  to  be  found  in  the  nursery  as  in  the 
seminary.)  The  failure  of  our  plans  is  not  as 
likely  to  be  hardening  as  it  is  to  be  mellowing. 
1  hese  lines  have  recently  been  written  by  one 
of  our  own  number,  who  after  years  of  declin¬ 
ing  health  and  enforced  inaction,  has  just 
gone  into  the  country  to  spend  what  will,  we 
fear,  be  his  last  Summer  here ;  waiting,  per¬ 
haps,  only  till  the  wheat  is  ripe  before  he  too 
shall  be  gathered  in  by  the  Reaper.  He  writes : 

“  Dear  Lord  !  my  heart  hath  not  a  doubt 
That  Thou  dost  compass  me  about. 

With  sympathy  divine ! 

The  love  for  me  once  crucified. 

Is  not  the  love  to  leave  my  side. 

But  waiteth  ever  to  divide 
Each  smallest  care  of  mine !  ” 

We  do  not  take  counsel  of  others  till  our 
own  plans  have  begun  to  miscarry.  We  are 
almost  as  likely  to  succeed  by  our  failure,  as 
we  are  to  be  defeated  bj'  our  success.  When 
the  execution  of  our  own  will  has  shown  itself 
a  mistake,  then  our  thoughts  begin  to  feel 
along  the  track  of  our  Lord’s  words  when 
He  said  “  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.” 
We  learn  also  to  discover  in  the  course  of 
time  that  disappointment  is  not  fatal.  The 
petals  fall  off,  but  that  gives  more  room  for 
the  outcome  of  what  was  already  pushing 
underneath  the  petals,  and  we  become  suspi¬ 
cious  that  there  is  a  wisdom  that  has  fitted 
these  things  to  one  another,  and  been  working 
invisible  preparations.  The  secret  of  the  whole 
curve  is  in  the  smallest  arc  of  the  curve,  and 
yet  we  have  to  see  considerable  of  that  curve 
before  we  discover  that  its  secret  is  a  divine  se¬ 
cret,  and  before  we  can  feel  like  saying  “  He 
leadeth  me,”  “  It  is  the  Lord  that  is  shepherd¬ 
ing  me.”  Year  by  year  the  small  meanings 
of  our  life  are  disproved,  they  are  “worked 
up  ”  in  the  wider  scheme  that  the  Designer 
has  drafted;  the  crumbling  remains  of  our 
broken  hopes  are  economized  and  wrought 
into  the  permanent  plan  of  our  life-structure 
and  service ;  all  brooks  lead  to  the  sea ;  little  by 
little  we  come  to  let  ourselves  down  upon  the 
support  of  the  Everlasting  Arms,  give  ourselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Heavenly  Keei>er,  and 
by  the  time  we  have  gotten  to  be  as  old  as  Da¬ 
vid,  aqd  have  done  and  suffered  as  much  os 
David,  we  are  able  to  echo  David  If  we  have 
his  spirit,  and  to  say  back  to  him  “  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,  1  shall  not  want.” 


And  true  to  the  instincts  of  age,  the  Psalmist  < 
composes  his  picture  from  materials  gathered  < 
in  his  boyhood,  which  is  just  like  an  old  man.  ] 
The  Psalm  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  youth,  and  i 
a  quotation  from  His  own  shepherd-life  upon  ! 
the  hill-slopes  of  Bethlehem.  There  are  two 
or  three  things  there  that  might  be  mentioned, 
but  we  will  only  say  this  to  the  children.  You 
know  that  David  in  his  first  years  was  a  shep¬ 
herd-boy,  and  it  was  then  that  he  picked  up 
the  words  and  ideas  that  he  puts  into  this 
Psalm.  He  had  been  a  shepherd ;  he  had  made 
his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and 
led  them  to  where  they  could  crop  the  grass 
growing  down  close  by  the  edge  of  still  waters. 
The  old  scenes  had  during  all  the  years  re¬ 
mained  in  his  memory,  and  quite  likely  when 
he  wrote  this  Psalm,  he  was  thinking  of  some 
particular  pasture,  and  some  particular  brook 
along  by  the  edge  of  which  he  had  once  tend¬ 
ed  his  own  loved  flock.  Old  things  stay  by  us 
— that  is  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  children. 

We  never  get  entirely  away  from  the  things  we 
lived  among  when  we  were  little.  We  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  and  think  and  do  a  great  deal  as  we 
began  being  and  thinking  and  doing  when  we 
were  boys  and  girls.  You  will  let  me  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  myself,  that  the  first  twelve  years  of 
my  life  I  spent  in  the  country  and  upon  the 
farm.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  my 
thoughts  now,  and  feelings  and  interests  and 
ideas,  are  made  and  shaped  by  those  twelve 
years  on  the  farm.  New  England  stays  by  me 
just  as  Bethlehem  stayed  by  David.  You  think 
you  will  be  very  different  when  you  are  grown 
up,  from  what  you  are  now ;  well,  you  will  not 
be.  You  will  be  very  much  the  same  thing 
you  are  now,  only  more  of  it;  so  that  you 
ought  to  be  careful  now  all  the  time,  and  see 
that  you  get  a  good,  safe  start.  Suppose  a  lit¬ 
tle  apple-tree  two  feet  high,  with  two  branches 
on  opposite  sides,  and  a  third  branch  a  little 
farther  up  on  another  side.  Twenty  years 
hence  you  come  back  and  look  at  that  tree ; 
the  same  three  branches  are  there  still— bigger, 
higher  up,  but  the  same ;  the  same  sides  of  the 
tree,  same  slant,  same  everything,  only  bigger. 
Look  out,  then,  for  the  little  branches.  Let 
no  branches  begin  to ’grow  that  it  will  not  an¬ 
swer  to  have  continue  to  grow,  for  you  cannot 
change  them  after  they  get  fairly  started,  and 
it  will  hurt  dreadfully  to  cut  them  off.  Your 
young  years  will  keep  coming  back  to  you, 
and  Bethlehem  will  get  into  the  Psalm. 

Only  one  thought  more  in  a  word.  We  have 
taken  our  text  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet 
perhaps  w'e  have  felt  that  it  is  very  much  like 
the  New  in  all  that  relates  to  its  sweetness, 
tenderness,  and  Gospel  impulse.  That  is  one 
way  of  putting  it ;  but  the  fact  of  the  cas«5  is, 
we  do  not  really  read  the  Old  Testament  any 
more.  An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning 
plain.  You  go  out  in  the  morning  at  three  or 
four  o’clock,  just  as  the  first  edge  of  the  dawn 
has  begun  to  tinge  with  twilight  the  objects 
of  nature  dispersed  about  you ;  the  air  still 
folds  itself  around  you  damp  and  heavy,  with 
only  scattered  intimations  of  shapeliness,  and 
only  dim  suggestions  of  the  beauty  that  still 
lies  wrapt  and  slumbering.  You  go  out  an 
hour  later,  just  as  this  great  glorious  world 
passes  beneath  the  full  baptism  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  woods, 
the  grass  at  your  feet,  are  precisely  what  they 
were  when  at  the  first  your  eye  moved  along 
their  uncertain  outline.  You  are  in  the  same 
world  now  os  then,  only  now  you  are  reading 
it  by  the  light  of  the  day  that  is  come.  That 
is  the  way  we  read  this  Psalm.  This  Psalm 
does  not  lie  in  the  shadow  of  Sinai  any  longer ; 
it  is  bathed  in  the  sweet  risen  light  of  Calvary. 
“  The  Good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep.”  The  Good  Shepherd  has  yiveii  His  life 
for  the  sheep. 

DIVERSITIES  OF  OIFTS. 

In  the  industrial  world  there  are  two  unlike 
classes  of  persons.  In  the  first  class  the  men  are 
few,  in  the  second,  many.  The  first  are  hirers ; 
the  second,  earners.  The  first  are  payers  of 
wages ;  the  second  are  workers  for  wages.  The 
first  are  generally  rich ;  the  second,  generally 
poor.  The  first  are  generally  directors  of 
many  things ;  the  second,  for  the  most  part, 
are  doers  of  few  things.  The  first,  managers 
of  great  things;  the  second,  manipulators  of 
small  things. 

God  puts  the  requirement  of  sentiment  and 
the  rule  of  conduct  for  both  classes  into  few 
words.  The  requirement  and  the  rule  are  the 
same  for  both  classes.  The  requirement  is : 
“Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
The  word  “  neighbor  ”  is  broad  enough  in  its 
meaning  to  cover  every  payer  of  wages,  and 
every  worker  for  wages ;  every  man  injured  by 
thieves,  and  every  helper  of  the  disabled. 

The  rule  of  conduct  is:  “All  things  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them.”  This  is  the  proper  mani¬ 
festation  of  true  altruism.  Heaven  dem.ands 
of  both  cla.sses  a  loving  and  helpful  spirit.  The 
world  generally  cherishes  a  selfish  and  unlove¬ 
ly  spirit— a  substantial  and  real  antagonism 
between  man  and  man. 

The  way  of  peace,  and  pleasantness,  and 
prosperity,  is  the  substitution  of  the  godly  for 
the  worldly  spirit  and  action.  Social  harmony, 
and  health,  and  happiness,  will  come  just  so 
fast  and  so  far  as  this  substitution  is  made. 
Under  this  arrangement  no  man  can  ask  or  re¬ 
fuse  any  more  than  would  be  his  own  act  in 
transposed  positions. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  participation  in 
the  illimitable  benefits  of  that  kingdom  which 
is  not  fraud,  and  force,  and  waste,  and  idle¬ 
ness,  and  violence,  and  wretchedness;  but 
which  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy. 
All  who  heartily  desire  the  advantages  and  the 
blessedness  of  this  kingdom,  will  be  careful 
to  comply  with  the  needful  conditions. 

Observer. 

MINISTERIAL  RELIEF  4'>  YEARS  AUO. 

[The  following  note  from  one  of  our  venerable 
elders  (Mr.  D.  N.  Murray,  President  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Savings  Bank,  Portsmouth.  Ohio),  will  be  re¬ 
garded  with  special  Interest,  now  that  the  cause 
which  he  pioneered  has  become  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  interests  of  the  whole  Church. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Mr.  Editor:  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  see  by  the 
reports  in  your  paper,  that  the  Elders  at  the 
General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis  have  taken 
such  a  lively  interest  in  our  Ministerial  Relief 
Fund.  Little  did  I  think  when  in  1841  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  into  the  then  Scioto  Pres¬ 
bytery  for  the  relief  of  sui)erannuated  minis¬ 
ters  in  our  own  Presbytery,  that  this  should 
become  one  of  our  most  useful  Boards  of  the 
Church,  and  that  so  much  would  be  done  for 
our  sup>erannuated  ministers  and  families. 

Our  Presbytery  appointed  three  elders  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  matter,  viz :  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Hanging  Rock,  Richard  Long  of  Chillicothe, 
and  myself.  We  raised  a  very  fair  sum,  and 
gave  all  the  necessary  aid  to  two  of  our  de¬ 
ceased  ministers’  families,  and  some  other 
ministers  who  were  in  need.  My  two  col¬ 
leagues  are  long  since  gone,  and  I  alone  am 
left  to  tell  the  story. 

When  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Saratoga,  we  had  the  matter  fully  before  the 
elders’  meetings,  and  since  then  the  churches 
are  taking  more  Interest  in  it.  As  I  said  when 
I  introduced  the  matter  in  our  Presbytery  in 
1841,  this  duty  belongs  to  the  elders,  as  minis¬ 
ters  have  a  delicacy  in  urging  it  upon  their 


churches.  Still  the  ministers  must  remind  the 
elders  of  their  duty,  to  the  end  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  we  shall  he  able  to  give 
all  our  superannuated  ministers  five  or  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

From  how  small  a  beginning  such  a  large 
blessing  has  come !  D.  N,  Murray. 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  John  F.  Kendall,  D.D. 

There  are  some  things  more  than  ordinarily 
worthy  of  note  connected  with  the  recent  Com¬ 
mencement  at  Wabash. 

In  facilities  for  doing  efficient  work  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  the  College  was  never  better  equip¬ 
ped. 

President  Tuttle  completes  his  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  College,  and  was  never  more 
highly  valued  as  an  administrator  and  teach¬ 
er.  May  his  bow  long  abide  in  strength. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  who  achieved  a  nation¬ 
al  reputation  in  his  connection  with  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition,  is  now  the  member  of  the 
Faculty  who  has  been  longest  in  scrv’ice— a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  no  flattery 
to  one  so  well  known,  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Wabash  Valley.  In  his 
department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  he  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  teacher.  His  success  in 
these  lines  is  the  more  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  from  his  comparative  lack  of  facilities 
and  apparatus.  While  the  museum  and  cabi¬ 
nets  of  Wabash  College  are  superior  to  any 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  a  painful  fact 
that  we  have  no  observatory  nor  telescope, 
and  are  wanting  in  the  astronomical  depart¬ 
ment  very  largely.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
things.  Prof.  Campbell  is  a  man  who  always 
excites  and  retains  interest  in  his  classes,  and 
has  marvellous  power  and  influence  with  young 
men.  He  thinks  he  has  his  eye  on  the  fortune 
which,  it  is  trusted,  may  soon  materialize  in 
a  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar,  where  *shall  be 
mounted  one  of  Clark’s  Equatorials,  and  where 
the  influence  of  this  superb  department  may 
be  increased  an  hundred-fold. 

The  long  professorship  of  Prof.  8.  8,  Thom¬ 
son,  D.D.,  was  ended  by  his  death  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  His  worthy  and  very  satis¬ 
factory  successor  has  been  found  in  another 
clergyman  and  teacher,  Prof.  E.  C.  Winslow. 
His  one  year  of  trial  has  been  so  satisfying  to 
the  Faculty  and  authorities  of  the  (College, 
that  he  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  a  permanent  instructor.  His  de¬ 
partment— that  of  the  Latin  language  and  lit¬ 
erature-promises  to  retain,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
Increase,  the  efficiency  it  had  attained  during 
the  long  incumbency  of  Prof.  Thomson. 

Profs.  Kritz  in  the  Preparatorj',  McLain  in 
Greek,  Norris  in  Mathematics,  and  Lewis  in 
Chemistry,  are  all  men  of  mark,  and  are  dis¬ 
charging  their  duties  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Prof.  Milford,  after  two  years  of  very  suc¬ 
cessful  work,  is  a  second  time  in  Germany  for 
further  study  in  his  department,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  post  at  the  opening  of  the  College 
year. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  Com¬ 
mencement  week,  is  the  inauguration  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  a  movement  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  $100,000  additional  endowment.  The 
Board  itself,  although  several  of  its  moneyed 
men  were  absent,  set  that  ball  rolling  to  the 
extent  of  $11,000;  and  at  the  Alumni  banquet 
in  the  evening,  when  the  largest  gathering  of 
Alumni  ever  seen  together  was  said  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  the  proposition  was  received  with  the  ut¬ 
most  enthusiasm.  Although  they  realize  that 
it  means  a  largo  amount  of  hard  work,  the 
Board  are  sanguine  that  the  'next  fifteen 
months  will  be  highly  fruitful  in  a  very  large 
increase  of  the  endowment  of  Wabash  College. 

CrawtordBvllle,  Ind.,  Juue  16,  1886. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Eighty-fonrth  Annual  Meeting  in  Westfield. 

BY  LYMAN  WHITING,  D.D. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  and  “  messen¬ 
gers  of  the  churches”  such  as  New  England 
yields,  are  a  group  carrying  divine  history 
with  them.  “  Called  of  God,”  “  chosen  vessels 
for  the  Master’s  use,”  and  “souls  as  seals  of 
his  ministry,”  is  the  record  written  into  so 
many  lives  of  the  number. 

This  meeting  reached  from  Tuesday,  15th 
inst.,  3.30  P.  M.,  to  Thursday,  17th  inst.,  12  M., 
and  by  the  time-schedule  on  the  programme,  a 
total  of  nineteen  working  hours.  In  this  space 
all  business  was  done — officers  chosen,  com¬ 
mittees  and  various  wbrking  plans  arranged, 
and  nineteen  persons  heard  on  assigned  themes, 
the  Associational  sermon  preached,  the  Lord’s 
Supper  celebrated,  two  prayer-meetings  held, 
the  “Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  8ociety,”  with  eight  items 
and  speakers,  carried  through.  The  local  as¬ 
sociations  send  two  ministers  as  delegates,  the 
Conferences  three  laymen,  each  serving  for 
two  years,  to  form  this  body.  Rev.  Lyman  8. 
Rowland,  D.D.,  of  Lee,  is  moderator.  His 
grace  of  manner,  force,  and  dignity,  guide  the 
brethren  through  the  crowded  minutes,  and 
happily  inspire  the  strenuous  industry  of  the 
assembly. 

After  organization,  the  first  hour  this  year 
was  given  to  four  “Addresses  to  Sunday-school 
Workers,”  each  a  special  part.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Lathe  of  Northampton  read  on  “What  is  a 
good  Superintendent  ?  ”  in  a  way  to  make  any¬ 
body  hearing  it,  such  a  man.  It  well-nigh  rang 
as  it  was  read.  In  the  evening  session  Rev.  W. 
E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  a  new  accession  to  the  Boston 
pulpit,  preached  the  Associational  sermon 
from  Cant.  viii.  6 :  “  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon 
thine  heart.”  In  the  Lord’s  Supper  after  it. 
Rev.  Drs.  L.  “Whiting  and  DeLoss  Love  led  the 
celebration.  After  the  prayer-hour  Wednesday 
morning.  Rev.  D.  Noyes  gave  the  report  of  the 
State  Committee  on  “  Usages  in  Public  Wor¬ 
ship.”  A  sort  of  memoir  of  the  “  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  service  ”  as  tried  and  triumphed  in  Jersey 
City  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Foster,  just  gone  from  there 
to  Boston,  thrilled  the  assembly.  The  incom¬ 
parable  D.  L.  Moody  then  took  the  theme,  and 
why  need  to  say  any  more  of  it,  only  the  (lues- 
tions  and  answers  after  his  address  made  a 
scene,  one  that  blesses  the  Church  on  earth. 
“The State  Committee’s  Report  on  Revivals,” 
touched  all  hearts.  Few  such  y.ears  have  been 
known.  The  Home  Missionary  Society,  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  showed  in  its  reports  and  ad¬ 
dresses  a  magnitude  and  force  which  surprised 
hearers.  , 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  given  to 
Temperance.  The  State  Committee’s  report, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Johnson,  recalled  Napoleon’s 
conscriptions.  If  any  nook  or  den  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  have  escaped  the  wary  search  of 
this  pursuer,  they  will  not  long.  Miss  E.  S. 
Tobey,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Ferry  of  Westfield,  were  heard,  as  ear¬ 
nest  women  always  are,  on  this  alarming 
theme.  Rev.  Dr.  Blake  of  Fitchburg,  a  tried 
and  tremendous  warrior  at  home,  gave  some 
specimen  strokes  on  the  economics  of  Temper¬ 
ance. 

Thursday  morning,  the  last  session,  met  the 
theme  of  the  first  hour,  viz:  “The  Sunday- 
school.”  Rev.  Smith  Baker,  D.D.,  made  the 
report  of  the  State  Committee.  He  is  physical¬ 
ly  a  slight  cross  of  Anak  and  Stentor,  and  every 
molecule  and  lisp  in  him  seems  to  be  aflame 
with  “Sunday-school,  and  his  is  a  power  that 


wins  as  It  works.  Rev.  D.  A.  Reed  set  forth 
the  multiform  ways  of  the  famed  school  in  his 
church,  Springfield.  A  Connecticut  clock  as 
well  “got  up,”  might  safely  be  “  warranted  to 
run.”  Rev.  A.  E.  Duning,  S<^ate  Secretary, 
closed  by  showing  his  plan  for  “  Bible  Study 
and  Worship  in  Families,”  putting  such  sweet 
persuasion  and  hopefulness  along  with  it,  that 
one  thought  while  hearing,  of  “  Hope  Enchant¬ 
ed,”  and  of  “her  golden  hair.”  Closing  items 
in  rapid  action,  the  parting  song  and  prayer, 
and  with  many  a  loving  grasp  we  part  from  the 
sweet  fellowships ;  but  not  until  we  set  in  the 
record  a  tribute  to  the  courteous,  patient,  man¬ 
ly  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  two  youthful 
pastors  of  the  First  and  Second  Churches,  our 
hosts.  Rev.  J.  H.  Lockwood  and  Rev.  L.  H. 
Blake. 

asteUflfottg 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  an  extended  no¬ 
tice  of  the  past  and  present  of  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege,  the  possession  of  which  fine  institution  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  entirely  due 
to  the  divisions  and  inveterate  animosities  cher¬ 
ished,  or  at  least  permitted,  among  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  leaders  of  half  a  century  ago.  Found¬ 
ed  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  foster¬ 
ed  for  fifty  yeara  by  the  w'ealth  and  prominence 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  rival  Prince¬ 
ton  in  the  consideration  of  its  founders.  Now 
it  can  but  remind  them,  or  rather  their  de¬ 
scendants,  of  a  folly  and  fatuity  that  has  fre¬ 
quently  had  its  counterpart,  and  served  to  kill 
or  weaken  many  a  well  conceived  enterprise, 
educational  or  other.  That  our  Methodist 
brethren  to  whom  it  was  handed  over  in  1833, 
when  they  were  just  waking  up,  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation,  to  the  importance  of  education,  have 
made  it  one  of  the  best  of  their  numerous  col¬ 
leges,  is  a  consolation.  The  Advocate  says : 

Dickinson  College  was  founded  in  1783,  and 
named  after  John  Dickinson,  the  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  [and 
withal  a  sturdy  Presbyterian],  and  two  reasons 
are  given  for  so  naming  it :  (1)  “  His  great  and 
important  services  to  his  country”;  and  (2) 
“  His  liberal  donation  to  the  College.”  'J'he  fa¬ 
mous  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  College,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  contributed  to  its 
support.  It  was  intended  to  be  undenomina¬ 
tional,  but  the  charter  prescribed  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be 
clergymen,  and  as  the  Presbyterian  Church 
gave  it  its  chief  support,  it  passed  “  tacitly  and 
by  common  consent,  though  altogether  inform¬ 
ally,  under  the  direction  of  that  denomination,” 
though  it  received  from  time  to  time  (louations 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

About  the  close  of  its  first  half  century  great 
disturbances  arose  in  the  Faculty  and  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  disturbances  that  preceded  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  Old 
School  and  New,  so  affected  the  prosperity  of 
the  College  that  the  trustees  became  embar¬ 
rassed  and  discouraged,  and  accepted  over¬ 
tures  from  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
Conferences,  and  surrendered  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  buildings,  grounds,  library — one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  country — and  the 
philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  on  the  one  condition  that  the 
College  should  be  established  and  supported, 
that  its  literary  character  should  be  of  high 
grade,  and  that  it  should  be  endowed  so  as  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  its  character  and  ex¬ 
tend  its  usefulness.  It  has  always  been  our 
conviction  since  we  became  acipiainted  with 
these  facts,  that  while  our  Church  has  done  no¬ 
bly  in  many  respects,  it  has  not  fully  measured 
up  to  either  its  opportunities  or  duty  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  Hence  we  have  observed  with  much 
pleasure  the  interest  in  its  improvement  and 
endowment  which  has  marked  the  past  few 
years. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  its  trustees  in  the 
early  times,  some  very  distinguished  names  ap¬ 
pear,  both  in  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  In  the  early  Board  were  John 
Dickinson,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and 
all  the  way  along  until  the  close  of  its  first  half 
century,  are  found  men  whose  names  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  student  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  We  find  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Wilson,  who  from  1824  to  1839  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Ohio  University  at  .Athens,  O.  He  ear¬ 
ly  attained  fame  as  a  pastor,  and  at  a  time 
when  it  meant  something,  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Princeton  College  in  1818.  In  the 
class  of  1794  was  graduated  Matthew  Brown, 
who  was  the  first  President  of  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  and  afterward  President  of  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.  He  received  D.D.  from  Princeton  in  1823, 
and  LL.D.  subsequently  from  two  important 
institutions.  Another  President  of  Washington 
College  was  David  M’Conaughy,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  class  of  1795.  That  same  class 
contained  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  who  for  the 
long  period  between  1836  and  1864  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  His  abilities  were  great,  and  the  “  Dred 
Scott  Decision  ”  made  him  known  throughout 
the  world,  though  the  subject  of  the  most  acri¬ 
monious  controversy.  In  the  class  of  1797  we 
find  Henry  Moore  Ridgeley,  who  became  a  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware.  Among  the  undergradu¬ 
ates  of  1802  was  William  Wilkins,  United  States 
Senator,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  Member  of  Congress,  an<l  Secretary  of  War. 
In  the  class  of  1809  was  James  Buchanan,  sub¬ 
sequently  President  of  the  United  States ;  in 
the  class  of  1812  Robert  Grier,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  George 
W.  Bethune  was  of  the  class  of  1823,  and  in  the 
same  class  were  Dr.  Erskine  Mason,  son  of 
President  Mason,  and  others ;  and  in  that  of 
1829  appears  the  name  of  Robert  McClelland. 
He  went  to  Michigan,  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce. 

The  Independent  comments  on  a  matter 
touching  which  the  general  public  is  very  little 
advised  as  yet : 

It  is  not  because  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  councils  of  the  American  ^ard, 
that  we  do  not  now  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
late  rejection  of  more  than  one  yoimg  man  of 
the  best  qualifications,  who  had  applied  to  be 
sent  as  mis3ionarit*s— in  one  case  to  be  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  associate— simply  because  their  theology 
did  not  scpiare  with  the  additions  made  by 
Secretary  Alden  in  his  amended  edition  of  the 
latest  Congregational  Creed.  We  prefer  that 
these  matters  of  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  foreign  field,  and  of  the  right  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  board  to  take  sides  in  a  theological  contro¬ 
versy,  should  be  settled  in  private  consulta¬ 
tions.  If  they  must  come  before  the  churches, 
we  shall  have  to  give  the  full  facts ;  and  indeed, 
we  understand  that  a  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  is  to  appear  elsewhere.  We  have  too  great 
an  affection  for  the  Board  to  be  willing  to  see  a 
serious  difference  between  its  honored  officers 
made  public.  Still  we  remember  that  it  once 
had  to  be  sharply  disciplined  for  its  policy  in 
the  matter  of  slavery,  and  we  hope  it  has  not 
forgotten  the  lesson. 

The  Observer  evidently  holds  that  there  is 
enough  confusion  in  the  world  without  any 
additions  to  the  sum  of  it  by  the  churches : 

The  annual  procession  of  the  Brooklyn  Sun¬ 
day-school  Union  developed  the  usual  annual 
outbreak  of  senseless  spite  because  the  proces¬ 
sion  does  not  include  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Union.  It  is  utterly  absurd  for  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Union  at  any 
other  moment  of  the  year,  to  become  indignant 
because  they  are  not  welcomed  on  the  occasion 
of  a  public  demonstration.  Were  the  liberal 
host  to  arrange  for  a  display.  Imagine  the  folly 
of  orthodox  churches  being  indicant  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  swell  its  ranks.  Peo¬ 
ple  would  merely  wonder  at  their  desire  to  take 
part.  Why  should  the  eloquent  preacher  who 
has  nothing  but  ridicule  and  scorn  for  orthodox 
teachings,  howl  with  pain  because  orthodox 


teachers  do  not  wish  to  train  in  his  company  ? 
Why  do  people  long  to  take  a  train  which  they 
try  to  throw  off  the  track  ?  They  want  to  treat 
orthodoxy  with  contempt  all  the  year  round, 
and  then  when  it  makes  a  demonstration  that 
shows  its  power,  they  are  very  anxious  to  share 
its  glory.  And  since  this  is  not  permitted  them, 
they  are  even  glad  to  shield  themselves  behind 
the  children  to  make  a  thrust  at  the  orthodoxy 
they  despise. _ 

The  Christian  at  Work  has  taken  it  in  hand 
to  admonish  our  Sunday-school  Lesson  com¬ 
pilers,  as  will  be  seen  : 

Touching  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  compilers  of  Sanday-school  quarterlies  to 
supply  Christmas  and  Easter  lessons,  noted  in 
this  journal  last  week  by  Prof.  Wolf,  and  our 
own  comments  on  his  article.  Dr.  Meredith 
sends  us  the  report  of  last  year’s  meeting  of 
the  Sunday-school  Association  of  this  State. 
That  body  took  decisive  action  memorializing 
the  International  Convention  to  “  provide  two 
extra  and  additional  or  alternate  lessons  ap¬ 
propriate  for  Christmas  and  Easter,  with  the 
usual  provision  for  comments  and  helps,  giving 
these  lessons  a  full  place  in  the  Internationa 
Course.”  This  action,  we  are  told,  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  earnest  appeal  of  many 
schools  representing  all  the  leading  denomina¬ 
tions,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  two  stupendous 
and  immortal  truths  of  the  birth  of  our  Divine 
Saviour  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 

1  deserve  frequent  and  impressive  recognition  as 
fundamental  to  all  true  Christian  teaching.  We 
are  glad  to  know  of  this  action,  our  only  criti¬ 
cism  being  that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough. 
For  what  is  instruction  in  the  sublime  truth  of 
the  resurrection,  with  nothing  said  of  the  awful 
tragedy  of  Calvary  ?  And  if  the  resurrection  is 
so  all-important,  is  the  ascension  of  our  blessed 
Lord  into  heaven  any  the  less  so  ?  We  cannot 
then  but  consider  any  Sunday-school  lesson 
course  imperfect,  and  seriously  so,  which  makes 
no  mention  of  Calvary  or  Bethany.  We  trust 
these  deficiencies  will  be  supplied.  As  we  have 
before  said,  leaflets  of  these  four  lessons  pre¬ 
pared  by  competent  hands.  Dr.  Abbott,  Dr. 
Meredith,  Dr.  Miller,  and  others,  would  supply 
a  great  want,  and  lead  to  the  suitable  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  four  subliniest  truths  upon  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  religion  may  be  said  to 
rest. 

The  Examiner  touches  upon  a  timely  topic. 
Happy  and  rare  the  college  that  is  able  to 
count  upon  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  its  entire 
official  board : 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  prevailing  cus¬ 
tom  in  collies  is  to  elect  trustees  for  life,  and 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  trustees  proved 
to  be  of  little  service  to  the  colleges,  is  either 
by  a  given  number  of  successive  absences  from 
the  meetings,  or  by  resignation  or  death.  The 
effect  of  all  this  is  that  men  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  to  fill  the  responsibilities  of  trustees  are 
kept  out,  and  men  who  are  known  to  be  incom¬ 
petent  are  kept  in  until  the  manifold  infirmities 
of  old  age  so  thicken  upon  them,  that  they  are 
far  from  what  they  were  when  elected.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Everybody  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
duties  of  college  trustees  knows  it  to  be  true. 
What  should  be  done?  We  respectfully  inquire 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  in  which  legis¬ 
lative  modifications  should  be  sought  in  college 
charters  so  far  as  needed  to  limit  the  term  of 
any  one  election  to,  say,  five  years.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  man  will  be  sure  of  a  rejec¬ 
tion  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  if  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  it ;  and  if  incompedent  men  find 
themselves  superseded  by  men  whose  charac¬ 
ter  and  capacity  eminently  qualify  them  for  the 
duties  of  their  high  trust,  the  colleges  would 
be  the  gainers  on  every  hand. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  foresees  the  time 
when  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  out  to 
foreigners  the  inducement  of  a  farm  along 
with  citizenship — “  all  for  the  asking  ”: 

The  natural  yearly  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  by  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  is  nearly  90{),()00  souls,  and  will 
soon  be  a  million.  It  is  at  least  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  remaining  public  lands  in  the 
Northwest  are  not  neede(l  for  this  increase, 
whether  the  sons  of  the  soil  will  not  be  depriv¬ 
ed  of  advantages  to  which  they  have  the  first 
right,  if  immigrants  from  Europe  are  allowed 
to  take  up  these  lands.  The  young  men  and 
women,  children  of  farmers,  in  such  States  os 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  are  going  now 
in  increasing  numbers  into  the  Northwestern 
States  and  I'erritories  in  quest  of  cheap  prairie 
land,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  had  even  in  such 
new  States  as  we  have  named.  The  very  inter¬ 
esting  colonies  in  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa 
now  asking  help  from  us  toward  building  chur¬ 
ches  and  school  buildings,  are  composed  large¬ 
ly  of  the  children  of  families  worshipping  in 
our  churches  in  Michigan.  And  this  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Shull  we  not  need  during  the  next  thir¬ 
ty  years  all  of  our  remaining  public  lands  for 
our  own  children  ?  The  South  does  not  attract 
them.  Why,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  Nor 
does  it  attract  the  immigrant  from  Europe. 
These  Northwestern  lands,  limited  by  the  sage 
bush  desert,  legitimately  belong  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  farmers,  and  should  be  reserved 
for  them.  ’ 

The  Christian  Weekly  calls  attention  to  the 
address  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings  in  the  June 
number  of  “  The  Christian,”  which  he  edits.  It 
is  dated  from  his  cell  in  Charles-street  jail, 
Boston,  and  calls  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  facts  of  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Our  contemporary  says : 

For  the  offence  of  preaching  the  Gospel  on 
Boston  Common  on  May  17th,  1885,  he  was 
I  placed  in  the  dock  with  twenty-three  common 
drunkards  and  fined  810,  \^iile  the  drunkards 
were  fined  81  each.  Being  told  by  the  judge 
that  it  was  easy  to  get  a  permit  to  preach,  he 
applied  for  the  permit  at  once,  but  it  has  never 
been  granted,  and  the  committee,  whose  chair¬ 
man  is  a  rumseller,  has  voted  to  grant  no  per¬ 
mit  for  this  purpose.  The  next  Sunday  he  read 
three  chapters  from  the  Bible  to  an  orderly 
assembly  on  the  Common,  but  delivered  no  ser¬ 
mon,  for  which  offence  he  was  again  summoned 
to  court  and  fined  830.  He  appealed  to  the 
Superior  Court,  where  on  trial  the  jury  were 
directed  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
case  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
March  20th,  1886,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  840 
fine,  and  to  stand  committed  until  paid.  He 
brings  out  in  addition  the  stinging  facts  that 
during  sixty-three  days  in  1885,  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  of  Boston  issued  2579  permits  to  sell 
liquor,  and  only  two  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
that  in  four  years  only  nineteen  out  of  971  rum- 
sellers  convicted  of  selling  liquor  illegally,  were 
sentenced  to  punishment,  while  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  without  a  permit,  “  convic¬ 
tion  is  certain,  sentence  inevitable,  and  punish 
ment  sure.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  members 
of  the  Common  Committee  are  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  severity  of  the  “  blue  laws  ” 
of  the  old  Puritans,  or  that  its  chairman  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Church  which  at  the  Baltimore 
Council  strongly  reproved  its  members  for 
liquor-selling  on  Sunday.  Times  are  evidently 
changed  for  the  worse  in  Boston  when  such  an 
indictment  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Hastings 
closes  his  statement  can  be  brought  against  its 
rulers : 

“  In  the  year  1886  Boston  fines  ministers  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  reading  the  Bible  to 
orderly  crowds  on  Boston  Common,  because 
they  are  unable  first  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  a  foreign-bom  ‘wholesale  and  retail  rum- 
seller  ’  to  do  so,  while  at  the  same  time  the  city 
authorities  license  Buffalo  Bill  to  exhibit  In¬ 
dian  pow-wows.  Pawnee  war-dances,  and  the 
like,  for  money  on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  defiance 
of  good  order  and  State  law  ;  and  I,  a  tax¬ 
payer  of  Boston,  am  not  only  taxed  to  pay  for 
Sunday  Band  Concerts,  where  sixty  couples 
have  been  seen  dancing  at  once  on  Boston 
Common  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  am  al^ 
fined  for  reading  the  Bible  there  to  crowds  of 
those  who  are  eager  to  hear  it.” 

There  are  in  Italy  some  three  hundred  church¬ 
es  and  mission  stations  of  evangelical  order, 
and  It  is  estimated  that  10^^  of  the  members 
have  been  converted  from  Roman  Catholicism. 
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JESUS  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 


The  Lesson :  John  x.  1-18. 


I.  Terily,  rerlly,  I  sar  nnto  you,  He  that  entere:b  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  cllmbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  Is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 

3.  But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of 
the  sheep. 

3.  To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  bear  his 
Tolce ;  and  be  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth 
them  out. 

4.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  bis  own  sheep,  he  goetb  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him :  for  they  know  his 
Toioe. 

6.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him ;  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers. 

6.  This  parable  spake  Jesus  unto  them ;  but  they  under¬ 
stood  not  what  things  they  were  which  he  spake  unto  them. 

T.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
nnto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep. 

8.  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers : 
but  the  sheep  did  not  bear  them. 

9.  I  am  the  door :  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  And  pasture. 

10.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal, and  to  kill,  and 
to  destroy;  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

II.  I  am  the  good  shepherd :  the  good  shepherd  glveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep. 

13.  But  he  that  is  a  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose 
own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth 
the  sheep,  andfleeth;  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and 
scattereth  the  sheep. 

13.  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  be  is  a  hireling,  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep. 

14.  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine. 

15.  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father : 
and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 

16.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold : 
them  also  1  must  bring,  and  they  shall  bear  my  voice ;  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd. 

17.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again. 

18.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  It  down  of  myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEBOE.  D.D. 

GkiLDEN  Text— “  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd:  the 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep J'— 
John  X.  11. 

It  is  interesting?  to  notice  even  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  the  frequent  mention  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  of  God  to  man,  as  that  of  a  shepherd  to 
his  sheep.  Ezek. xxxiv.  6 :  “My  sheep  wander¬ 
ed  through  all  the  mountains,  and  upon  every 
high  hill ;  yea,  my  flock  was  scattered  upon  all 
the  face  of  the  earth.”  Ezek.  xxxiv,  11, 12, 16 : 
“Behold  I,  even  I,  will  both  search  out  My 
sheep  and  seek  them  out ;  as  a  shepherd  seek- 
eth  out  his  flock  in  the  day  that  -he  is  among 
his  sheep  that  are  scattered,  so  will  I  seek  out 
My  sheep,  and  will  deliver  them  out  of  all 
places  where  they  have  been  scattered  in  the 
cloudy  and  dark  day.”  “  I  will  seek  that 
which  was  lost  and  bring  again  that  which 
was  driven  away,  and  will  bind  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that  which 
was  sick.”  Psa.  xxiii.  1:  “The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.”  And  notice  par¬ 
ticularly  the  words  “  I  will  seek,”  “  I  will  de¬ 
liver,”  “  J  will  bind  up,”  for  here  we  have  the 
picture  of  God  himself  going  forth  to  rescue 
lost  and  dying  souls,  and  this  same  truth  we 
find  in  our  lesson,  “  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd ; 
the  good  Shepherd  glveth  His  life  for  the  sheep. 
As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I  the 
Father,  and  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep.” 

Now  it  was  this  stupendous  fact  of  God  in 
Christ  seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  which  drew 
the  angelic  choir  from  their  shining  seats  to 
sing  over  the  cradle  of  the  Incarnation  “  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,”  and  this  is  the  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  every  other  religious  system. 
You  will  And  In  the  writings  of  Confucianism 
and  Brahmanism  many  of  the  moral  precepts 
which  are  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  the 
human  conscience  has  always  known  the  mor¬ 
al  law,  but  it  is  in  the  revelation  of  the  infinite 
love  of  the  Shepherd  for  the  lost  sheep,  that 
the  Christian  faith  differs  from  other  and  false 
systems ;  it  is  in  the  glad  tidings  that  He  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God, 
disrobed  Himself  of  divine  royalty  and  glory, 
and  became  incarnate  to  suffer  and  die  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  that  we  see  the  divinity  of 
our  faith.  The  heavens  do  not  more  vividly 
declare  the  glory  of  God  than  do  the  Manger 
and  the  Cross,  only  the  glorj'  which  they  reveal 
is  far  above  that  which  the  telescope  brings 
out  in  the  starry  Armament.  It  is  a  mystery. 
It  is  a  mystery  of  love,  but  this  does  not  dim 
the  reality  of  the  resplendent  fact.  Why  He 
passed  by  other  planets,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
we  do  know  that  He  took  not  on  Him  the  na¬ 
ture  of  angels,  but  the  nature  of  sinful  man,  to 
seek  and  save  the  lost  sheep.  It  may  be  true 
that  “  all  the  shining  stars  are  peopled  worlds, 
worlds  which  like  grains  of  golden  dust  lie 
scattered  on  the  blue  fleld  of  heaven,”  but  the 
truth  still  remains  that  He  missed  this  one 
world  from  the  fold  when  it  fell,  and  went  forth 
to  seek  it  and  bring  it  back.  In  the  parable  of 
the  lost  sheep,  we  read  “  He  goeth  after  that 
which  w£«  lost  until  he  And  it.”  He  not  only 
came  to  seek  and  to  save,  but  He  kept  on 
searching  until  He  found  the  straying  sheep. 
Through  the  agony  of  the  temptation,  through 
loneliness  and  ignominy,  through  the  deep  wa¬ 
ters  of  Gethsemane,  through  the  scourging  and 
insuits  of  the  judgment  hall,  through  Calvary’s 
sea  of  blood  and  horror  of  soul-blackness.  He 
pressed  on  in  love’s  search,  never  resisting, 
never  fainting,  until  close  to  the  gates  of  hell 
He  found  the  lost,  and  the  shout  “It  is  flnish- 
ed,”  ended  the  search.  “  Herein  was  love — 
not  that  we  loved  Him,  but  that  He  loved  us,” 
and  when  you  and  I,  teachers,  have  been  in 
heaven  a  million  ages,  all  the  time  studying 
this  “  old,  old  story,”  we  shall  not  even  then 
be  able  to  tell  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
“The  Good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep.” 

And  then  there  are  precious  truths  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  Shepherd  to  the  saved 
sheep. 

“I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  and  know  My 
sheep.”  “  He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name.” 
It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  friends  to 
fail  to  recognize  each  other.  The  remark  is  a 
common  one  “  Your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can¬ 
not  recall  your  name,”  and  this  simply  means 
that  in  the  multitude  of  acquaintances  and 
friends,  the  peculiar  features  and  circum 
stances  of  this  one  do  not  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  mind.  “  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  know  My  sheep.”  But  may  it  not  be  that 
He  knows  them  collectively,  as  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  rescued  ones,  comprising  the  fold  on 
earth  ?  No ;  this  cannot  be  true,  for  “  He  call¬ 
eth  His  own  sheep  bj*  name.”  Though  there 
are  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  thousands  safe  within  the  home-fold, 
and  a  vast  throng  of  all  races  and  nationalities 
thronging  the  wilderness  pathway,  the  Shep¬ 
herd  knows  each  one,  even  to  the  name,  just 
as  a  mother  knows  and  loves  each  in  her  group 
of  children.  He  knows  his  character,  his  past 
history,  his  peculiar  weaknesses  and  easily  be¬ 
setting  sins.  He  knows  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  the  atmosphere  of  his 
home,  his  social  influences,  his  peculiarities  of 
disposition,  yes,  the  most  secret  desire,  pur¬ 
pose,  thought  of  his  soul.  And  if  He  thus 
knows  each  of  His  sheep.  His  mercies  are 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  each  one,  and  His 
strength  and  grace  are  given  as  each  requires. 
If  we  love  Him  and  trust  Him,  we  can  say 
“Jesus  knows  me,  calls  me  by  my  name,  and 
I  excite  a  peculiar  love  of  His  heart,  while  ev¬ 
ery  blessing  to  me  is  personal  and  special.” 

“  He  goeth  before  them.”  There  are  two 
precious  truths  enfolded  in  this  assurance 
One  is  that  the  Shepherd  is  always  with  the 
sheep,  going  before  them  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  the  sunshine  or  in  the  darkness,  present  with 
each  one,  to  encourage,  to  counsel,  to  protect, 
and  to  guide.  He  hears  every  sigh,  strengthens 


the  feeble  desires  after  righteousness,  and  pours 
the  balm  of  His  peace  into  every  woqnd.  And 
then  if  He  goes  before,  our  simple  part  is  just 
to  follow.  “  He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name, 
and  leadeth  them  out.”  We  know  that  He  is 
inflniteiy  wise,  and  so  His  path  must  always  be 
the  best  for  us,  though  clouds  and  darkness 
may  cause  it  to  seem  forbidding.  He  will  go 
before  us  in  our  studies  and  plays,  in  or  busi¬ 
ness  cares  and  household  duties,  and  we  need 
only  to  put  our  feet  in  His  footprints,  and  keep 
our  hands  in  His  Almighty  grasp.  So  we  can 
write  on  the  top  of  to-morrow’s  unwritten  his¬ 
tory  '‘He  leadeth  Me,”  and  say  with  David  “  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.”  And 
then  there  is  this  comforting  thought  in  the 
w'ords  “  He  goeth  before  them,”  and  it  is  the 
liberty  of  this  union  to  the  Shepherd.  He  does 
not  drive  the  sheep,  there’s  no  whip  in  the 
pierced  hands,  but  He  says  only  “  Come,  follow 
Me,”  andlove  moves  the  sheep  to  go  after  Him, 
for  there  is  safety  in  His  path,  and  following 
Him  means  “  Home  at  last.”  And  in  the  para¬ 
ble  (Luke  XV.  5)  there  is  another  sweet  picture 
of  the  Shepherd’s  care ;  “And  when  He  hath 
found  it.  He  layeth  it  on  His  shoulders  rejoic¬ 
ing.  ”  If  a  father  with  a  dear  child  was  fording 
a  river,  he  would  take  the  little  one  up  in  his 
arms  and  carry  him  over,  so  th%t  the  waters, 
however  rough,  could  harm  him.  “  He  layeth 
it  on  His  shouiders  rejoicing.”  When  we  trust 
our  souls  in  the  keeping  of  the  Shepherd,  then 
one  of  our  resting  places  is  on  His  shoulders, 
high  up  above  all  peril  and  all  anxiety,  above 
the  reach  even  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Good  Shepherd  and  His  sheep,  and 
it  is  the  marks  which  distinguish  this  flock 
from  all  others.  I  do  not  mean  those  marks 
which  are  made  by  ecclesiastical  officials,  such 
as  Baptism  and  Church  -  membership,  but 
marks  in  the  lives  of  the  true  disciples  of  the 
Saviour.  Notice  three  of  these  marks : 

1.  A  loving  acquaintance  with  the  Shepherd. 
“I  know  My  sheep,  and  am  known  of  Mine.” 
The  Christian  knows  Jesus  as  a  personal 
Saviour : 

“  He  saw  me  ruined  by  the  fall, 

Yet  loved  me,  notwithstanding  all ; 

He  saved  me  from  mj'  lost  estate, 

His  loving-kindness,  O  how  great !  ’’ 

At  His  touch  the  heavy  burden  of  guilt  rolled 
off,  and  at  His  spoken  forgiveness  peace  and 
joy  filled  the  soul.  He  broke  the  chains  of 
bondage.  He  scattered  the  clouds  of  wrath  with 
the  sunshine  of  His  grace ;  and  the  pardoned, 
liberated,  rejoicing  soul  thus  knows  Jesus  in 
this  sweet  experience,  just  as  your  knowledge 
of  a  friend  is  born  in  that  friend’s  love  to  you. 
Then  it  is  a  loving  acquaintance,  for  love  be¬ 
gets  love,  as  love  to  your  mother  was  born  in 
her  sacrifices  for  you,  and  in  the  blessings  she 
brought  to  your  life.  This  love  for  Christ  the 
Good  Shepherd  is  not  mere  complacency,  not 
something  which  can  be  expressed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  confession  or  the  formal  worship,  but  its 
mighty  pulsations  touch  every  nerve,  control 
everj'  desire,  and  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the 
redeemed  soul.  It  is  more  powerful  than  love 
of  pleasure,  than  love  of  riches,  than  love  of 
self,  for  it  prompts  the  believer  to  crucify  sin 
for  Jesus’  sake,  to  lay  self  and  self’s  wealth 
upon  His  altar,  as  a  voluntary  expression  of 
gratefui  affection.  Every  sheep  must  have 
this  mark,  must  be  abie  to  say  “  Thou  know- 
est  that  I  love  Thee.”  I  have  read  of  an  infi¬ 
del  philosopher,  and  a  great  man  intellectual¬ 
ly,  who  stood  one  day  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
chiid  whom  he  loved  passionately.  As  he 
watched  the  slowly  ebbing  life,  he  bent  down 
to  kiss  the  already  chilled  lips,  and  whispered 
“Do  you  love  me,  darling?”  “Yes,”  came 
the  answer  softly,  “yes,  papa,  I  love  you  dear¬ 
ly,  but  I  love  Jesus  more.”  And  it  was  this 
sweet  confession  of  a  love  for  an  unseen  Sav¬ 
iour,  stronger  than  the  love  of  father  or  mo¬ 
ther,  stronger  even  than  death,  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  proud  philosopher  of  the  reality  of 
the  Christian’s  faith. 

Another  mark  which  distinguishes  the  sheep 
of  Jesus,  is  that  “  They  know  His  voice,  and  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  for  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  strangers.”  This  fact  is  true  of 
the  sheep  in  Eastern  countries.  A  traveller 
writes  of  his  own  exiierience :  “  By  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  an  Eastern  shepherd,  I  tried  the  expe¬ 
riment  to  see  if  what  I  had  read  in  books  was 
true.  First,  I  watched  him  as  he  called  to  the 
sheep,  now  collectively,  now  specifying  this 
and  that  one  by  name.  As  he  cailed,  they  ap¬ 
peared  like  intelligent  beings ;  his  voice  seem¬ 
ed  to  rivet  their  attention,  and  those  whom  he 
named  answered  by  leaving  all  the  rest  and 
coming  up  to  him.  Well,  I  put  on  the  shepherd’s 
clothes,  I  imitated  his  voice  (as  I  thought,  very 
perfectly),  I  called  loudly,  and  then  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  but  I  could  not  persuade  one  sheep  to  so 
much  as  look  at  me.  And  then  the  shepherd, 
though  dressed  in  my  clothing,  spoke  just  a 
word,  and  the  whole  flock  looked  up,  eagerly 
listening  for  their  master’s  message.”  “  They 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.”  What  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  that  Intimate,  close, 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  believer  and 
Christ!  of  that  personal  and  precious  love- 
knowledge  of  Him,  which  enables  the  disciple 
to  know  His  voice,  and  know  it  everywhere — a 
voice  that  the  roar  of  the  world  cannot  drown, 
and  that  the  devil  cannot  successfully  imitate. 
Have  you  this  sheep-mark,  teacher  ?  Ask  your 
scholars  who  are  church-members,  if  they  have 
it,  this  “  secret  witness  of  His  love,  this  divine 
prompting,  this  conscious  strength  in  His  sup¬ 
port,  led  into  the  mind  of  God  by  Him,  their 
prayers  shaped  by  His  inward  teachings,  hav¬ 
ing  at  every  step  this  blessed  testimony  that 
we  please  Him.” 

Another  sheep-mark  is  the  following  the 
Shepherd.  “  He  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  foliow  Him.”  A  flock  in  the  East  may 
all  be  lying  in  the  meadow  as  if  asleep,  but 
when  the  shepherd  calls,  they  all  stand  on  their 
feet  and  begin  to  move  toward  him.  Now  fol¬ 
lowing  Christ  is  not  the  profession  to  follow 
Him,  but  the  daily  life  of  obedience  to  His  wili ; 
and  this  following  includes  a  i>erfect  confidence 
in  His  wisdom,  a  deep  love  for  His  kingdom, 
and  a  childlike  reliance  uiK)n  His  strength. 
And  then  it  will  be  a  continuous  following,  not 
only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  the  world-life, 
where  are  the  woives  that  attack  the  sheep, 
and  only  as  they  keep  close  to  the  Shepherd, 
will  there  be  safe  and  heavenward  walking 
Thank  God,  the  Great  Shepherd  goes  before  us 
in  our  intensest  daily  living,  and  there  is  more 
true  piety  in  sanctified  trade,  in  a  noble  integ¬ 
rity,  in  mercantile  purity,  than  there  is  in  bow¬ 
ing  the  head  in  the  public  worship,  and  saying 
our  prayers  at  morning  and  night.  But  how 
can  one  know  that  he  is  following  the  Shep¬ 
herd  ?  Let  me  give  you  four  sure  tests : 

1.  He  always  leads  away  from  sin,  and  so  he 
who  follows  Jesus,  will  be  growing  in  inward 
purity,  and  in  the  beauty  of  spiritual  graces. 

2.  The  Shepherd  leads  into  liberty,  and  so 
away  from  all  bondage  to  earthly  fashions  and 
customs,  and  from  everything  that  is  hurtful 
to  you  as  an  heir  of  glory. 

3.  He  who  follows  the  Shepherd  will  listen  at 
every  step  for  His  voice,  never  cherishing  a 
thought  which  has  not  His  approval,  never 
speaking  without  the  prayer  “  O  Lord,  open 
Thou  my  lips,”  never  going  anywhere  that 
Jesus  cannot  go  too,  even  though  the  oid  self 
may  long  to  go.  For  the  leadership  has  chang¬ 
ed,  old  things  are  passed  away,  the  will  of 


Christ  has  become  his  will.  His  law  is  now  his 
delight. 

4.  He  who  follows  the  Shepherd  will  have 
something  of  His  enthusiasm  for  the  salvation 
of  the  perishing.  It  was  John,  whose  head  was 
pillowed  on  Jesus’  bosom,  who  outran  Peter. 
And  when  my  dead,  selfish  heart  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  glowing  flame  of  God’s  love 
for  the  lost  and  dying,  it  must  be  kindled  with 
His  passion  and  filled  with  His  burning  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

One  word  more.  Only  this  blessed  Shepherd 
can  lead  a  sinner  back  to  the  heavenly  sheep- 
fold.  We  cannot  find  the  way  ourselves,  but 
He  has  travelled  every  step  of  the  journey,  and 
if  we  follow  Him  we  shall  reach  the  city,  which 
hath  foundations,  where  Death  never  enters, 
where  no  one  ever  says  I  am  sick,  where  the 
Shepherd  feeds  them  and  leads  them  unto  liv¬ 
ing  fountains  of  waters,  and  the  tears  are  all 
wiped  away. 


MISSIOSARIES  MOBBED  BY  THE  CHINESE. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  You  will  see  by  the  following 
thrilling  letter  written  by  our  daughter,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Fulton,  while  fleeing  to  Canton,  that  our 
Chinese  neighbors  rapidly  learn  to  imitate  the 
American  custom  of  mobbing  foreigners.  The 
appeal  signed  by  all  the  missionaries  in  South¬ 
ern  China,  asking  our  Assembly  to  take  some 
action  condemning  the  recent  outrages  upon 
Chinamen  in  this  country,  had  not  yet  reached 
our  Assembly,  when  that  Chinese  mob  at  Kwai 
Peng  blotted  out  our  new  and  promising  mis¬ 
sion  at  that  idace.  The  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  have  learned  from  the  recent  letters  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  in  your  paper,  something  of 
the  importance  and  promise  of  that  fleld.  Mr. 
Fulton,  his  wife  and  sister.  Miss  Dr.  Mary  Ful¬ 
ton,  entered  that  field  last  Fall.  They  began 
hospital  work  at  once,  and  were  kindly  receiv¬ 
ed  both  by  the  military  and  civil  mandarin. 
Miss  Dr.  Mary  Fulton  had  been  successful  in 
rendering  important  medical  assistance  to  the 
military  mandarin.  He  had  become  a  warm 
friend  of  the  missionaries.  A  home  and  hospi¬ 
tal  grounds  had  been  secured.  The  hospital 
buildings  were  in  process  of  erection.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  had  commenced  to  gather  pupils 
in  a  quiet  way.  Mr.  Fulton  was  expecting  to 
commence  preaching  the  Gospel  at  an  early 
day,  when  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  mob  were 
enacted.  Thus  early  were  realized  the  fears  of 
our  missionaries  concerning  the  effect  upon 
their  work  of  the  barbarous  outrages  practiced 
by  our  own  countrymen  upon  the  Chinese  on 
our  western  coast.  But  Mrs.  Fulton’s  letter, 
which  I  send  you,  must  tell  its  owm  story. 

Yours  truly,  S.  E.  Wishard. 


On  the  River  on  the  way  home  1 
from  Ewai-Peng  to  Canton,  March  6, 18B6.  ) 

My  Dear  Loved  Ones — You  are  surprised  to  see 
the  above,  I  know,  and  frightened,  too.  You  will 
be  more  so  when  you  know  the  terrible  trials 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.  Let  everj’ 
breatli  be  one  of  thanksgiving  that  our  lives  are 
spared,  though  we  are  bereft  of  every  earthly  pos¬ 
session. 

We  left  Kwai-Peng  this  morning  just  at  day¬ 
break,  and  I  want  to  write  all  the  particulars  be¬ 
fore  I  reach  Canton,  for  we  shall  be  so  very  busy 
there.  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  We  are  so  worn  out 
and  prostrated  we  can  scarcely  collect  our  thoughts. 
There  are  at  present  in  Kwal-Peng  several  thou¬ 
sand  Chinese  students,  attending  the  biennial  lit¬ 
erary  examination.  These  men,  with  their  ser¬ 
vants,  are  numbered  at  ten  thousand.  They  are 
from  four  different  districts,  and  are  a  mean, 
proud  class  of  men.  They  have  been  here  for 
some  weeks,  and  had  been  friendly  and  inoffensive 
till  the  magistrate  closed  the  gambling-shops, 
about  a  week  ago,  since  which  time  they  have 
spent  their  idle  hours  in  coming  out  to  our  place 
to  see  what  tlio  foreign  devils  possessed. 

The  walls  of  the  pretty  new  hospital  were  just 
up,  and  the  carpenters  were  working  on  the  beams. 
We  were  nicely  settled,  our  furniture  having  come 
from  Canton,  and  we  w'ere  well  supplied  with  fresh 
flour,  sugar,  etc.,  from  below.  The  trouble  came 
upon  us  suddenly,  Thursday  morning ;  in  fact,  we 
were  still  at  breakfast. 

The  men  seemed  so  rough  that  Albert  left  his 
meal  unfinished  and  went  out  to  the  little  mud 
hospital,  where  the  medical  assistant  was  trying  to 
hold  the  fort.  The  crowd  was  rough,  and  could 
not  be  pacifled — said  they  wanted  to  come  in  and 
see  the  house  and  the  women.  Unfortunately  for 
the  whole  proceeding,  the  magistrate  had  gone 
some  distance  from  the  city  to  meet  Andrew  Hap- 
per  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  were  on  their  way  back  to 
Canton.  This  fact  gave  the  people  more  license. 
They  became  unmanageable,  and  Anally  burst 
open  the  front  gate.  At  this  juncture  Albert  rea¬ 
lized  they  were  seeking  plunder,  and  without  say¬ 
ing  anything  to  us^  left  for  the  magistrate’s  “ya- 
meen,”  not  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  city.  It 
was  very  wise  in  him  not  to  have  told  us;  we 
should  have  been  so  frightened. 

At  10  o’clock  I  put  Edith  to  sleep  as  usual,  then 
tried  to  compose  myself  to  think  what  we  should 
do.  Just  then  the  cook  came  in,  saying  Albert 
had  gone  to  the  yameen  for  soldiers  and  protec¬ 
tion.  You  don’t  know  what  a  terrible  feeling  came 
over  me  when  I  realized  that  Mary,  Edith,  Agnai, 
and  I  were  alone,  with  that  wild,  hooting  mob  out¬ 
side  the  door. 

Our  cook  was  brave  and  faithful.  We  closed 
and  barred  the  two  front  windows  and  doors,  plac¬ 
ing  against  them  the  iron  bars  brought  from  Can¬ 
ton  for  the  windows  of  the  new'  hospital.  The  mob 
called  on  us  to  open  the  doors  and  let  them  in. 
Finding  we  would  not,  they  tried  to  break  in  the 
door,  but  failed.  We  felt  more  and  more  the  dan¬ 
ger  we  were  in.  An  angry  Chinese  mob  is  a  terri¬ 
ble  thing  to  encounter.  I  had  seen  one  in  Canton, 
you  know. 

Once  I  thought  I  would  pack  a  valise  with 
things,  our  account  books,  receipts,  leases,  etc., 
putting  in  crackers,  milk,  and  clothes  for  Edith. 
This  I  did,  but  decided  it  would  be  snatched  from 
me,  so  I  pinned  the  Viceroy’s  proclamation  and 
our  papers  above  mentioned  to  my  skirts  under- ' 
neath,  intending  to  carry  the  account  book  in  my 
hand. 

The  mob  called  kill,  butcher,  choke,  and  other 
frightful  things.  Failing  in  breaking  down  the 
front  door,  they  began  throwing  stones  upon  the 
tiled  roof.  The  noise  made  by  the  falling  tiles 
only  frightened  us  the  more.  Fortunately  the 
three  front  rooms  had  plank  ceilings.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  we  should  have  been  killed.  Every 
breath  was  a  prayer  that  we  might  be  spared  until 
Albert  should  return  with  protection. 

Imagine  our  horror  when  wo  heard  them  say 
“let  us  burn  them,”  and  began  to  pile  hay  and 
bamboo  at  the  front  door.  Our  only  escape  was 
through  a  side  door,  and  if  they  piled  the  same 
material  there  and  burned  that  door,  we  were  help¬ 
less.  Mary  was  not  strong,  but  said  she  would 
carry  Edith,  as  I  am  not  strong.  So  putting  on 
our  hats,  and  taking  one  last  look  at  our  precious 
things,  we  started  (with  Mary’s  nurse,  Agnai,)  for 
the  side  door.  The  tears  would  come  when  I 
thought  of  all  we  mu.st  leave  to  be  destroyed,  but 
our  lives  were  more  precious. 

We  left  the  side  door.  The  mob  seeing  us,  fol¬ 
lowed  close  u)Mn  us,  calling  out  the  same  terrible 
threats  and  using  terribly  vile  language.  I  turned 
to  them  and  said ;  “  Here  we  are :  now  see  us,  but 
don't  you  dare  touch  us.  We  came  here  to  heal 
your  sick  and  do  you  good,  and  yet  you  treat  us 
like  this.  We  have  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospital, 
sent  here  by  the  military’  mandarin.  He  is  our 
friend,  and  if  you  in  any  way  injure  us  he  will  give 
you  what  you  deserve.” 

They  understood  what  I  said,  and  exclaimed 
“  Why,  she  speaks  our  dialect,”  but  did  not  cease 
their  terrible  threats,  and  would  press  close  upon 
us,  but  we  were  calm  and  did  not  run,  but  walked 
slowly  towanl  the  city.  We  followed  the  path 
to  the  mountain  stream. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  creek  were  two  boats,  one  a 
Chinese  soldier’s  boat,  but  the  mob  threatened 
both  boats,  and  neither  would  give  us  assistance. 
As  they  threatened  to  butcher  or  drown  us,  I  could 


said  help  is  coming — soldiers  are  on  the  way,  and 
looking  across  the  stream  I  saw  a  man  from  the 
yameen  (one  who  had  visited  us)  coming  toward 
us,  followed  by  some  soldiers.  I  motioned  to  him, 
and^he  waved  his  hand. 

When  he  reached  us  he  said  “Have  no  fear,” and 
told  the  mob  to  stop  their  noise  and  disperse.  Of 
course  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  then  con¬ 
ducted  us  over  the  stream  and  on  the  road  leatling 
to  the  city ;  we  sat  down  on  the  grass  completely 
exhausted.  The  hot  sun  beat  down  upon  us. 

A  soldier  gave  us  an  umbrella,  and  we  settled 
ourselves  to  wait  until  Albert  and  more  help 
should  arrive.  The  mob  were  still  around  us,  un¬ 
til  we  were  almost  suffocated.  After  waiting  till 
about  1  o’clock  (two  hours  from  the  time  we  left 
the  house),  one  of  our  village  boys  came  to  tell  us 
a  boat  and  soldiers  were  coming  for  us.  Imagine 
our  relief.  The  boat  was  a  long  time  in  reaching 
us :  during  this  time  the  captain  (who  commanded 
the  soldiers  who  lined  the  river  bank  to  salute  the 
magistrate  as  his  boat  returned  down  the  riverl 
had  taken  us  into  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  where 
we  waited  for  the  boat. 

They  took  us  down  the  river  until  we  reached 
the  landing,  whence  we  were  conducted  to  the 
yameen  by  the  path  in  the  sketch.  It  was  nearly 
two  when  we  reached  there,  where  we  found  Albert 
pacing  the  floor  in  a  perfect  agony.  Mary’s  assist¬ 
ant  had  found  and  told  him  we  were  standing  on 
the  river  bank  with  the  mob  about  us.  How  did 
he  know  but  we  might  be  killed  ?  He  was  mobbed 
and  stoned  through  the  streets  to  the  yameen. 

The  magistrate  being  away,  his  deputy  told  Al¬ 
bert  he  must  not  return  to  us  or  he  would  be  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  mob  in  the  streets,  and  that  he  would 
send  soldiers  immediately  to  bring  us  to  the  ya¬ 
meen.  The  Chinese  are  slow,  you  know.  Had 
they  hurried  to  us  when  Albert  first  reached  the 
yameen,  we  would  have  been  there  an  hour  or 
more  sooner.  His  suspense  was  terrible.  All  this 
time  we  did  not  know  how  ho  was  faring.  He 
might  have  been  killed  in  the  streets.  Can  you 
imagine  our  joy  at  being  together  again  ?  Our 
lives  were  spared,  what  were  our  possessions  com¬ 
pared  to  that  ?  Had  Albert  not  gone  to  the  ya¬ 
meen  when  he  did,  we  might  all  have  been  killed ; 
we  would  certainly  had  no  help  from  the  magis¬ 
trate.  Andrew  Happor  kindly  sent  us  oat-meal, 
sugar,  milk,  and  sardines,  and  about  eighteen  dol¬ 
lars  in  silver,  so  we  shall  get  along  until  we  reach 
Canton. 

■Wednesday,  May  13.  Now  I  must  finish.  We 
are  on  our  way  down  the  river,  going  at  a  good 
rate.  Weil,  you  left  us  at  the  yameen.  The  mag¬ 
istrate  gave  us  a  room,  where  we  spent  Thursdaj’ 
night,  Friday,  and  Friday  night.  Our  cook,  who 
kept  with  us,  stayed  at  the  same  house  until  the 
mob  began  to  loot,  then  left  to  find  us.  By  6 
o’clock  the  house  had  been  stripped  of  everything, 
and  our  house,  together  with  all  the  houses  given 
in  the  sketch,  were  burned  down.  We  sent  Mary’s 
assistant  to  see  if  any  remaining  articles  could  be 
found ;  but  not  a  thing. 

In  the  afternoon  two  of  the  mob  were  arrested. 
The  magistrate  could  have  saved  the  house  and 
many  of  our  things  had  he  sent  soldiers  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  house  upon  Albert’s  request.  As  it  is, 
everything  we  possess  is  gone — organ,  machine, 
stove,  beds,  mattresses,  clothing,  everything. 

The  magistrate  sent  us  to  the  boat  at  daylight 
Saturday  morning,  and  gave  us  a  boat  and  soldiers 
to  accompany  us  to  Ng.  Chow,  nearly  half  way  to 
Canton.  Here  we  changed  boats,  and  again  last 
evening  we  were  obliged  to  change.  We  are  all 
tired,  worn  out,  and  dirty.  We  have  no  clothes 
but  these  we  have  on.  Our  food,  too,  is  poor,  but 
we  hope  to  be  in  Canton  by  Friday  morning. 

We  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do,  but  will  hope 
to  arrange  to  board  until  September.  Our  home  is 
in  Kwai-Peng,  and  soon  as  the  government  refunds 
us  what  we  have  lost,  and  will  guarantee  us  pro¬ 
tection,  we  will  return  there;  at  least  Albert  will. 

I  shall  not  go  for  a  year,  anyway.  We  must 
not  take  our  little  family  into  danger  again.  We 
have  escaped  once,  but  might  not  again.  Only 
God  saved  us  from  a  terrible  death.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  be  spared  for  more  service  for  Him.  You 
must  not  be  anxious  about  us.  We  shall  try  not 
to  run  any  risks. 

Florence  Wishard  Fulton. 


not  help  looking  at  our  darling’s  little  innocent 
face  and  wondering  if  they  would  dare  touch  us. 
We  tried  to  cross  the  stream  to  go  to  the  city,  but 
they  would  not  let  us.  They  closed  around  us 
until  it  was  suffocating,  and  we  were  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted.  They  tried  to  snatch  my  account  book, 
but  I  held  it  fast.  Part  of  them  gave  a  wild  yell, 
and  ran  back  to  the  house  to  plunder. 

We  stood  at  the  creek’s  mouth,  watching  for  Al- 
bert,  and  hoping  every  moment  help  would  come 
The  opposite  bank  was  lined  with  soldiers,  wait¬ 
ing  to  salute  the  magistrate  when  he  should  re¬ 
turn,  but  none  offered  us  protection.  The  mob 
was  increasing  in  numbers.  After  standing  there 
helpless  for  a  long  time  (it  seem^  hours)  two  well- 
dressed  men  pushed  their  way  through  to  us,  and 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

“  Commencement  ”  at  this  first  of  our  Colleges 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  was  this  year 
introduced  by  a  sermon  before  the  Young  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Association,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
College,  on  Sunday  evening,  June  6th,  by  the  Rev. 
David  Toney,  D.D.,  of  Cazenovia.  The  theme  of 
his  admirable  sermon  was  “  Goodness  as  a  Source 
of  Power,”  and  was  heard  with  marked  attention 
and  interest. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  following,  the  Baccalau¬ 
reate  sermon  was  preached  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  before  the  College  and  the  united 
congregations  of  the  First  and  Second  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Churches,  by  Rev.  President  Cowles.  After  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  bj'  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  A. 
W.  Spooner,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Dr. 
Cowles  preached  from  Rom.  xiil.  1,  “  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.”  In  the 
choice  of  the  powers  that  dominate  the  soul,  char¬ 
acter  and  destiny  are  fixed.  The  claims  of  per* 
sonal  responsibility  were  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  young  ladies  who  compose  the  graduating 
class.  President  Cowles  holds  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  pirnsed 
through  the  course  under  his  instructions,  and  the 
earnest  counsels  of  this  Baccalaureate  address 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  class  of  1886. 
Floral  decorations  and  appropriate  music  added 
their  charms  to  the  occasion. 

On  Monday  evening  the  two  literary  societies 
united  in  an  entertainment  at  the  College  chapel. 
Instead  of  the  usual  exercises,  an  original  operat- 
ta  was  given,  entitled  “  The  Strike  of  the  Sciences.’’ 
The  music  was  from  the  opera  of  “  The  Mikado.” 
In  reporting  it,  the  Elmira  Advertiser  said  “  It 
was,  all  in  all,  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the 
best  work  ever  given  In  Elmira,  and  the  young  la¬ 
dies  are  deserving  of  the  sincerest  praise.”  The 
hall  was  crowded,  and  the  audience  was  delighted. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  class  day  exercises 
were  attended  on  the  shaded  campus.  Full  of 
brightness  and  wit,  the  prophet,  the  poet,  and  the 
historian  entertained  the  large  audience  for  an 
hour,  to  their  great  delight.  The  College  grounds 
are  spacious,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  adorned 
with  lake,  and  lawn,  and  flowers,  and  trees.  If 
pleasant  surroundings  can  secure  happiness,  the 
ladies  of  Elmira  College  ought  never  to  be  home¬ 
sick.  The  College  for  a  long  series  of  years  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  prevailing  sickness, 
and  the  healthful  appearance  of  the  young  ladies 
advertises  the  College  as  a  superior  health  resort. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  cultured  audience  listened 
in  wrapt  attention  to  an  admirable  address  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent  of  New  York,  before  the 
literaiy  societies,  on  “Character.”  The  “Hall 
Prize”  for  the  best  essay,  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Allis  of  Prattsburgh. 

Wednesday  morning  a  goodly  andience  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  chapel  to  listen  to  the  Alumn®  address 
by  Miss  Mary  L.  Mattoon  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1876,  and  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  professor  in  Biddle  University.  The 
address  was  “A  plea  for  the  Culture  of  the  Spoken 
Word,”  and  urged  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  oratory  and  conversation.  It  was  listened 
to  with  the  closest  attention  and  heartily  applaud¬ 
ed. 

Following  this,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Kelly,  a  member  of 
the  same  class,  read  a  poem  commemorative  of  the 
occasion,  which  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  a 
heart.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumn®  Asso¬ 
ciation  followed  these  public  exercises,  and  in  the 
evening  a  delightful  social  reunion  was  enjoyed, 
the  spacious  chapel,  parlors,  society-rooms  and 
halls  adjoining  each  other,  affording  special  ac¬ 
commodations  for  such  an  occasion.  The  recep¬ 
tion  was  largely  attended  by  Invited  guests,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

On  Thursday  occurred  the  exercises  of  Com¬ 
mencement  day.  Eight  graduates  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  flve  of  whom  read  essays.  Miss 
Lizzie  M.  Allis  of  Prattsburgh  gave  the  salutatory 
address,  and  Miss  M.  Louise  Godfrey  of  Elmira 
was  the  valedictorian.  The  other  graduates  are 
Miss  Susan  H.  Curtis  of  Horseheads,  Miss  Fanny  G. 
Happersett  of  Willets  Point,  Miss  Alice  M.  Platt 
of  New  York,  Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt  of  Elmira,  Miss 
Jeanie  T.  Reid  of  Elmira,  and  Miss  Lucy  8.  West 
of  Andover,  Mass.  Miss  Platt  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Platt  of  Bath,  and  Miss 


West  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  S. 
West,  missionary  physician  in  Sivas,  Turkey. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon 

S.  Elizabeth  Cook  of  Wisconsin,  and  Miss  Europa 
D.  Gifford  of  Elmira,  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
course  was  granted  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Mattoon  of 
the  Class  of  1876,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  recent  meeting  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  consider,  and  if  deemed 
best,  to  present  for  adoption  an  additional  course 
of  instruction  leading  to  a  degree,  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  those  who,  for  varied  reasons,  are  un¬ 
able  to  take  the  full  course  with  its  degree  of  A.B. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  lower  in  any  degree  the 
high  standard  for  which  the  College  lias  been  noted 
in  the  past,  but  to  provide  facilities  for  the  highest 
culture  of  those  whose  circumstances  or  tastes 
hinder  them  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
Synod  at  its  meeting  in  October  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  this  College,  and  will  surely  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  has  occasion  to  be  proud  of  its  only 
daughter. _ 


THEY  THAT  SEEK  ME  EARLY  SHALL  FIND  HE. 

We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Hannibal  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  of  the  gods  and  made  him 
swear  eternal  enmity  to  Rome.  Unworthy  of 
those  powers  which  shone  upon  many  a  terrible 
battle  fleld  as  was  the  vow  of  Hannibal,  it  none 
the  less  leaves  us  the  lesson  of  an  early  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  young  man’s  powere  to  a  definite 
object.  Standing  before  the  formative  r«solu 
tion  of  155,000  young  men  in  our  American 
colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
aw'aiting  the  declaration  of  their  life  purpose, 
we  view  a  far  vaster  phenomenon  than  the  vow 
of  Hannibal.  His  fell  resolve  was  that  of  a 
single  leader.  But  the  resolve  of  these  young 
men  is  the  determination  of  a  whole  army  of 
leaders,  who  are  destined  to  become  captains  of 
fifties  and  of  hundreds,  of  thousands  and  of 
tens  of  thousands,  according  to  their  powers, 
inherent  and  acquired.  They  present  a  scene 
of  promise,  a  burden  for  solicitude,  which  every 
thoughtful  Christian  will  not  only  ponder  but 
pray  over  as  directly  relative  to  our  Zion.  The 
more  so  as  educated  men  will  rule,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  in  the  affairs  of  State — the 
more  so  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  not  one 
half  of  these  young  men  are  Christians  by  con¬ 
fession,  and  still  the  more  so,  as  observation 
shows  that  if  a  man  passes  through  college 
without  submission  to  the  claims  of  Christ  upon 
his  life,  there  is  a  constantly  narrowing  pre¬ 
sumption  of  his  ever  doing  so.  The  emphatic 
promise  is  “  They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find 
Me.” 

By  well  defined  right  the  Church  of  Christ 
manifests  her  abiding  interest  in  college-bred 
men.  The  Church  has  been  mainly  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  planting  the  seats  of  classical  learning 
which  sit  all  over  this  fair  land  as  refiners  of 
the  thought  and  impulses  of  our  youth.  The 
Church  has  not  been  content  with  mere  secular 
training.  She  holds  that  man  is  a  moral  and 
religious  being  with  an  expectancy  for  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  —  that  the  evidences  for 
Christianity  are  as  important  as  the  geological 
evidences  or  any  other.  The  purpose  of  a 
Christian  college  is  to  hold  an  even  hand  between 
the  secular  and  the  sacred — while  the  young 
man  grows  up  into  the  classics  and  exact  sci¬ 
ences,  he  shall  also  grow  up  into  Christ,  who  is 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  dangerous 
chasm  in  the  education  of  any  young  man  until 
he  is  moored  peacefully  and  submissively  in  the 
harbor  of  definite  morals  and  spiritual  convic¬ 
tion.  Any  other  education  is  the  fit  harness  for 
an  elegant  rogue.  An  entrance  into  serene  con¬ 
fidence  in  Christianity,  either  as  a  system  or  as  a 
life,  is  fundamental  to  any  young  man’s  well¬ 
being.  Christianity  gives  balance  to  all  our 
faculties.  Conviction  here  determines  what 
shall  be  the  outcome  of  one’s  thought  upon 
every  important  question,  whether  that  ques¬ 
tion  relate  to  men  or  things.  Christian  convic¬ 
tion  rules  one’s  conception  of  the  world,  of 
human  action,  of  human  possessions,  of  human 
history,  of  human  destiny,  of  the  mission  and 
supreme  purpose  of  being  itself.  Christianity 
is  that  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump.  It  permeates  one  through  and  through 
—reason,  judgment,  affections,  will,  every  part 
will  feel  the  touch  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. — A. 
W.  Ringland. 


FROM  DUTIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  EMPLOYEE}. 

Do  not  say  of  the  young  men  in  your  employ 
“  If  they  do  their  work  in  the  business  hours, 
that  is  all  I  have  to  ask.”  God  has  made  you 
that  young  man’s  guardian.  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  many  of  these  young  men  are 
orphans,  or  worse  than  orphans,  flung  out  into 
society  to  struggle  for  themselves.  A  young 
man  is  pitched  into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  md  a  plank  is  pitched  after  him,  and 
then  he  is  told  to  take  that  and  swim  ashore. 
Treat  that  young  man  as  you  would  like  to 
have  your  son  treated  if  you  were  dead.  Be  a 
father  to  that  clerk.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  to  hear  an  aged  merchant  ad¬ 
dressing  his  clerks  and  saying  “my  son.”  That 
young  man  in  your  employ  has  a  history.  His 
father  was  a  drunkard.  His  first  remembrance 
of  his  father,  was  the  father  coming  home  late 
at  night  intoxicated,  and  the  children  hiding 
under  the  bed  frightened.  And  that  young 
man  has  stood  many  a  time  between  father  and 
mother,  keeping  her  from  the  brutal  blow.  He 
is  prematurely  old,  trying  to  provide  for  the 
house-rent  and  clothing  for  his  younger  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters.  He  may  seem  to  you  like  all 
other  young  men,  but  God  and  his  mother  know 
he  is  a  hero.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  has 
suffered  as  much  as  many  have  at  sixty.  Do 
not  tread  on  him.  Do  not  swear  at  him.  Do 
not  send  him  on  a  useless  errand.  Say  Good¬ 
morning  and  Gpod-night  and  Good-bye.  You 
are  deciding  that  young  man’s  destiny  for  two 
worlds.— Dr.  Talmage. 


How  a  Wounded  Soldier  Found  Relief. 

Fleminoton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31, 1885. 

Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen— Dear  Sirs :  Your  letter  under 
the  date  of  October  25th  came  to  band  last  evening,  and 
I  hasten  to  reply. 

I  am  sorry  you  felt  it  needful  to  ask  “  permission” 
to  do  a  thing  so  obviously  right,  and  a  thing  that  I  am 
myself  doing  at  every  favorable  opportunity,  viz;  state 
for  the  benefit  of  other  sufferers  what  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  has  done  for  me.  > 

You  certainly  and  most  cheerfully  have  my  unquali¬ 
fied  permission  to  use  any  information  concerning  my 
case  that  you  have,  or  that  I  can  give. 

What  it  did  for  me  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  with 
diffidence  I  tell  the  whole  truth,  except  where  I  am  well 
known. 

During  the  war,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  a 
minie  ball  went  crashing  through  my  spine  lengthwise, 
passing,  the  surgeon  said,  as  close  to  the  spinal  cord 
as  it  could  and  not  sever  it.  Inflammation  was  only 
kept  down  by  treatment  with  ice  in  Washington  for  a 
month  afterwards. 

By  spells  since,  and  sometimes  for  about  a  year  to¬ 
gether,  the  suffering  has  amounted  to  extreme  agony, 
so  great  that  insanity.  It  seems,  must  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  had  I  not  been  quieted  with  morphine  before  I  got 
the  Compound  Oxygen.  The  last  “  pull  ”  I  had  (and  I 
had  them  at  Intervals  of  about  two  years)  ended  with 
the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  the  Summer  of  1882. 

The  day  the  (lompound  Oxygen  came  I  was  not  able 
to  sit  up  to  have  my  bed  made,  so  sat  up  in  bed  to  in¬ 
bale,  and  thought  as  1  did  so  “  sold  again,  this  will 
amount  to  nothing.” 

However,  determined  to  follow  directions,  I  inhaled 
again  in  the  evening,  and  instead  of  six  doses  of  mor¬ 
phine  that  evening,  as  on  the  evening  before,  I  only 
took  one  small  dose,  and  slept  more  than  usual  and 
better.  The  next  night  took  no  morphing  and  slept  good 
eight  bour^,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  rode  out  in  a 
carriage  two  or  three  miles,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
walked  (on  crutches)  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  time. 

Like  most  of  all  who  get  up  feeling  “  so  good,”  but 
whose  judgment  is  as  feeble  as  the  body,  I  would  over¬ 
do  and  get  down,  but  I  would  get  up  almost  as  soon. 
These  downs  and  ups  covered  a  space  of  perhaps  three 
months,  since  which  time  I  have  not  been  confined  to 
the  bed  nor  the  house  for  a  day ;  but  of  course  an  injury 
so  great  is  a  permanent  one.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the 
injury,  that  at  times  ( more  likely  after  a  spell  of  writing) 
any  person  standing  close  to  me  when  1  turn  my  be^ 
slowly,  can  hear  a  grating  sound  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  rubbing  a  knife  on  a  whetstone.  Of  course 
such  a  mangling  and  tearing  of  the  nerves  centering 
(do  they  not  ?)  along  the  spine  leaves  me  in  a  constant¬ 
ly  enfeebled  condition,  but  when  the  brain  feels  strain- 
M  and  the  nerves  sensitive,  a  tew  days’  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  brings  back  (has  every  time  so  far)  an 
Increase  of  vitality,  and  all  the  health  that  can  be  put 
into  a  body  that  has  l^en  so  harshly  handled,  and  much 
more  than  you  doctors  encouraged  me  to  hope  tor  when 
I  asked  your  advice  concerning  it.  I  regard  Compound 


1  asked  your  aavice  concerning  it.  1  regard  uom pound 
Oxygen  as  nature’s  strong  right  hand  for  repairing 
bodily  waste  and  damage.  Yours  truly. 


(Rev.)  J.  d.  Sondkblin. 

A  treatise  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  on  Compound 
Oxygen  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application 
to  Drs.  8TAEKKT  A  Palek,  1529  Arch  street,  Phlla.,  ' 


Pa. 


Beet,  easiest  to  use  and  cheapest.  Piso’s  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  By  druggists.  6()e.  • 


Are  swnreol  the  f*ct  thstthe  greateet  musical  need 
of  the  choir  la  cood,  new  hcripture  and  Hymn 
Anthems  for  oMning,  closing,  and  occasional 

|•‘llUSI^ALVlSITOB’’ p 


This  need  the^'llusirALVisiTOB”  proposes  to  supply 

EVERY  MONTH. 

It  will  have  in  each  number  enough 


Clioice  Anthems  and  Chnii  Pieces 


to  last  a  choir  until  the  next  issne.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  will  be  a  number  of  tliie  Organ  Volun¬ 
taries,  while  in  the  reading  department  will  be 
found  the  usual  assortment  of  Skelctaco,Stort«s, 
Kwwya.  and  articles  of  special  interest  to  choir 
and  chorus  members. 


Subscription,  $1.60  a  ytar. 

In  Clubs  of  6  or  more,  tl.ooeach. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  for  xo  cents.  Address 


THE  JOHH  CHURCH  C0„ 

CINCINNATI,©. 


IIMTED  STATES  TRUST  COMPISY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 


Capital  and  Snrplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEHE8T  ALIXIXYED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  fire 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whols 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  u 
well  SIS  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

IVM.  H.  MACY,  Tlce-Presldent. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vlce*Presldent. 


TRUSTEES: 

DAK.  H.  ARNOLD, 

THOMAS  SLOOOMB, 

CHARLES  E.  BILL, 

WILSON  G.  HUNT, 

WILLIAM  H  MACT, 


CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN. 

JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS. 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
JOHN  J.  ASTOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 

8.  H.  BUCKINGHAM, 


HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 
EBASTCS  CORNING, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

JOHN  HABSEN  RHOADES, 


ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES. 
ROBERT  B.  MINTUBN, 
OEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN. 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W,  BAYARD  CDTTINCL 
CHAS.  8.  SMITH. 


WILUAM  ROCKEFELLER,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBR. 
HENRY  L.  THOBNELL,  Secretary. 

LiOUIS  O,  HAMPTON,  Asslstut  Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

SIXTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUAXY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  ■  •  8,011,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  878,488  $8 

Net  Surplus, .  .  -  •  •  1,227,996  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  •  •  $7,618,116  08 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cnsli  In  Bnnlu . $#48,795  •• 

Bonds  and  Morteages.  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Bstate .  897,880  00 

United  States  Stocks  (^market  ralne).  #,879,300  00 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds  ... 

(market  value). . . ^ 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  vnlne).  ###,000  M 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  1##,850  OO 
Interest  due  on  Ist  January.  1886... .  97,086  O# 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

or  Agents . 

Real  Kstate . l.«7#,68a  77 

Total . ..$7,6184M 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  PreBidenL 
D.  A.  HEALD,  Tlce-Presldent. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  k  Sec»y. 

T.  B.  OBEENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  O.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Ais’t  flotfi. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

<40  2TASSA7  5TRSBT,  XTB’W'  TOAS. 

Sixty-«eventh  Seml-ammal  Statement,  ihowing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1880. 

Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  .$1,006,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  •  890,812  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 

Net  Surplus,  ....  445,661  27 

Total  Assets, ....  '^,479,184  18 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,336,000) . $1,670,161  3* 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,380  00 

Cosh  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,893  30 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,385  00 

State  and  Cliy  Bonds .  80,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  51,797  50 

Railroad  Stock .  18,800  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,314  19 

Accrued  Interest .  9,069  89 

_  $3,479,184  U 

SaiTJAimi  S.  'WALOOTT,  Froslle&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Yloe-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L«  ROE,  (  Ama*!  SecretftTleA. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  *  B«cretane$. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  StI.. 
Buildings  ;  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  relnsnrnnce  (Fire  Bisks)  •#,#09,488  Mi 
“  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  85,969  8# 

Reserve  mmple  tor  all  claims .  583,171  B4 

CnpItnl  paid  in  In  ensb .  1,000,006  M 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,879  98 

Total  Assets,  Jnn.  1st,  1886 . $8,177,478  4« 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  resole- 
tions  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  Tbe  two  UmtoKf 
Funds  now  nmonnt  to  $1,#00,000.  y 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  ViocPresldent. 

CYRUS  PKCK,  #d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  BAWYEB. 

OEOBOE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  MOCUBOT 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  BEED. 

THFDDORE  F.  VAIL,  «  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  W  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  8.  M.  BUCKINOHAK. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBM. 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Departmmt. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  DepartmmU. 

CHAS.  U.  DUTCHES,  See.  Brooklgn  Depmrtmmi 


CHUECH  FUEMSHING. 


CHURCHIAN 
BUIUHIG,  , 

47  I 

Lafayette  I 
Place, 

NEW  TOBE. 


rharlps  Booth. 
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TERKS :  $S  a  Tear,  in  IdraaM,  Postage  Paid, 
oteeed  at  the  Poetoflloe  at  Kew  York  as  seoond-cleM 


Idk  section  says  “When  acall  shall  be  present-  OUR  NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY.  such  Letters,  cannot  help  promoting  a  better 

ed  to  any  minister,”  but  the  whole  context  xi^e  Fourth  of  July  falls  upon  Sunday  this  understanding  between  the  different  sections 

shows  that  it  is  the  Presbytery,  and  not  the  year,  and  the  occasion  will  be  sure  to  inspire  of  our  country.” 
congregation,  which  presents  it.  many  a  patriotic  sermon.  We  trust  so,  for  the 

Now  if  these  plain  directions  to  churches  j  gentiment  of  patriotism  is  not  dead.  It  dwells  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  VIRGINIA. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  is  three  weeks  since  Dr.  Parkhurst,  the 


“THE  NIGHT  COMETH.” 

On  my  arrival  at  home  from  the  General  As- 


pastor  of  the  Madison-square  Church,  to  whom  sembly,  I  was  greeted  by  my  Sabbath -school 
•it  is  our  privilege  to  listen  when  in  the  city,  teachers  with  words  of  welcome.  The  young- 
sailed  for  Europe,  intending  to  go  to  Norway,  est  teacher  in  the  school  was  not  present. 


_ I  ndnistere  are  ever  strictly  complied  with  within  the  heart  of  every  good  citizen ;  and  if  Some  of  the  best  public  addresses  which  are  where  he  spent  a  portion  of  his  vacation  so  de-  Feeling  tired,  she  had  asked  her  older  sister  to 

OfeAKox or  ADDBBk—SaiweribendMiring their  addrcM  either,  the  writer  has  yet  to  learn  of  the  go  be  that  he  is  duly  considerate  of  mercies  made  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are  those  deliver-  lightfully  last  Summer.  Now  that  he  is  be-  take  her  class.  She  was  present  at  the  com- 

ottanced  will  confer  a  faTort>7KiTin«th«  old  as  well  u  the  ^  first  instance.  When  churches  wish  to  call  a  and  blessings,  he  will  hear  the  words  of  the  ed  at  our  annual  Commencements.  Here,  for  yond  the  ocean,  it  will  seem  to  some  of  us  as  if  <  muuion  service  the  same  day,  however,  and 

new  address,  and  by  statins  whether  the  change  Is  tern-  particular  minister,  they  do  indeed  sometimes,  preacher  with  pleasure  and  profit.  example,  we  have  now  before  us  one  that  we  were  still  hearing  his  voice  as  we  read  over  I  gave  me  her  usual  bright  smile,  as  I  spoke  to 

^Ad^ari&ma^to^M  cents  a  line— la  it^*.  to  the  Inch  |  often,  ask  leave  of  their  Presbytery  to  Some  will  have  it  that  our  advantages  are  so  seems  to  us  very  felicitous,  delivered  by  Dr.  the  tender  and  helpful  sermon  on  “  The  Lord  is  her  at  the  close.  The  communion  service  was 

Os  «hs  Fink  Page,  aocentsaUne.  I  Provided  the  minister  de-  great  as  a  people,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  Hoge  of  Richmond  at  the  Commencement  of  my  Shepherd,”  which  he  preached  to  his  peo- 1  tender  and  helpful;  but  none  of  us  dreamed 

Orstks  EigkUk  Pace,  60  cents  a  line.  !  Sired  be  of  another  Presbytery,  but  never  if  course  in  our  own  thinking,  that  we  have  our  Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  pie  on  the  Sabbath  before  his  departure.  It  is  .  that  we  should  never  again  on  earth  see  the 

■«riac®s  and  Oeatks,  not  orer  4  lines,  60  cents;  ,  tbe  minister  belongs  to  the  same  Presbytery,  aptest  type  in  the  sturdy  boy,  born  in  his  fa-  Va.  This  is  the  institution  of  which  Gen.  Rob-  printed  in  full  on  our  second  page.  j  bright  smile  on  that  young  teacher’s  face.  She 

osar  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line.  j  Nor  do  they  ever  send  the  call  to  the  Presby-  ther’s  house,  and  amid  peace  and  plenty.  He  ert  E.  Lee  was  President  during  the  Inst  few  -n  j  i  had  been  brought  up  from  babyhood  in  the 

j^Add^jiy  Hew  Yrak  ^n«eu^  ■  tery  to  Which  the  minister  called  belongs,  but  takes  little  account  of  his  health  and  the  abun-  years  of  his  life,  and  here  he  died.  In  Dr.  P*’-,  school,  and  seemed  to  be  a  part,  of  it,  as  her 

Md'HT  oiipxB  pmrmraTc  Qwnra  nr  ■  ^^®y  ®®°^  ^  ^^®  hjmself,  and  his  dance  at  hand  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  Hoge’s  address  on  “  The  Memories,  Hopes,  P®.  dear  father  had  been,  one  of  our  faithful,  god- 


minister  called  belongs,  but  takes  little  account  of  his  health  and  the  abun-  years  of  his  life,  and  here  he  died. 
Swr  0Ri>*E,DaAFT,P08TOmc*0BDKB  o’rEBQisTkBn)  dance  at  hand  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  Hoge’s  address  on  “  The  Memories, 


I  Presbytery  perhaps  never  hears  of  it  until  so  wants.  They  are  his  inheritance  and  right,  v,.  ..v.  _ _ _  _  ^  i  i  •  u  •  j  u  i-,'* _ _ _ .,x 

■'  . . . .  . . informed  by  the  minister,  who  at  the  same  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  the  matter !  early  history  of  Virginia,  and  describes  the  he  intends  to  look  in  upon  ow  Reformed  breth-  To-day  the  bright  face  is 

time  tells  his  co-presbyters  that  he  has  ^cept-  Thoughtless  and  presumptuous  youth!,  we  character  of  the  men  who  settled  the  State  and  ^®”  during  his  sojourn.  As  is  I  The  young  life  has 

ed  it,  and  wants  to  go.  Often  a  meeting  of  may  affirm;  and  yet  it  may  be  queried  Is  he  laid  the  foundation  of  its  greatness.  Those  nown,  e  as  n  nn  a  warm  iifferest  in  ^his  ^ 

Presbytery  is  especially  called,  for  the  sole  not  a  true  type  of  many,  of  very  many,  of  ma-  who  first  pitched  their  tents  in  the  “Valley  of  -persecuted  Church,  and  they  naturally  paradise  above,  where  both  father  and 

purpose  of  ratifying  action  which  only  the  turer  years— almost  of  this  whole  people  just  Virginia,”  were  a  different  people  from  those  i™  n®  fi®!!"  benefactor  in  times  of  spe- !  daughter  represent  our  Sabbath-school,  doing 

Presbjdery  has  the  power  of  taking,  but  which  now  beginning  to  reap  its  tenth  successive  great  who  settled  nearer  the  Atlantic,  yet  both  had  and  r^pect  and  no  doubt,  higher,  nobler  work  in  the  Master’s 

minister  has  taken  unadvised,  and  then  harvest  ?  They  take  their  generous  share  of  a  noble  origin,  coming  from  the  best  races  of  accor  ingly.  Of  all  our  Secretaries,  Dr.  |  ggj-yjgg 
THURSDAY,  JULY  1,  1886.  asks  the  Presbytery-imposing  upon  its  mem-  material  good  much  as  a  matter  of  course-  the  Old  World.  The  former  section  of  the  Mattel!  ought  to  be  the  best  and  handsomest,  |  feeling  increased,  and  the  young 

- ^rs  the  trouble  and  expense  of  coming  to-  as  if  the  seasons  were  as  automatic  in  their  State  was  largely  peopled  by  Scotch-Irish  men,  having  a  considerable  constituency  at  l®is-  taken  to  the  seashore,  where  the 

OOHTBHTH  OF  THIS  PAPKR.  gether  for  that  sole  purpose  — to  endorse!  course  as  the  reaping-machine  that  goes  a-field!  who  were  stout  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  at  bracing  salt  air  her  friends  thought  would  cer- 

'  f  r  1  cxrt  u  /I  Episcopal  authority  of  Presbytery,  forsooth!  In  contrast  to  all  this,  we  ought  to  be  a  thank-  the  same  time  valiant  in  war,  as  they  showed  Doubtless  ms  vdyage  will  be  prosperous.  j  tainly  restore  her ;  but  brain  fever  soon  devel- 

Jn^tlrat^a.  Wr'  ThU^hiid^re  not  in  in  the  Revolution,  in  which  they  contributed  ^he  Franklin  Literary  Society  of  Brooklyn  ®P®^*  ™P|dly  did  its  work.  How  securely 

teryiuBtaConyenience.  Up  In  Dakota.  A  Literary  m®r®  ”0mini8  MmOrfl.  ihese  tnings  are  not  praise  to  God  m  recognition  of  His  favors  of  powerfully  to  the  cause  of  American  independ-  i,  niakinff  a  worthv  nnnenl  ponamRllv  in<»t  1  ^®  P®®® out  of  our  seats  at  church  and 
Curioeity.  churoh  Progrrees.  wntten  With  reference  to  any  particular  case,  store  and  of  condition,  and  especially  on  this  ence;  while  Eastern  Virginia  was  settled  chief-  ,  Sabbath-school.  How  little  we  dream  that 


Hopes, 


sailed  on  Saturday  last,  purposing  to  be  ab- 


and  Duties  of  the  Hour,”  he  reverts  to  the  about  six  weeks.  We  believe  j  consecrated  teachers,  whom  we  had  buried 

early  history  of  Virginia,  and  describes  the  in  upon  our  orme  re  •  I  fifteen  years  ago.  To-day  the  bright  face  is 


THURSDAY,  JULY  1,  1886. 


OOHTBHTH  OF  THIS  PAPKR. 

i^piscopai  auinority  oi  rresoytery,  rorsootn !  lu  contrast  to  all  this,  we  ought  to  be  athank-  the  same  time  valiant  in  war,  as  they  showed  j  tainly  restore  her ;  but  brain  fever  soon  devel- 

■  Jn^tlrat^a.  “Letter  ft^rn  aever^d.''"^’ee‘S^  ThU^hiid^re  not  eminently  so  ;  breaking  forth  in  in  the  Revolution,  in  which  they  contributed  ^he  Franklin  Literary  Society  of  Brooklyn  ®P®d.  rapidly  did  its  work.  How  securely 

teryiuBtaConyenience.  Up  In  Dakota.  A  Literary  mere  liominis  MmOrfl.  ihese  tnings  are  not  praise  to  God  m  recognition  of  His  favors  of  powerfully  to  the  cause  of  American  independ-  i,  niakinff  n  worthv  anncnl  ponamRllv  in<»t  1  ^®  P®®® »nd  out  of  our  seats  at  church  and 

Curioeity.  Churoh  Progrreee.  wntten  With  reference  to  any  particular  case,  store  and  of  condition,  and  especially  on  this  ence;  while  Eastern  Virginia  was  settled  chief-  this  time  of  the  anniveT^arv  of  mir  national  in  ,  Sabbath-school.  How  little  we  dream  that 

bad  dependence,  tor  contributiLs  to  erect  a  mon:  i  T  f 

teriai  Keiief  Forty-flye  Years  Ago.  Wabash  College.  JNow  tne  law  in  ttiis  matter  may  be  a  bad  on  every  hand.  They  are  ancestral  and  of  old  sion  of  French  Huguenots.  These  two  classes  x„  T»j„thnn  Hale  the  martvr  snv  of  the  '  Do  teachers  think  of  this  when  they  part 

^^rai  ABBociauon  Ot  MasBachusettB.  HeiigiouB  law.  The  question  whether  it  is  Or  not,  is  not  as  well  as  material  and  moral.  Our  liberties  of  colonists  are  thus  distinguished :  Revolntion  We  are  remind3-Rml  with  no  schol^^^  Do  superintendents  dream  of 

lunday-BchooiLeBBon.  by  Key.  Dr.  Abbott  E.Kittredge.  k®r®  raised  The  only  thing  insisted  on  here,  have  been  preserved,  and  seem  likely  to  be  con-  To  Eastern  Virginia,  England  coMtributed  the  „  °  "  J"'  ®  they  separate  from  teachers?  How 

MiBBionarieB  Mobbed  by  the  chineBc.  Elmira  College,  is  this :  either  let  US  conform  our  practice  to  tinned  to  our  children  We  are  free  from  the  largest  number  of  colonists— some  of  them  cava-  unexDectedlv  “the  nicht  cometh  ”  and  our 

They  that  eeek  Me  early  Shan  bud  Me.  our  law,  or  else  let  US  change  our  iawtosuit  suspense  and  Hers  more  of  them  yeomen-while  the  banks  of  American  people  of  the  memory  of  this  young  "“®^P®®;®diy  the 

Editorials  and  Oorrespondence.  Tf  yro  th»  inttar  wo  aLnii  havo  suspense  and  excitement  mat  just  now  a„itate  James  River  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  and  ardent  Revolutionary  patriot,  whose  dying  “®iP  tins  or  that  fellow  travel- 

HiniBters  and  Churches.  our^practice.  II  we  do  tne  latter,  we  snail  na\e  the  most  favored  of  European  nations.  the  sea  were  dotted  with  the  settlements  of  the  hrenth  wn<»  n  “rotrroi  thnt  ho  hnd  hut  o^o  nfo  M®^  the  heavenly  way  is  gone  forever, 

ex- _ _ _ _ _ _ R  law  flistinetlv  crantinir  to  churches— not  the  ttti _ xu.  x: _ _ * _ o,.-or.ooa  offo-  tbo  foohioo  breatn  was  a  regret  tnat  he  had  butonelile  . _ ,  ,  ,  . 


S.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  a  Sermon  by  Uie  Key.  Dr. 
Charlee  H.  Parkhurst.  Dlyersitiee  of  Qltts.  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  Forty-flye  Years  Ago.  Wabash  College. 
General  AseoclaUon  of  Massachusetts.  Religious 
Press. 

5.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Key.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge. 

Missionaries  Mobbed  by  the  Chinese.  Elmira  College. 
They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me. 

4.  Editorials  and  Correspondence. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 


dependence,  for  contributions  to  erect  a  mon- 


Sabbath-school.  How  little  we  dream  that 
probably  to  some  one  a  last  farewell  is  being 


MiniBters  and  Churches.  our^pmctice.  If  we  do  the  latter,  we  shall  have  most  favored  of  European  nations, 

6.  The  Key  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  Inequalities  of  Pres-  a  law  distinctly  granting  to  churches  not  the  Wherefore  the  time  is  opiiortune  to  duly 

Tiie Children^  strong  and  rich  churches  alone,  but  the  poor  meditate  and  celebrate  our  independence,  as 


T.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Foreign. 
8.  Current  Eyents.  Money  and  Business. 


FAST  AND  LOOSE  PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Wherefore  the  time  is  opportune  to  duly  dMdJd'So  to  give  for  his  country,”  has  always  been  a  re-  ^^il®  the  day  lasts! 

editate  and  celebrate  our  independence,  as  jSlSgrrms'  whh  a  few  hundred  proach  to  the  nation,  in  that  no  monument  has  j  SP®ak  the  helpful  word-give  the  quiet  warn- 

e  worship  in  our  churches,  as  ve  sit  in  our  yards  fronting  on  the  water,  but  running  back  a  ever  been  raised  to  commemorate  his  virtues  I  t  delaj,  for  next  Sabbath  may  be 


mission  churches  as  well-the  right  to  call  worshin  in  our  churches  as  we  sit  in  our  Pa^-a'  a  lew  n urn  red  proacii  lo  me  nation,  in  mat  no  monument  nas 

whom  thevDlease  unadvisedly  and  unknown  J^® our  enurenes,  as  v  e  sit  in  our  yards  fronting  ou  the  water  but  running  back  a  ever  been  raised  to  commemorate  his  virtues, 
wnom  tney  please,  unadvisedij  and  unknown  houses,  or  elsewhere  recount  the  deeds  and  mile  or  more  into  the  interior,  that  their  habita-  x.  nttinfriv  mnr^  hia  n-rovo  >» 

to  the  Presbytery;  an  1  granting  also  to  minis-  sacrifices  of  the  fathers.  And  let  us  do  this  in  tions  might  stand  near  each  other  in  a  close,  con-  ^  ^  nrangiy  marK  nis  grave.  ine 

ters  the  right  to  go  when  they  please  and  the  spirit  of  piety,  in  love  to  God  and  man,  dn®  along  the  river,  thiis  illustrating  their  Franklin  Society  hence  propose  to  all  patriotic 

where  thev  nlease  nrovided  the  narticular  a  ,-xv,  xv,  •  x-  xu  x  -xu  fondness  for  village  life  and  their  social  disposi-  citizens  that  a  monument  shall  be  raised  in 


forever  too  late, 

Philadelphia. 


G.  W.  M. 


Axwwoxx  - - -  provided  the  particular  ^.jth  the  asoi ration  that  neither  we  nor  fl'^^"®®®,  i®.*- village  li  e  ana  tneir  social  msposi-  citizens  mat  a  monument  snail  De  raised  in 

When  we  penned  alittle  paragraph  lastweek,  phurch  where  thev  mav  wish  to  co  is  also  will-  fu  u  !  aspira^ion  tnat  neither  we  nor  tions.  Genial,  cheerful,  touched  with  the  bright-  Prospect  Park  to  the  memory  of  Hale.  They 
J  X  •  X  X  on  ^„x  „  xLxx  vauren  wnere  mey  may  wisn  to  go  isaiso  win  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  may  be  over-  ness  of  their  own  sunny  skies  and  kindly  clime;  „„x  xv,  .x  ..n  i  i  -x  v,i 

peradventure  just  to  fill  out  a  column,  to  the  while  the  Presbytery  performs  merely  the  g^^g  of  abundance  but  rather  use  the  cood  frugal,  industrious,  chivalric,  with  a  vivacity  which  ®®^  forth  that  in  all  our  land  no  more  suitable 

effect  that  our  Presbyteries  appeared  to  be  as-  of  a  notary  public,  to  witness  and  authen-  things  of  God’s  hand— whether  of  nrivilepe  nr  ®  century  and  a  half  of  persecution  could  not  sup-  spot  could  be  selected,  and  describe  it  as  “  the 

serting  their  proper  authority  in  the  matter  of  xipoxo  tfi-  opts  of  the  churches  and  ministers.  v.  x.  .  x  i  •  xv,  x  press,  if  they  did  not  make  sucli  a  contribuliou  in  scene  of  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Revolu- 


Prospect  Park  to  the  memory  of  Hale.  They  PRESIDENT  McCOSH’S  REPORT, 

set  forth  that  in  all  our  land  no  more  suitable  [The  following  statement  of  the  venerable  Prince- 
spot  could  be  selected,  and  describe  it  as  “  the  fen  President,  indicates  the  great  prosperity  of  the 


a  century  and  a  half  of  persecution  could  not  sup-  spot  could  be  selected,  and  describe  it  as  the  a  lesiuem,  luuicaies  ine  greai  prosperity  oi  me 
press,  if  they  did  not  make  such  a  contribuliou  in  scene  of  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Revolu-  institution  over  which  he  presides  with  so  much 


tienlP  the  RotR  of  tlip  churches  and  ministers  x,  x  x  i  •  xu  x  xx  ,  press,  u  uiey  uio  not  maae  sueii  a  eoniriuiiuoii  in  scene  OI  one  OI  me  great  Dauies  OI  me  KevolU- 

Thfwovdd  he  tion,  and  the  locality  where  the  fatal  mission  abllity.-ED.  Evan.] 


ministerial  changes,  we  had  no  idea  of  the  in-  This  would  be  rather  loose  Presbyterianism  ^  auvau-  number  to  me  population  oi  me  coiony  as  ui.i  o  n- 

^  .  ”...  „v,~„ij  v,«  inis  wouiu  oe  ramer  loose  x-resoyienaiiisiii,  tage  of  our  neighbors,  and  as  those  who  must  er  emigrants,  they  exerted  an  influence  in  the 

terest  we  were  exciting,  or  that  we  should  he  ^  l^g  gm-g^  better  such  a  law  to  suit  the  jrive  account  great  struggle  for  independence  quite  out  of  pro- 

called  to  account  for  this  bare  suggestion  of  general  practice  than  a  law  which  imposes  *  portion  to  their  numerical  strength.  That  influ- 


the  setting  in  and  prevalence  of  a  reform. 

We  specified  two  recent  calls  as  in  point. 


limitations  which  are  practically  contemned, 
as  is  now  the  case.  The  present  practice  is  de- 


These  had  been  favorably  entertained  by  two  nioralizing.  Obey'  the  law,  or  abolish  it. 
of  our  esteemed  pastors,  and  yet  in  each  case  •  Clem 

Presbytery  intervened,  and  presto !  there  was 
a  sudden  arrest  of  what  had  seemed  to  be  pros¬ 
perous  and  nearly  consummated  negotiations.  pacing  a  hbatheh  mob. 

Interpreted  from  without,  and  in  that  sim-  Mrs.  Fulton’s  letter  to  her  family,  giv: 


great  sfruggTe  frindependence  .luitorut  of  pro-  ««  Capt.  Hale  was  performed.”  Tradition  how-  It  is  n.y  special  business,  as  President,  to  take 
portion  to  their  numerical  strength.  That  influ-  ever  has  it  that  Hale  was  executed  here  in  New  charge  of  the  education  given  in  the  College.  I 
ence  has  been  compared  to  tlie  gold  whicli  some  York,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  Hall  of  i’^^ve  pleasure  in  reporting  that  in  the  past  year 
one  mst  into  the  nmuld  filled  with  the  melted  Records,  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  Just  there  he  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  solid  study  in  all 

metals  which  were  to  compose  the  great  bell  of  ,  ’  .  x  -x,  ...  .  ,  xi,„  _ 

Moscow — the  gold  was  not  much  in  quantity,  but  v?®'®  hang,  a  victim  to  British  vengeance  and  the  classes. 

it  gave  to  the  great  bell  a  fineness  of  tone  and  a  the  stern  rules  of  war.  And  just  there  it  seems  I  satisfied  thnt  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
melodious  ring  it  would  not  have  possessed  with-  to  us  a  memorial  of  his  patriotism  should  have  Ckvllege  are  well  arranged,  and  producing  good  re- 
mx  scotch-lrish  ’^®®”  placed.  It  is  a  most  worthy  en-  suits-  At  an  early  period  of  my  presidential  work 


“THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS.”  o'*®  ^st  into  the  niould  filled  with  the  melted  Records,  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  Just  there  he  ther®  has  b 
rx..  X,  X,  X,  .  .  ,  ,  ,x  metals  which  were  to  compose  the  great  bell  of  ,  ’  .  x-  x  t,  .x.  x  ,  xi,»  = 

The  Catholic  Review  reminds  us  that  May,  Moscow— the  gold  was  not  much  in  quantity,  but  v^®®  ®  victim  to  British  vengeance  and  t®®  classes, 

the  month  of  flowers,  is  consecrated  to  Mary,  it  gave  to  the  great  bell  a  fineness  of  tone  and  a  the  stern  rules  of  war.  And  just  there  it  seems  I  ®'®  saf 

and  that  June,  “the  month  of  fruit,”  is  “de-  melodious  ring  it  would  not  have  possessed  with-  to  us  a  memorial  of  his  patriotism  should  have  College  are 

voted  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.”  These  The  Scotch-Irlsh  long  ago  been  placed.  It  is  a  most  worthy  en-  suits.  At  i 

devotions,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  both  recent  «„x  x,  vniiAv  nt  vir..inin  xxi.iai.  c..rrr.nnfil  xnia  terprise  in  which  the  Brooklyn  Society  is  en-  w®  P®*-  I®® 


perous  and  nearly  consummated  negotiations.  •  ...  devotions,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  both  recent  But  the  Valiev  of  Viruinia  which  surrounds  this  I®*'P*’ise  in  which  the  Brooklyn  Society  is  en-  we  put  the  Natural  History  department  In  a  good 

Interpreted  from  without,  and  in  that  sim-  Mrs.  Fulton’s  letter  to  her  family,  giving  an  additions  to  the  already  burdened  and  over-  University,  was* chiefly  occupied  by  people  of  kin-  gaged,  and  the  ten  thousand  dollars  called  for,  state.  The  Philosophical  department  is  bettor  or- 

plicity  which  well  befits  a  religious  journal,  account  of  the  mob  of  Chinamen  which  she  church  calendar.  They  have  little  foun-  dred  principles,  but  of  different  origin.  In  Scot-  ought  to  be  contributed  without  delay.  ganizod,  I  believe,  than  in  any  college  in  America, 

here  was  a  third  party  in  interest  frustrating  first  foiled,  and  then  confronted  for  long  hours,  dation  or  warrant  other  than  the  modern  fancy  ^®®d  during  the  reign  of  James,  of  Charles  I.  and  ,  Science  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  with  able 

all  the  well  laid  plans  of  church  and  would-be  is  printed  on  the  third  page  of  this  pajier,  and  alliteration  and  euphony.  May  and  June  Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches  are  quite  men  ns  instructors.  Art  has  only  commenced,  but 

pastor,  to  the  discomfort  and  perhaps  the  dis-  will  be  read  with  painful  interest,  and  with  readily  suggesting  to  the  ear  the  names  Mary  mission  were  established  to  enforce  them;  when  y®®®*'ved  in  the  expression  of  political  opinion  commenced  in  a  promising  way.  I  am  convinced 
gust  of  one  or  both !  gratitude  that  her  life  and  the  lives  of  those  and  Jesus.  And  here  we  have  an  insight  into  householders  were  required  to  give  bond  that  tlieir  ,  now.  We  are  told  that  great  efforts  have  that  the  Language  department  needs  a  better  or- 

The  gravity  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  sit-  dear  to  her  were  preserved.  The  ordeal  growth  and  authority  (!)  of  the  whole  cal-  famifi'-s  should  not  attend  the  services  of  a  Churcli  '  been  put  forth  on  the  part  of  Irish  Presbyteri-  ganizatlon.  The  greatest  want  of  the  College  at 
nation,  was  certainly  worthy  of  more  attention  through  which  they  passed  was  a  most  trying  g^dar.  To  Protestant  minds  the  emphasis  of  convS^s  tmXions  and''mrmL!es-®wh^^^^  impress  their  views  upon  the  Scottish  j  this  moment  Is  a  teacher  of  French,  knowing  the 

than  we  gave  it  at  the  time,  and  we  are  hence  o®®>  ®®fi  fi®r  courage  and  that  of  her  compan-  Catholic  worship  is  often  misplaced,  and  this  ons  were  filled  with  the  victims  of  intolerance;  Assemblies,  but  with  only  indifferent  success.  :  Romance  Languages,  and  capable  of  teaching  Ital- 
glad  of  the  views  of  a  couple  of  correspondents  ions,  as  we  read  of  it  here,  “between  the  special  devotion  of  June  to  “  the  Sacred  Heart  when  soldiers  were  (juartered  on  tlie  defenceless  As  we  have  seen,  even  the  Established  Church  |  ian  and  Spanish  to  those  who  wish  it.  This  is  a 
weU  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject.  We  must,  lines,”  was  that  of  Christian  heroines,  every  j^sus,”  is  in  point.  In  our  judgment  it  does  |®habitants  and  restrained  from  no  outrage-then  Assembly  guarded  itself  against  approving  the  l  very  urgent  matter,  and  should  be  pressed  on  the 
howGver,  except  to  the  inference  of  one  of  them  one.  Those  long  hours  of  menace  and  sus-  ^nd  to  real  devotion,  and  as  urged  by  “0^(1  vofees  Ticif  wilfnfvTr  they  !  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  College, 

that  our  reference  was  possibly  “jocose.”  Quite  p^nse  in  a  remote  Chinese  town,  surronuded  Catholic  theolopdans  and  as  presented  to  the  winds  blow  and  waters  flow,  and  while  the  great )  been  unable  to  obtain  from  any  of  the  Another  pressing  matter  is  the  Increase  of  the 
otherwise.  The  matter  is  altogether  serious,  by  men  eager  for  pillage,  and  inflamed  !  y  the  gyg  pictures,  its  tendency  ia  to  obtrude  h«art  of  humanity  thrills  in  sympathy  with  the  .sor- ^  Churches  more  than  general  expressions  of  salaries  of  certain  of  the  younger  professors.  On 


The  short  paper  on  this  subject  by  “  Cle-  heathen  crowd  would  have  made  short  work  pjgasant  contrast  to  the  many  references  to  though  religious  liberty  was  yet  unknown 

.X  .  _  ^  s.s  a-uIx,  ^  .  Kvi^n  t.hifl  rAnnsA  wiLA  nnt.  f.n  AnntfniiA  In 


clarinf^  that  “Scotland  never  would  desert  ^  is  now  doing.  Prof.  Winnns  will  continue  to  give 


ment  the  *Itev.  George  C.  Noyes  -  which  with  this  little  withstanding  party.  Evidently  pVotestants  in  the  same  columns :  in  o^anH  Prob®hly  he  spoke  the  mind  of  his  j  instruction  in  Sanscrit.  Other  branches  might  be 

comes  to  hand  as  we  write,  will,  we  are  sure,  they  had  not  counted  on  such  courage  as  Mrs.  q^j.  separated  brethren  will  have  it  that  the  world,  in  more  senses  than  one,  was  disclosed  to  Church;  but  the  policy  of  its  lenders  at  present  added  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  College, 

be  read  with  both  interest  and  profit.  Fulton  and  the  rest  displayed.  Catholic  Church  encourages  a  cold,  lifeless,  form-  the  vision  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  new  hope,  like  a  ^®  I®  avoid  any  identification  with  party  poli-  xne  trustees  may  have  observed,  that  In  organ- 

A  member  of  Chicago  Presbytery,  and  thus  Issuing  forth  from  house  and  goods  about  al,  external  devotion.  Yet  here  is  a  devotion  morning  star,  rose  above  the  darkened  horizon,  tico.  Izlng  our  courses  of  study  we  are  studiously  keep- 

quite  removed  from  any  pereoual  bias  growing  to  be  tired  with  babe  and  companioos,  she  did  m  “ot™  tto«.'»Cv«y  oSjS  ts'  S.'tKl^'loVlL'^SLa  b™  The  fllth  annual  eonlcrenoo  of  the  “  Young  h,g  It  In  view  to  suit  then,  h,  the  Intended  proten. 

out  of  the  incidents  above  referred  to,  and  not  run.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  have  jove;  whose  whole  aim  and  tendency  is  to  kindle  on  the  west  which  seemed  to  bisect  the  continent.  People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,”  sions  of  those  who  are  studying  with  us.  We  pro- 
which  he  also  specifies.  Dr.  Noyes  considers  done  so,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  encountered  afresh  the  languishing  flame  of  love  in  all  hearts  where  genial  skies  and  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertil-  will  be  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Sarato-  vide  Philosophy  and  Greek  to  those  who  are  study, 
this  matter  “at  large,”  and  as  it  affects  the  a  rr""  ™  gSl!  .“I'i'r'STe  “S  Shlt”2yi:rwrtb““JlS  spitogu,  „oxt  weuk-July  «,  7.  «.  The  oeou.  Ing  (or  the  Mlul.try  Our  In.trucllouln  Chemistry 

whole  Church.  We  especially  commend  his  about  and  protested  Here  we  are,  now  see  jove  of  Jesus.  Indeed  they  are  sometimes  accus-  vision  wtiich  set  in  motion  the  tide  of  emigration  sion  will  bring  together  a  large  number  of  rep-  and  Biology  is  found  to  be  of  great  value  by  those 

citations  and  inferences  to  the  consideration  of  us,  but  don’t  you  dare  touch  us.”  And  her  ed  of  an  indiscreet  zeal,  amounting  almost  to  cant,  which  continued  steadily  to  flow,  deepening  and  resentatives  of  societies.  The  first  session  on  who  are  entering  on  the  study  of  Medicine.  Prof. 


A-roresianis  m  uie  same  eummiis .  In  providence  of  God  a  new  land,  indeed  a  new  nh,,reh  •  hot  the  nnliev  of  Ur  londorR  nt  nre«onf  '  Tr  ^ - x.  T Vx  x  «x  .  xx  A  „ 

Our  separated  brethren  will  have  it  that  the  world,  in  more  senses  than  one,  was  disclosed  to  P®t  the  policy  of  its  lenders  at  present  added  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  College, 

j  Catholic  Church  encourages  a  cold,  lifeless,  form-  the  vision  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  new  hope,  like  a  avoid  any  identification  with  party  poll-  xhe  trustees  may  have  observed,  that  in  organ- 


_  izing  our  courses  of  study  we  are  studiously  keep- 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  “  Young  't  i®  view  to  suit  them  to  the  intended  profes- 
People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,”  sions  of  those  who  are  studying  with  us.  We  pro- 


ine  irequeni  pasioroi  cnanges  oi  wnicu  we  wx  ix  xx»vx  xxxxxx.  to  Jesus  r  “  Have  you  taken  Jesus  lor  your  only  zation  more  enriching  to  all  the  regions  it  touched  Lieems  win  preacn.  L»uring  me  morning  oi  otuuy  uaw.  £>ui  m  uuuiuun  lo  uie»e,  >ve  gieuny 

hear  80  much  complaint,  are  doubtless  partly  Doubtless  the  effect  of  her  well  understood  Saviour  and  the  Captain  of  your  salvation  ?  ”  We  tlian  the  fertilizing  waters  of  that  ancient  river  to  ,  the  next  day.  General  Secretary  George  M.  need  a  course  of  instruction  in  Pedagogic,  to  in¬ 
due  to  the  facility  with  which  old  ties  are  bro-  words  was  most  salutary.  Meantime  she  held  ar®  glad  to  believe  that  there  is  even  a  remnant  of  the  soil  they  irrigated.  That  tide  was  wide  enougli  Ward  of  Lowell  will  report  also  the  Treasurer  <1®®®  a  number  of  our  students  to  devote  them- 

benandnewonesVrmed.  The  parti,,  to  th,  tarttothe  . i, tie. he  had  brought  away^-hlefly.  «»-<>'  Bo.£,„,'a„d  the  Pre,Me1t;  «.lv«  to  tmtchlng.  Only  by  lorth  a  body 

divorce  and  re-marriage  in  this  sphere,  as  also  m  fact  only,  her  wand  of  headship  and  ai^hor-  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  great  Apostle  to  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  lying  between.  W.  J.  Van  Patten  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  will  de-  young  mon  ready  to  teach  the  lilgher  branches, 

in  the  social  one  of  late  years,  are  only  those  ity>  her  household  account-book— and  kept  her  Gentiles,  and  sing  “that  in  every  way,  whether  in  Those  colonists  were  not  Ignorant  that  hardship  !  liver  his  address.  Later  on  (Wednesday  eve-  ®®®  "’®  hope  to  have  schools  supplying  our  College 

wbo  woo  and  are  won.  The  (unction  of  the  party  well  toRether.  _  _  _  _  a  session  devoted  to  “  the  with  pupils.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  most  im- 

parental  Presbytery  is  strictly  confined  to  that  Dr.  Wishard,  her  father,  who  Introduces  this  may*w"oll  add  it  th*^’  love  Jesus.'^wrmore.  If  tliey  foot^' o*f  \ho^Lath-^Xd”^Gramp[aim'had  'contended  c®rdinal  principles  ”  of  this  Society,  and  they  portant  end,  I  recommend  that  Prof.  West  be  ap- 
of  benediction  upon  the  bans !  So  at  least  Dr.  letter,  and  her  worthy  husband  (whose  life  are  disposed  to  exalt  Jesus  and  to  proclaim  Him  for  Christ’s  crown  and  covenant,*  or  fought  the  are  given  as  1,  organization  ;  2,  exjiression ;  3,  pointed  Professor  of  Pedagogic  as  well  as  Latin, 

Noyes  would  have  us  believe.  would  almost  certainly  have  been  sacrificed  and  His  great  salvation  from  the  house-tops,  how  dragoons  of  Claverhouse  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  or  at  sociability  ;  4,  obligation.  New  England  min-  and  give  a  course  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in  the  first 


pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached,  and  wo  and  perils  awaited  them;  but  what  were  toil  and  there  will  be  a  session  devoted  to  “the  with  pupils.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  most  im- 

Dr.  Wishard.  her  father,  who  Introduces  this  ^y  iTe  Tt.^y^  tT^Tf  c-din®!  principles  ”  of  this  Society,  and  C  end.  I  recommend  that  Prof.  West  be  ap- 

letter,  and  her  worthy  husband  (whose  life  are  disposed  to  exalt  Jesus  and  to  proclaim  Him  for  Christ’s  crown  and  covenant,*  or  fought  the  are  given  as  1,  organization ;  2,  exjiression ;  3,  pointed  Professor  of  Pedagogic  as  well  as  Latin, 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  sacrificed  and  His  great  salvation  from  the  house-tops,  liow  dragoons  of  Claverhouse  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  or  at  sociability  ■  4  obligation  New  England  min-  and  give  a  course  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in  the  first 
hajl  he  been  at  home)  may  well  be  proud  of  l.ter.  will  ;p;ak  on  eneh  o(  theee  topics.  All  term  „l  the  ,e„lor  y«r. 

thift  Tnissinnn.rv  ladv- of  ftnna!  £rrA4»ft  nrifl  irrit.  _  .  *  _ i  _ii  ai^xT  _ :* _ 4.  ^ _ _  biix^aiiijjr  yi  jvmj,  fittiuw  i  ^nu  ou  u.x  ..,^11 _ 1  Prof  \fnrriiin.nH  \a  rAadv  to  nrovIdA  iifl  ^th  A 


The  la8t**E^NGELt8T^o^toin^^tois  item-  missionary  lady,  of  equal  grace  and  grit,  ^cter;  in  a  word,  aif  the ’concomitant  doctrines  ing ^wlth  Them ^thepriL^iptes* for*^^^^^^  the  time  mentioned  will  doubtless  be  well  and  I*®®!-  Marquand  is  ready  to  p 

MTW  oouiams  uus  •  whose  “every  breath  was  a  prayer,”  and  yet  growing  out  of  His  Incarnation ;  and  to  crown  all,  sacrificed  all  except  honor  and  conscience,  and  profitably  occupied.  teacher  of  Archaeology,  who  will  f 

Ihresbytenes  appear  to  be  asserting  their  courage  was  as  if  all  depended  upon  this  love— the  Infinite  love  and  compassion  of  His  which  they  could  no  more  leave  behind  or  forget  -  and  also  In  the  departments  of  Ai 

episcopal  prerogatives.  The  Potsdam  pastor  herself  Most  Sacred  Heart  for  sinners,  and  the  greatness,  than  they  could  forget  their  Highland  hills  and  the  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Central  Organization  and  Historv  I  recommend  that  ‘ 

was  recently  directed  not  to  go  to  Lowville,  ‘  - - - -  lakes  nestling  among  them  with  a  romance  in  every  of  the  several  associations  for  benevolent  re-  editor  of  tL  Journal  of  Archieot 

onri  n/Mir  u  ia  fiiA  pItfHa  miniafAikf  ixrH^  la  \ation  t  Oh,  dear  brethren,  jou  who  realij  love  ripple  of  their  waves,  or  the  blue  Pentlands  on  »  tt  *4.  j  a*  *  a  •  1  u  1  01  me  journal  01  Arcnwoi 

and  now  it  is  the  Clyde  minister  who  Is  forbid-  assbmbly's  committru  oh  tempbrahce.  jesus,  why  should  you  bo  jealous  of  us?  Why  whose  summits  they  had  inhaled  tlie  fresh  air  of  United  States.  A  circular  has  been  ent  in  Johns-Hopkins  University, 

den  to  accept  the  very  attractive  call  extended  Committee  on  Temperance  appointed  by  should  you  cherish  suspicion  and  even  hatred  in  the  morning,  or  the  bloom  of  the  heather,  or  the  sent  out  signed  by  George  H.  Stuart,  Dr.  John  sociate  Professor  of  Archroology. 

to  him  from  Lansing,  Michigan.”  It  is  not  xx„  xtj _ your  hearts  to  wards  us  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  shrill  notes  of  the  pibroch  wailing  along  their  H.  Vincent,  and  Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  and  others.  tv,..  xx,,  n _ i 


had  he  been  at  home),  may  well  be  proud 


ASSEMBLY'S  COMMITTEE  OH  TEMPERAHCE. 


mueii  more  wo  tRx-ociYcu  me  iniwi  oi  me  Siege  OI  Liondontlerry  had  resisted  to  the  death  Jatoi-o  «riii  ar.r.rtt-  xXoan  ah  term  of  the  senior  vear 

Jesus  intact— His  divinity.  His  meiiiatorial  char-  thearmy  of  King  James  Wnd  so  they  came,  bring-  |8t®r8  will  speak  on  each  of  these  topics.  All  y  •  „„  ,^xx  . 

acter;  in  a  word,  all  the  concomitant  doctrines  ing  with  them  the  principles  for  which  they  liad  the  time  mentioned  will  doubtless  be  well  and  Prof.  Marqunnd  is  ready  to  provide  us  with  a 

growing  out  of  His  Incarnation ;  and  to  crown  all,  sacrificed  all  except  honor  and  conscience,  and  profitably  occupied.  teacher  of  Archaeology,  who  will  give  us  aid  in  Art, 

this  love— the  infinite  love  and  compassion  of  His  which  they  could  no  more  leave  behind  or  forget  -  and  also  in  the  departments  of  Ancient  Languages 

Most  Sacred  Heart  for  sinners,  and  the  greatness,  than  they  could  forget  their  Highland  hills  and  the  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Central  Organization  and  Historv  I  recommend  that  Dr  Frothlncham. 

the  fulness,  the  overflowing  sufficiency  of  His  sal-  lakes  nestling  among  them  with  a  romance  in  every  of  the  several  associations  for  benevolent  re  au  ♦  +x  t  i  »a  i  i  a  ^ 

vation  ?  Oh,  dear  brethren,  you  who  really  love  ripple  of  tlieir  waves,  or  the  blue  Pentlands  on  I  associations  lor  benevolent  re  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Archieology,  and  at  pres- 

Jesus.  why  should  you  bo  jealous  of  us  ?  Why  whose  summits  they  had  inhaled  tlie  fresh  air  of  i  *'®‘  *'®®  united  states.  A  circular  has  been  ent  in  Johns-Honkins  University,  bo  appointed  As- 


been  ent  in  Johns-Hopkins  University,  bo  appointed  As- 


to  him  from  Lansing  Michigan  ”  It  is  not  the  General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis  has  been 


■  — ~  ■ — ,  ,  °  me  uienerai  Assemoiy  ai  aiinneapoiis  nas  oeen  xx„  ratiwYiic  rhnrch  i«  nt  iim  hrcRent  moment  im  -ix.L,..i  '  "■xf  iV  i ”  \  Vincent,  and  Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  and  others.  The  members  of  the  Board  know  what  Is  our  pe- 

stated  whether  the  ^lls  to  these  brethren  were  promptly  organized.  Action  was  taken  at  u  alw^JlTLs  liee?the  gr^^^^^  iS  karnTto  sSLk  the  Suth  cullar  system  of  Elective  Studies.  We  have  first  a 

sent  to  them  trtrougf/i  tneir  respective  y^'  Pittsburgh  on  Wednesday,  June  16,  under  en-  doxy;  that  while  faith  in  His  divinity  is  lessening,  right  in  the  fear  of  God.  -old  Christian  Commission,  Sanitary  Commis-  series  of  solid  studies  binding  on  every  student. 


ries,  or  directly  to  themselves.  Probably  they,  couraging  circumstances.  The  officers  are:  a"d  I®'®  for  Him  is  growing  cold  among  you  that  They  emptied  themselves  into  this  valley,  and  '  sion,  chaplains  of  the  late  war,  the  Red  Cross,  Secondly,  we  have  Elective  studies,  consisting 
and  not  their  Presbyteries,  were  the  first  to  chai^an.  Rev.  Elliot  E.  Swift.  D.D. ;  Corre-  ShTwh^ote  Chmch\r,S^^^  their  settlements  grew.  |  the  Franklin  Relief  Association,  etc.,  to  assem-  mainly  of  new  branches  of  learning.  We  cannot 

receive  them.  Neither  is  i  s  f  5^  spending  Secretary,  Rev.  N.  B.  C.  Comingo,  gaged  in  a  holy  conteJeracy  for  tlie  revival  of  the  might  be  expected,  standing  on  the  spot  ^  ble  at  Allegheny  Valley  Camp  (nineteen  miles  require  all  those  to  be  taken  by  each  student,  and 

they  accepted  the  calls,  and  so  notified  the  Pittsburgh  Pa  ■  Recording  Secretary  J  N.  love  of  J**8us  in  the  h^  aits  of  all  His  faithful  peo-  where  the  great  soldier  of  Virginia  is  buried,  northeast  of  Pittsburgh)  on  Saturday,  July  31,  wo  allow  a  choice  among  them  to  suit  the  taste 

congregations  calling  thorn,  before  they  sub-  Baldwin;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Jas.  Allison,  D.D.,  VitL  x  the  speaker  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Gen.  at  10  A.  M.,  with  a  view  to  conference  and  ac-  and  the  professional  destination  of  the  student, 

mitted  the  matter  to  the  Presbyteries  which  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ac-  ’tions.’ mid  it‘npSal^\.owerfully  to  theVlartsa^^  Lee,  at  the  same  time  that  he  declares  a  sin- ;  tion.  It  is  held  that  such  an  organization  will  In  addition,  wo  have  a  number  of  Optional  studios, 

directed  them  to  abide  with  their  own  peo-  direction  of  the  Assembly,  the  affections  of  tlie  people.  Tlie  heart  Is  a  sym-  ®®*'®  hearty  love  of  the  union  that  is  now  ,  prove  a  center  for  information  and  concert  of  nieant  to  allow  the  professor  to  give  further  in- 

ple.”  If  they  did  not,  they  certainly  ^ted  in  Committee  was  divided  into  three  classes,  as  bob  of  affection.  It  is  something  taiigiblo  and  ap-  happily  restored,  as  is  expre.ssed  in  a  single  j  action  on  any  emergency  arising,  such  as  a  structlon  in  his  own  department  to  those  who  wish 


and  love  for  Him  is  growing  cold  among  you,  that 


i  old  Christian  Commission,  Sanitary  Commis-  series  of  solid  studies  binding  on  every  student. 


a  very  unusual,  though  in  a  very  orderly  man-  v’  po-clable.  In  It  Jesus  is  repn  sented  to  us  with  a  noble  sentence : 

.xxx,  vouncr  and  h.  i.  fo^®^®  ’  To  Serve  for  three  years-R_ev^E_.  E.  all  glowing  with  love  and  longing  for  our  Th„*  fh«frtnna 


ner.  Th®  writer  has  been  young,  and  he  is  not  ^  j  ^  P  c.  Tot- 

now  old,  but  he  has  never  ^n  or  known  of  j  Baldwin.  For  two  years-Rev.  W. 


scourge  of  disease,  of  flood  or  fire.  The  Rev.  it.  We  have  laid  down  rules  to  prevent  these 


one  single  instance  in  which  the  law  of  the 


salvation,  and  we  are  tough t  to  pray  “O  sweetest  thln^^V^v^knew' ire”4k-idZm  i  Wolfram  street,  Chicago,  Elective  and  Optional  studies  being  abused.  We 

heart  of  Jesus,  I  implore  tliat  I  may  ever  love  ..xistinx'  Government  has  enioved  n  T.pnan«ritv  an  ^ive  information.  have  printed  a  paper  giving  such  information  as 


J.  Holland,  Rev.  N.  B.  C.  Comingo,  Thomas  H, 


Church  in  regard  to  the  calling  and  removal  u'  r<  t  u  "  ’  w  c\  '’®  h»ve!”  “Heart  of  Jesus,  burning  with 

of  nastors  has  been  obeved  either  bv  eonffre  Rose.  For  one  year  Rev.  W.  O-  kindle  in  my  heart  a  flame  of  love  for 

of  pastors  has  Obeyed  either  by  congre-  Campbell,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler,  D.D.,  Thee!  ”  “O  Jesus!  O  Heart!  O  Love!  To  whom 

gations  or  by  ministers.  Is  it  not  time  that  a  ^  g  Negley  O  L  Miller  MD  Ail  the  shall  I  devote  my  life  if  not  to  knowing  Thee,  to 

law  SO  universally  dishonored  should  be  abol-  x’  g  but  two  were  present  at’ this  first  P' awing  Thee,  to  loving  Tl.ee?  The  Heart  of  Je- 

ished,  or  else-obeyed?  •  members  but  two  were  present  at  this  tiret  ,„y  and  is  likewise  my 

What  is  the  law  ?  For  contn-eirations  it  is  ^^®®®  ^®*'®  ®® ^erstood  to  be  ab-  ij,*art,  as  it  has  my  same  nature.  To  know  the 

wnat  8  tne  la  f  gregations  t  is  g^nt  from  the  city.  A  committee  was  appoint-  Heart  of  Jesus  is  to  know  God  and  to  know  myself, 

this:  If  the  minister  if^oni  they  desire  to  call  ^  secure  a  suitable  office,  and  To  contemplate  Him  love  Him,  repose  in  Him,  is 

telongs  to  the  same  Presbytery  with  which  the  spirit  manifested  by  all  present  gave  prom-  to  ~®nce  here  below  the  eternal  occupation  of 

they  are  connect^,  they  must,  os  jge  of  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  work.  - - - 

represent  to  their  Presbytery,  y  commis-  ^ho  know  these  brethren  will  feel  assured  the  evahoelist  to  readers  abroad 

r  r  "  OurcorrespondentatNapleswHtes:  ' 

tory  is  thus  to  be  the  first  to  hear,  as  well  as  S^dom  ..rT  tw  """b"  _  “  ^ 


t^art  or  Jcsus,  i  impu.ie  rnat  a  .  .ay  ever  love  Government  has  enjoyed  a  prosperity  so 

Thee  more  and  more .  hw*et  a  t  of  Jesns,  great  or  so  long  uninterrupted  ;  none  ever  so  quick- 
be  my  love!  “Heart  of  Jesus,  burning  with  iv  rocovorBri  ftvYm  ihu 


pe  iny  jove  -  neari  oi  aesus.  our....  g  wun  ly  recovered  from  the  desolations  of  a  war  sogi- 
loveforiue  kind  e  i..  my  h.’art  a  fl^^^^^^^^^  as  that  of  1861;  none  ever  saw  a  restored 

ThH0  .  O  JtiSUS  .  O  Ht?ait  .  O  V0  .  Xo  whom  hfirmnnn  sfi  /'n-Mi «//»//>  rt  • 


y  recovered  from  the  desolations  of  a  war  so  gil  ^he  eleventh  convention  of  those  engaged 
antic  as  that  of  1861;  none  ever  saw  a  restored  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  oall- 


havo  printed  a  paper  giving  such  information  as 
may  uid  students  in  making  their  elections  and 
[.lannirig  their  work  for  the  coming  year.  We 
place  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  each 


harmony  so  complete  after  a  disruption  so  terrible ;  ed  to  assemble  in  the  California  Institution,  ,  .  ^  xi  .i  .  ■  x 

none^er  carried  within  itself  a  vitality  so  intense  San  Francisco,  on  Thursday,  July  15th.  It  is  •  nabl.Y  them  to  see  wUat 

and  characlemed  by  such  promise  of  iwrpetuity.  intellectua  work  is  pursued  in  the  (  ollege 

io  all  which  we  say  Amen  and  Amen  x  x  i  »  tix  c  n  nn  xx  »  xx  The  trustees  may  be  interested  to  know  that,  in 

- -  about  one  week.  Prof.  Philip  G.  Gillett  of  the  ,  ,  .  x  lx  x  i  ,  .  xx 

T11--TX-XX-  c  xxA»„itv  Xx  ofdcr  to  elovatc  the  students  and  to  raise  them 

Mx-niTTM,.  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  .  ,  ,  x  v  . 

IHSAHE  MEDIUMS.  •_  i  x  x-  abovc  lowcr  pleasures,  we  havo  been  able  to Rccure 

We  are  told  that  Dr.  Donald  Kennedy  of  ,  ®®*^  ^  ci  cu  ar  i^s  jg^^m-pg  pu  such  general  topics 

Boston  Highlands,  visited  Hume,  the  noted  I'^thren  engaget  in  the  same  line  of  effort,  ^s  Art,  History,  and  Science,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
spiritist,  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  found  particulare  as  to  rates  of  travel  evenings  In  the  Winter  months.  On  oth- 

him  in  a  truly  forlorn  condition.  According  to  (which  are  very  avorable  ,  and  opportunities  gyeningg  gf  the  week  meetings  for  prayer  are 


which  they  plead  his  removal.’’  The  Presby-  gg.igborers  are  2^  ®t  Naples  writes :  j,,  Kennedy,  who  has  no  prejudices  against  f  r xh*’"?  held,  and  papers  are  read  on  miscellaneous  sub- 

tory  is  thus  to  be  the  first  to  hear,  as  well  as  gj  wisdom  and  zeal.  Thev  may  be  rn  hardly  know  what  a  welcoine  visitor  gpjritism  to  be  overcome,  this  once  most  pop-  St.  Louis,  and  the  ^ohow-  ^gg^^.  instance,  on  Philosophy  in  the  Presl- 

the  final  authority  to  decide  the  case  (Form  of  ^  whatever  can  be  done  in  the  rela-  Evangelist  s,  and  how  enterprising  you  of  all  mediums  did  not  know  even  his  Sabbath  at  Salt  Lake,  and  also  respect  the  J,g^^.g  meeting,  w  here  there  is  an  attend- 

tions  which  they  hold  to  the  churches  for  the  Snndav  his  appearance  was  extraordinary  on  its  return  *'*’*P'  ^  ance  of  from  100  to  150. 

tion  belong  to  another  Presbytery  than  the  Him.Rinn  ofWrvRrRnn»rYrinoi,vixY«Rmnn.,them  ®ol®m®»  ®®  Sunday,  June  6th,  the  xMinutes  of  and  pitiful.  His  spinal  column  was  bent  like  .  - - :x\,  . _  PirRt.  T^rm-Dr.  Waldstein-Slx  lectures  on 


roe  wRh  which  the  minister  of  temperance  principles  among  them,  ^^g  ^g^g^^j  telegraphed  to  y^u  from 

as  pastor  is  connected,  Aen  they  must  first  '  Minneapolis  on  Tuesday,  May  25th.  That  is 

“obtain  leave  from  the  Presbytery  to  which  effective  temperance  work.  quick  work,  for  the  distance  from  New  York 
they  belong,  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  of  A  peculiar  method  of  temperance  work  has  to  Naples,  via  England,  France,  and  two-thirds 
which  he  is  a  member,”  and  the  latter  Presby-  been  in  operation  in  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  dur-  of  Italy,  is  4700  miles.  If  The  Evangelist  was 
tery,  having  cited  the  minister  and  his  congre-  ing  the  last  month.  The  Woman’s  Christian  mailed  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  it  reached 
gation  before  them,  shall  “  hear  and  issue  the  Temperance  Union  Invited  P.  A.  Burdick,  Esq.,  me  in  eleven  days  from  New  York.” 
cause,”  releasing  the  minister  from  his  charge  a  reformed  and  Christian  lawyer,  to  speak  for  Again  he  writes:  “  I  must  repeat  how  much 


tne  uenora,  AsoemD.y  uneRmpnoa  to  you  Irom  ^Turkish  ndmetor.  HI,  artlculntlo..  wn.  child-  JJ’.'  .T B;SrA«.rnt‘’o;  PWdta  .nd  Mlch.1  Angelo.  Dr.  Frolhlngl„n.-A 

"  ?”  IsC.  ohO  >d=  at  door.  He  had  IrHoTornlncX  (ew  loctnre.  on  Painting. 


dent’s  Library  meeting,  where  there  Is  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  from  100  to  150. 

First  Term — Dr.  Waldstein  —  Six  lectures  on 


’  to  which  bffective  temperance  work.  quick  work,  for  the  distance  from  New  York  g  g’u^  consciousness  but  thev  werT brief  Robert  Davey ;  “The  Only  Ref- 

sbytery  of  A  peculiar  method  of  temperance  work  has  to  Naples,  via  England,  France,  and  two-thirds  after  a  few  coherent  sentencpR  Ha  wmibi  Canon  Farrar;  “The  Attachments 

er  Presby-  been  in  operation  in  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  dur-  of  Italy,  is  4700  miles.  If  The  Evangelist  was  fall  back  into  insanity.  He  had  one  of  these  Detachments  of  Faith,”  by  Alexander 

lis  congre-  ing  the  last  month.  The  Woman’s  Christian  mailed  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  it  reached  Or  Kennedv  was  leaving  him  .md  ^^®®(®r®®  I  “The  Influence  of  Prayer  upon 


Second  Term  —  Professor  Marquand  — Six  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  History  of  Painting  In  Antiquity.  Mr, 
Mlldner— Six  lectures  on  (he  History  of  Music. 


as  Dr.  Kennedy  was  leaving  him,  and  called  character'”  bv  E  W.  Shalders  BA  Dr  Fo88*bly,  also,  one  loctnre  by  Signor  Lancianl  on 

1x10  vxorvxA  /'vnlvy  if  fKfk  rx^vf  ^ _ 1 T>  ^  ^  ^ 


gauon  Deiure  kuem,  Buaii  uear  auu  issue  me  Aeuitieiouee  xiuiwo  »xxyx.A.v.  * .  xx.  xx.. - -  xxo.,.,  his  name,  only  to  forget  it  the  next  moment  ~  ..mx  a  ’  “  Vt>  T"  Excavations  In  Rome. 

cause,”  releasing  the  minister  from  his  charge  a  reformed  and  Christian  lawyer,  to  s^ak  for  Again  he  writes :  “  I  must  repeat  how  much  ^  jg  ^  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  epir-  "  m  ^  f  Dr.  West  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Peda¬ 
te  accept  the  call  elsewhere,  or  directing  him  thirty  evenings  in  one  of  the  monster  rinks,  on  each  week  I  enjoy  The  Evangelist,  and  I  j^jg^  ^^at  two  of  its  most  noted  mediums  be-  ^  goglcs  as  well  as  Latin.  Dr.  Frothlngham  has 

to  remain  where  he  is,  as  they  shall  judge  to  the  subject  of  temperance  from  the  Chnstian  must  also  add  that  interesting  picturesciue,  The  other  was  one  Foster,  well  ^  v  ^“1®^®“-  been  appointed  Professor  of  Archeology,  and  ar- 

be  best  (XVI.  3).  It  is  therefore  the  congrega-  standpoint.  ^  ^  ^  a®d  novel  have  been  the  Editor  s  Letters  ^nown  in  certain  circles  here  in  New  York,  as  Westfleld^JLY^ _  rangements  are  being  made  to  have  the  teaching  of 

tion  and  the  Presbytery,  and  not  the  conf^e-  Crowds  have^en  in  attendan^the  interest  from  the  Old  World,  to  me  there  is  an  interest  ^  ^^g^  ^^6  large  cities  of  this  coun-  The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Western  the  SemlUc  Languages  In  the  College.  The  num- 

gation  and  the  minister,  who  are  the  treating  increasing  to  the  end.  A^ut  ^  signatures  which  1  can  hardly  convey  an  idea  of  to  stay-  ^bo  died  in  an  insane  asylum  at  New  York  Home  for  Homeless  and  Dependent  her  of  students  applying  for  entrance  Is  larger 

parties.  The  latter  appears  only  in  the  pro-  have  been  secur^  to  the  total  abstinence  ®t-home  readers  in  the  ^tters  from  the  j^^gg  ^  ^  ^^^tbs  ago.  The  latter  Children,  makes  a  good  exhibit  of  benevolent  than  In  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 

vision  “  that  no  bishop  or  pastor  shall  be  trans-  pledge,  many  of  them  being  from  the  ranks  of  South  that  have  appeared  with  n  the  last  few  jg  described  as  gross  in  his  habits,  while  Hume  work.  The  whole  number  of  children  re-  College,  164,  and  37  undergoing  a  preliminary  ei- 

latod  without  his  own  consent  previously  ob-  drinking  people.  ,  .  .  months.  Some  may  object  a  ey  are  too  ^be  reverse— their  occupations  through-  ceived  since  Oct.  1.  1881,  when  the  institution  aminatlon.  This  does  not  Include  those  entering 

toined.”  The  meeting  were  always  o^ned  with  pray-  ^  ®'J  ,  ®  ®’  ^  out  life,  and  the  hopeless  insanity  into  which  was  opened,  has  been  213.  Of  these  there  came  at  the  local  examinations.  There  Is  another  ex- 

The  law  for  ministers  is  equally  explicit.  It  er  by  the  pastore  of  the  churches,  and  a  large  while  admitting  that  they  ®  J®®^  p  the  both  lapsed,  thus  being  their  only  characteris-  from  parents  149,  and  from  officers  64.  There  aminatlon  in  September.  James  McCosh. 

is  that  “  no  minister  or  candidate  shall  receive  chorus  choir  led  the  vast  audiences  in  the  ser-  brighter  and  better  side  of  things  I  would  ^.^mmon.  And  this  would  go  to  show  was  left  in  the  Home  at  the  close  of  April  last  - - - 

a  call,  but  through  the  hands  of  the  Presby-  vice  of  song  from  Gospel  H^ns.  like  to  ask  those  of  different  views  if  they  are  ^bat  the  esoteric,  enervating,  and  disreputable  fifteen  boarders,  and  eleven  children  had  been  ■o’’  ’*'«■  author, 

tery  ”  (XV..  9).  It  Is  not  that  he  shall  not  ac-  The  addresses  of  Mr.  Butoick  hav®  Jon  to  drew  '*1®  business  to  which  they  both  gave  themselves  returned  to  their  parents.  Mr.  J.  D.  Foote  is  [Dr.  Cuyler  Is  not  given  to  making  mlsUkes,  and 

oept  it,  but  he  shall  not  even  receive  it.  much  in  and  the  Luth  do  increase  of  their  bank  accounts),  the  devoted  Superintendent.  This  institution  yet  he  Is  not  quite  Infallible,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

Congregations,  as  we  have  seen,  are  specifical-  tudes,  in  educating  the  young,  and  in  encourag-  ging”?  When  the  North  and  toe  Souto  do  and  not  their  personal  habits,  was  responsible  is  at  Randolph.  N.  Y.  following  note.-En.  Ev.] 

ly  enjoined  not  to  send  it  to  him  direct,  but  to  ing  Christian  effort  m  behalf  of  the  tempted  see  eye  to  eye  again,  it  is  going  to  be  greatly  foj.  tbeir  common  insanity.  -  Montcuir,  h.  j.,  jnne  as,  isst. 

send  it  to  his  Piesbyteiy.  Besides  the  direc-  ones.  This  method  of  work  has  been  effecUve  through  the  kindly  and  brotherly  feeling  of  - According  to  a  Scotch  paper,  the  Queen  at-  p^ar  Dr.  Field :  I  regret  that  I  have  no  claim 

tiOns  given  in  Chap.  XVI.,  referred  to  above,  in  many  places,  and  is  worthy  of  trial  elsewhere,  those  in  the  Christian  Church.  So  I  bid  God-  The  Rev.  Albert  J .  Lyman  of  Brooklyn  will  tended  the  little  church  at  Crathie  on  Sunday,  whatever  to  the  authorship  of  the  sweet  hymn 

it  ia  also  provided  in  the  section  just  quoted  It  is  expected  that  this  campaign  will  be  speed  to  whatever  will  tend  to  bring  in  the  sail  for  Europe  on  the  Umbria  next  Saturday.  June  13,  the  other  occupants  of  the  Royal  pew  which  my  friend  T.  L.C.  In  your  last  Issue  so  klnd- 

from,  that  “  the  call  thus  prepared  shall  be  pre-  succeeded  in  tha  early  Fall  by  an  organized  “  good  time  coming.”  For  the  moment  I  will  He  will  probably  visit  Spain  before  he  returns,  being  Princess  Beatrice  and  Princess  Louise  of  i^rt^^forsmT^s  se^ ’*'*Ttrus”the  publ^ty  th^^ 

sent^  to  the  Presbytery  under  whose  care  the  union  effort  to  win  the  multitudes  to  Christ  and  say  that  to  us,  far  away  from  the  home-land.  His  address  will  be  London,  care  of  Morton,  Battenberg.  The  Rev,  W.  W,  Tulloch  of  Glas-  given  to  It  will  help  to 'secure  the  name  of  iU  real 

person  called  f***”  be.  ”  It  is  true  4he  preoed-  to  the  Church.  the  instrumentality  of  such  editorial  visits  and  Bose  &  Co.  gow,  son  of  the  late  Principal  Tulloch,  officiated,  author.  Fraternidly  yours,  A.  B,  Woltb. 


Parker  discourses  upon  “The  Scope  of  Relig- 


aOT  THE  AUTHOR. 

[Dr.  Cuyler  is  not  given  to  making  mistakes,  and 
yet  he  Is  not  quite  Infallible,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  note. — Ed.  Ev.] 

Montclair,  H.  J.,  June  M,  ISSS, 
Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  regret  that  I  have  no  claim 


A.  B.  WOLTB. 


m 
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COLLEGE  RECORD.  Pbinceton,  N.  J.— The  annual  examination  for 

Bbotswick.  Mb.— Bev.  William  De  Witt  Hyde  *<iml88ion  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  shows  the 
was  inaugunted  President  of  Bowdoin  College  on  number  of  appUcants  to  be  183,  and  in  addiUon  to 
June  23.  attendance  at  the  local  examinations  held 

•„ .  _ _ vrrrmu  i  i.T^_,.ln  various  cities  and  schools,  is  nearly  40. 

Haboyeb,  N.  H. — ^The  graduating  class  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  numbered  sixty-eight.  The  Latin  Bethlehem,  PA.-Thlrty-one  students 

salutatory  was  by  Oilman  D.  Frost  of  Hanover ;  graduated  from  Lehigh  University.  The  saluta- 
Arthur  Fairbanks  of  8t.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  was  the  ^ly  was  delivered  by  Harry  Toulmln  of  Bethle- 
valedtctorian.  These  degrees  were  conferred :  nnd  the  valedictory  by  S.  J.  Harwi  of  Fried- 

LL.D.-Edward  Spalding  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  ensville.  W.  H.  Dean  of  Clarence,  Iowa,  received 
W.  A.  Richardson  of  Washington;  D.D.-Prof.  G.  degrees  of  B.M.,  A.C.,  and  E.M.,  doing  in  four 
Campbell  of  Hanover ;  Ph.D.— Isaac  Bridgeman  of  J®*”  accomplished  at  Lehigh  Uni- 


Cleveland  and  Prof.  E.  B.  Buggies  of  Hanover. 
Nobthampton,  Mass. — The  new  scientiflc  bulld- 


versity  before. 

OxPOBD,  Ohio. — The  Miami  University,  estab- 


Ing  costing  $30,000,  presented  to  Smith  College  by  lie^ed  in  1809,  and  endowed  with  an  entire  town- 

Alfred  Theodore  Lilly,  was  dedicated  on  June  22.  ni^ip  land  by  the  United  States  Government,  is 

Prof.  J.  P.  Leslie  of  Philadelphia  delivered  an  ad-  entering  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness, 

dress  on  “  The  UtiUty  of  Physical  Science  in  Edu-  ^he  buildings  are  greatly  improved,  and  the  Fac- 
cation.”  complete.  We  observe  also  that  the  d^ree 

„  _  „  _  ,  of  D.D.  has  been  conferred  by  this  institution 

Moitnt  Holyoke  Semihaby. — The  anniversary  ^  .  .u 

J  .  .T  ..  J  o..  .  upon  the  Bevs.  Prentiss  De  Veuve,  pastor  of  the 

occurred  June  24th,  United  States  Senator  Dawes  ...  u.t,.  /-.u,  .i 

X...  .  .xx.xtr  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 

giving  the  address,  and  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  W.  „  x  L  .j  .  m 

O  m  T  T>_  J  .  T,  xr  «  M.  Loughridge  of  Okmulgee,  Indian  Territory. 

S.  Tyler,  President  of  the  trustees,  Bev.  Dr.  N.  G.  .  ,  ,  ,  ■  a  it 

,  ..  ,  The  Dayton  pastor  formerly  did  good  service  in 

Clark  of  ^e  American  Boa^  presenting  diplomas  neighboring  city  of  Newark,  and 

to  the  flfty-two  members  of  the  graduating  class,  ^  esteemed  here  as  well  as  in  Ohio  for 

and  to  some  others  for  other  degrees.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  '  n 


B.  Clark  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Socie-  | 
ty,and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gulliver,  formerly  Principal 
of  the  institution,  were  elected  to  the  Board  of 


his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  excellence  as  a  man 
and  pastor. 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 


are  not,  you  perceive,  among  those  who  are  dls-  REv.  Charles  hash  m.attoow. 

discouraging  view  of  the  outlook  Died  at  his  residence  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  May  27, 
lor  the  Church,  the  country,  and  the  world.  We  -oo/.  ht.ott  vk  r» 

live  in  an  age  of  startling  revelations  in  every  ®  ®®'^-  Chables  Nash  Mattoon,  D.D.. 

department  of  knowledge,  an  age  characterized  by  *8®“  years. 

substantial  progress  in  everything  that  looks  to  He  was  born  amid  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massa- 

Chusetts,  upon  the  Mattoon  homestead,  obtained 
does  not  sin  abound  ?  Certainly  it  does ;  we  see  it  -m  n  ttt  ^  x.  ,  j 

and  hear  of  it  and  feel  it ;  and  so  does  grace  abound,  special  grant  from  King  George  III.  of  England, 
‘and  much  more  abundant.’  Thanks  be  to  God  which8tillremainsInthefamily,ownedandoccu- 
who  has  promised  M  the  victory.”  Further  on  the  pied  by  Myron  B.  Mattoon,  only  brother  of  the 
S.T»U?'l  f».her,  the  late  Charles  Malteea, 

from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  may  perceive  that  Intel-  distinguished  for  his  zeal  In  the  cause  of  re- 
lectually  I  am  failing,  and  on  that  account  I  have  ligion ;  a  zeal  transmitted  to  children  and  chil- 
frankly  said  to  the  officers  of  the  church  that  I  am  dren’s  children;  he  also  ably  represented  his  fel- 
ready  at  any  time  they  may  suggest  it  to  ‘  step  down  ^  i  xr  j  o  ^ 

and  out.’  ...  On  this  subject  I  have  no  hesitation  i  citizens  for  many  years  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  speaking  freely.  There  is  apparently  on  the  ;  t^®  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 

part  of  some  congr^ations  an  impression  that  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  Charles  N.  Mat- 
when  a  man  is  sixty  years  old  he  should  retire  toop  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont; 
from  the  pulpit.  In  our  judgment  this  retirement  |  ,,  ,  ,  .  „  ^  \  mu  ,  •  i 

should  depend  on  circumstances.  Statesmen  are  completed  a  full  course  at  Auburn  Theological 
not  laid  aside  at  sixty.  William  M.  Evarts  is  sixty-  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837. 
nine,  Gladstone  is  seventy-five,  and  ex- Judge  Strong  He  was  married  to  Angeline  Therese,  second 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  MarUndale  ofWal- 
the  dead-line  in  a  minister  s  life  be  drawn  at  sixty  ?  I  ,  j  m.  „  ^  ^  « 

My  personal  judgment  may  not  go  for  much  in  this  hngford,  \t.,  m  183.i.  The  first  twenty  years  of 
connection,  but  I  really  believe  that  I  am  a  better  his  pastoral  work  was  spent  in  Western  New  York ; 
preacher  than  I  was  forty-two  years  ago.  If  l  am  failing  strength  compelled  him  to  seek  a  change, 

not,  I  am  not  fit  to  preach.  If  you  are  ashamed  of  i,i„  ~  _ _ i„ 

the  sermons  I  preach  now,  I  certainly  am  ashamed  whereupon  leaving  his  much  loved  people,  he  as- 
of  the  sermons  I  preached  when  I  came  among  sumed  the  presidency  of  Farmers  College,  College 
you.”  Hill,  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  the  pastorate  of 

Elkland. — Rev.  S.  H.  Moon,  Ph.D.,  preached  churches  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  Monroe,  Michigan, 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  Mansfield  Normal  j)j._  iiattoon  was  eminently  a  pulpit  orator,  a 
School  at  the  recent  Commencement.  , _ _  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 


Broadway,  comer  Warren  Street. 
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Trustees.  The  institution  has  been  full  during  all  State  University  have  elected  Prof.  John  C.  Cham- 
the  year,  and  never  before  has  so  large  a  class  *^®rlain  (of  Beloit)  President,  to  succeed  Dr.  John 
graduated  with  so  high  attainments  in  study.  Next  resigned, 

yearwill  be  the  semi-centennial  since  the  founding, 

and  preparations  are  already  begun  for  that  occa-  WORTHY  HISTORY. 

Sion.  A  large  addition  to  the  library  building  is  ^he  Bev.  Dr.  Amasa  T.  Freeman  commemorated 
being  made.  A  “  Mary  Lyon  fund  ”  has  been  com-  sabhath  last  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
menced,  which  it  is  hoped  may  reach  $100,000  before  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  (Central  Presbyteri- 


next  anniversary. 


an  Church),  his  first  and  only  charge.  The  text 


Habtfokd,  Cokn.— At  the  Commencement  of  ,yas  from  Deut.  li.  7,  “  These  forty  years  the  Lord 
Trinity  Collie,  Wm.  J.  Tate  of  Windsor  Locks,  fi,y  God  hath  been  with  thee.”  The  morning  ser- 
Conn.,  delivered  the  salutatory  in  Latin ;  Herman  vice  was  a  review  of  a  ministry  covering  that  peri- 
Lillienthal  of  Newport  was  valedictorian.  The  od  of  time,  with  a  glance  at  the  many  changes  in 
d^ree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  John  Turner  the  history  of  the  congregation  and  community. 
Vail,  M.C.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  James  Beach  xhe  church  was  organized  in  1846,  with  nine 
Wakefield,  M.C.,  of  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.;  the  members,  since  which  there  bad  been  added  746,  of 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  the  Bight  Rev.  '^hich  number  539  were  received  by  confession  of 
William  C.  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany,  and  the  Rev.  their  faith  in  Christ.  This  organization  was  very 
William  S.  Bainsford,  rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  feeble  in  its  beginning,  the  pastor  having  preached 


New  York  city. 

Middletown,  Conn. — A  class  of  forty-four  mem- 


the  first  Summer  under  the  horse-shed,  while  the 
church  was  being  built,  but  it  has  enjoyed  continu- 


bers  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University;  three  ous  prosperity.  The  pastor  has  preached  in  his 
are  ladies.  The  class  has  a  greater  percentage  of  own  pulpit  more  than  four  thousand  and  six  hun- 
members  in  honors  than  any  class  in  the  history  of  dred  sermons,  joined  in  marriage  362  couples,  and 
the  University  under  the  present  system.  These  officiated  at  many  hundred  funerals. 


tne  Daccaiaureate  sermon  at  the  Mansneia  M ormai  Dr.  Mattoon  was  eminently  a  pulpit  orator,  a 

School  at  the  recent  Commencement.  ,  _ _  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ji 

logical  reasoner,  sound  in  doctrine,  happy  in  dic- 

KENTUCKY.  tlon,  and  sparkling  with  liumor, ,  Sympathy  be- 

Louisville. — The  Fourth  Church  (of  which  tween  speaker  and  audience  was  quickly  establish- 

Bev.  James  H.  Burl  i  son  is  pastor)  received  seven  ,  ,  »  n  i-  .  .u  ! _ 

members  at  its  last  communion.  June  •22d.  ®^-  t®  the  importance  of  his 

V 1  ve  A  e  mission,  none  went  away  empty.  His  great  aim  in 

^  x..  -  u  u  1.  ■  .  to  do  good,  to  elevate  his  kind  to  a  higher 

Kinohan. — Flans  for  a  new  church  have  lust  ,  ..  ,  .  ,  ^ 

been  perfected,  and  meantime  the  congregation  is  Pt®^®  thought  and  action,  to  win  souls.  Thus 
growing  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  his  sermons  were  especially  prepared  to  press 
Marshall,  thirty  having  been  received  at  the  June  home  to  the  heart  some  vital  truth  that  would 
communion.  bring  his  hearers  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of, 

intimate  relation  with,  the  really  ‘‘true,  beau- 
at  Hoxie,  bherldan  county,  June  6th.  Forty-two  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,,,  ..  .. 

pereons  united,  three  of  whom  were  by  profession,  good.  Although  unyielding  as  the  giant 

and  four  ruling  elders  were  onlaineil  and  installed,  oak  in  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  he  had  a 
Five  trustees  were  also  elected.  Hoxie  is  a  new  genial  smile  and  warm  manly  greeting  for  all,  with 
town,  being  only  ten  weeks  old;  the  buffalo-grass  „  j  * 

is  still  green  in  all  of  its  street.  But  it  has  a  a  youthful  disposition  and  sympathetic  nature  that 
population  of  about  400,  and  already  seeks  a  city  niade  him,  as  he  was,  a  priceless  teacher  and  safe 
charter.  A  church  and  schoolhouse  is  to  be  erect-  loader  of  the  young. 

®*^-  '^^®  Griffis  is  in  charge  of  this  jjjg  death  the  pulpit  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 

new  c  urc  .  .  „  x,  truest  workers;  his  family  a  most  devoted  husband  ! 

Chetopa. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyte-  •  -  ,  .  •  ,  ou  ■  xi  I 

ry  of  Neosho,  the  pastoral  relation  which  has  sub-  ^“^her ;  society  a  genial  Christian  gentleman  ; 
sisted  between  Rev.  Charles  H.  McCreery  and  the  and  the  poor  and  suffering  a  generous  hand  and 
Presbyterian  church  in  Chetopa,  Kas.,  for  nearly  sincere  friend.  Com. 

eigliteen  years,  was  dissolved.  Mr.  McCreery  has  -  «  i  r  - 

accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college  for  young 

ladies  at  Oswego,  Kan.  HHarrfaats. 


JUST  READY. 


Author  of  "  Donavan,”  “  We  Two,”  etc. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 


•  A  Xi  X  XVXi01>  X  X  X^XVXJXli  •  I  Ptt  W  Af  /^Anfv'allo  1^0  TiinA  0<lf1  Kxy 

the  University  under  the  present  system.  These  officiated  at  many  hundred  funerals.  West  Virginia.- Jfonroc  Draft-The  evangel-  the  Rev.  A.  T  Stewart,  assisted  byRev.  B.  J.  Dougtes^ 

honorary  degrees  were  conferred  :  D.D. — The  Bev.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  union  communion  ist.  Rev.  C.  M.  Howard,  began  the  meeting  on  Fri-  Wilmee  T.  Beck  to  Adelaide  C..  daughter  of  J,  P.  W. 


William  H.  Dalllnger,  President  of  Wesley  College,  I  service,  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  J.  McMahan  of  the 
Sheffield,  England ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Knowles  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Haverstraw,  the  Bev. 
Tilton,  N.  H.;  the  Rev.  L.  Sprague  of  Kingston,  J.  S.  Gilmor  of  Stony  Point,  and  ttie  Rev.  J.  W. 
Pa.;  and  the  Rev.  Hubbard  C.  Farrar  of  Troy.  Ufat^ball  of  the  Methodist  church,  assisted — a 


LL.D — The  Bev.  Henry  W.  Harmon,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Dickinson  College. 

Yale. — At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 


number  from  these  different  congregations  being 
present. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breed  of  Philadel- 


College  held  on  Monday,  It  was  voted  to  confer  phia,  the  early  friend  of  the  pastor,  who  took  part 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  on  Miss  Alice  R.  Jordan  of  in  all  the  services,  of  the  day,  preached  on  the 
the  Law  School.  The  corporation,  however,  de-  blessing  conferred  on  a  community  by  the  Church 
elded  that  a  note  be  Inserted  In  the  next  Catalogue  and  Its  ministry. 

that  the  courses  of  instruction  are  only  open  to  The  weather  was  exceptionally  pleasant,  the 
men.  The  degree  of  LL.B.  was  also  conferred  up-  congregations  very  large,  the  floral  decorations 
on  the  following  members  of  the  graduating  class  beautiful,  and  everything  conspired  to  make  the 
of  the  Law  School :  Clement  Stevens  Bissell,  occasion  memorable. 

Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Charles  Francis  Davies,  Topeka,  j  On  Monday  evening  a  reception  was  given  to  the 
Kan. ;  Ralpli  James  Glucker,  New  York ;  Raymond  pastor  by  his  congregation  and  friends. 

Hoagland,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  John  McKean  jr., 

Providence,  B.  I.;  Frank  Dunlap  Pavey,  Washing-  /art. 

ton  Court  House,  O.;  Henry  Baup  Gardner.  Phil-  fwlWlgUITg  gtlg 
adelphia ;  Benjamin  Streeter  Warren,  Detroit,  NEW  YORK 

Mich. :  James  Clark  Work,  Unlontown,  Pa.  ..  „  t*  *  j  «  i 

'  New  York  City. — It  was  noted  in  these  columns 

College  of  the  City  or  New  York. — There  !  in  April  that  the  congregation  of  the  First  Union 
were  no  flowers  about  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  !  Presbj^terian  Church  (Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  pas- 
Mu.,.  ..  ,he  .h«,.(ourth  «.„»! 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  graduates  to  do  some-  ,  (.Qgj-,  about  $25,000,  such  enlargement  beinc  call- 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — It  was  noted  in  these  columns 
in  April  that  the  congregation  of  the  First  Union 
Presbj’terian  Church  (Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  pas- 
torl  had  unanimously  voted  to  enlan?e  its  edifice 
ana  so  add  449  sittings,  making  1220  in  all,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $25,000,  such  enlargement  being  call- 


tbing  toward  setting  a  precedent  against  the  indis- !  ed  for  because  all  the  available  sittings  in  the 
criminate  distribution  of  flowers.  Gen.  Alexander  church  were  rented.  The  congregation  promptly 

R  Wehh  President  of  the  Colleee  nresided  The  Provided  for  $15,000,  chiefly  by  subscriptions,  and 
B.  Webb,  President  of  the  collie,  presided,  i  ne  church  Extension  Committee  opened  a  way  by 

salutatory  address  and  second  honorary  oration  i  which  $10,000  or  $12, .500  more  might  be  had  by  a 
was  delivered  by  Bashford  Dean  on  the  ‘‘  Influence  j  mortgage  at  their  expense  until  the  church  could 
of  the  Age.”  The  valedictory  of  Chas.  Lane  Poor  pay  the  interest.  A  largo  majority  wished  to  ac- 
..  muA  o  rr_i_i  •>  T*.  i  cept  this  proposition,  but  out  of  deference  to  the 

was  The  American  Government  on  Trial.  It  opinions  of  the  minority,  the  matter  has  been  de- 
dealt  with  the  labor  question  as  the  problem  which  ft^rred  for  further  consideration  in  the  Autumn. 


POWDER 


Macaulay  had  predicted. 


The  general  interest  in  the  matter  is  shown  in  the 


_  „  _  XT  XT  X,  _  fact  that  there  were  nearly  400  subscriptions.. 

The  Normal  Oilleoe,  New  York  City.  On  enlargement,  if  made,  will  make  the  church 
the  morning  of  June  24  President  Hunter  spoke  one  of  the  largest  of  the  denomination  in  New 
his  parting  words  and  awarded  the  diplomas  to  the  York.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  made  next  sea- 
class  of  ’86,  numbering  nearly  300  young  women.  ®®®- 

The  five  honor  students  of  the  class  were  from  95  Be?rut!lyrirr.^MlIs  SarrlS  La  Grange^rTrlp! 
to  98  per  cent,  in  their  studies.  The  result  of  the  qjj,  recently  arrived  at  Binghamton  for  a  vacation 
examination  of  candidates  from  the  public  schools  visit. 

for  admission  to  the  Normal  College,  was  reached  Gorham. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the 
on  the  23d  by  President  Hunter  and  the  teachers  Gorham  Presbyterian  Church  held  June  23d,  the 
of  the  College.  To  each  school  in  the  city  from  Allowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt^ : 

X.  ixxjT  .  *  Whereas  the  Bev.  N.  S.  Lowrie  has  seen  fit,  on 

which  there  had  been  a  class  of  graduates  exam-  account  of  ill  health  and  other  reasons  which 
ined  for  admission,  a  circular  was  sent  containing  seemed  to  him  sufficient,  to  resign  his  office  as 
the  number  of  those  who  had  passed  the  examiiia-  pastor  of  the  Gorham  Presbyterian  Chur^,  and  to 

,,  ,x,,  _ _ ,  accept  a  call  from  O’Neil,  Nebraska;  Resolved, 

tion.  There  were  1004  applicants,  and  as  only  600  Se-slon  of  the  Gorham  Presbyterian 

new  students  can  be  admitted  to  the  CJollege,  the  Church,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  congregation 
600  were  taken  in  the  regular  order  of  their  stand-  as  well  as  tlieir  own,  deplore  the  circumstances 
Ing  in  the  examinations.  There  were  88,000  slips  which  led  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowries  resignation,  and 

,  ,  t  regretting  his  departure  from  the  people  to  whom 

of  paper  inspected  and  marked  by  the  teachers  in  alike  faithful  pastor  and  personal 

the  ten  days  since  the  examination.  The  standard  friend  for  eighteen  years,  extend  to  him  our  sln- 
of  admission  was  found,  when  all  the  papers  were  c®re  wishes  for  his  future  welfare,  and  pray  that 
reported,  as  84J  per  cent.  The  highest  standing  ^he  Lord  may  make  His  face  shine  upon  him,  and 
,  ,,,,,  .  *  ,  J.  ®  be  gracious  unto  him  In  the  new  field  to  which  he 

111  all  studies  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  girls  from  has  been  called. 


It  employs  nineteen  catechists,  and  Dr.  Macrae 
thus  described  its  bounds  in  reporting  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  that  Church  :  The  Presbytery  of  St.  John 


Hamilton  was  taken  up  with  hearing  applications  Pearl  Street  Church,  Hartford,  June  li,  ’86. 
from  Presbyteries  for  leave  to  receive  ministers  »  . 


Grammar  School  No.  47,  in  East  Twelfth  street, 
and  was  a  fraction  over  99  per  cent. ;  but  the  high- 


Argyle.— Rev.  Thomas  A.  Sanson  wa.'t  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Argyle, 


est  average  was  obtained  by  the  class  graduated  June  8th,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy.  Rev.  A.  J. 

Miss  Isttbelle  Parsels  is  Superlndendent),  which  pig.  The  Scriptures  were  read  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pol- 
obtained  over  90  per  cent.,  and  all  the  candidates  lock.  Rev.  W.  M.  Johnson,  D.D.,  preached  the 
passed.  Of  the  600  candidates,  more  than  200  re-  sermon  from  1  Peter  iii.  18-20,  and  Rev.  L.  W. 
ceived  90  per  cent,  or  over,  and  nearly  400  between  ®®attie  charged  the  pastor. 

85  and  90  per  cent.  Osceola.— Sabbath,  June  6th,  was  a  day  long  to 

"  be  remembered  by  this  people.  After  the  usual 

Wells  College. — The  eighteenth  annual  Com-  sermon,  three  united  by  letter  with  this  church, 


mencement  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  oc-  and  as  we  gathered  around  the  table  of  our  bless-  pigg^  and  he  has  acted  on  this  advice. 

curred  last  week.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  ^  I^rd,  a  very  pleasant  surprise  met  our  ®y^;  — - - 

pr«chedU.U.eFlr..P„,bT„rU,Churohb,P«*. 

Ident  Frisb^  on  Tu^ay  evening,  June  20.  His  worth  wose,  and  in  a  f®w  words  replied  the  histo- 

theme  was  Cliristian  Liberty  and  Expediency,  with  ry  of  the  church  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  Medical  Association  in  isse.  By  Austin  i 
spMlal  reference  to  the  position  and  responslblli-  existence.  Concluding,  he  presented  the  set  to 
.  a  *  111  A  A  ji  A.  tnis  church.  They  bear  the  appropriate  inscrip- 

ties  of  educated  women.  An  illustrated  lecture  on  tion To  the  glory  of  God  aM  in  memory  of 

Spanish  Art,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Dickinson  of  Boston.  Alvers  Bosard.by  Eli^beth  Bosai-d.”  The  people  Eiiis.  Boston:  Proceedings  of  the 

was  given  on  Monday  evening.  This  was  a  rare  very  much  gratified  and  even  affected,  and  Terence  of  ci  arlties  and  Correction  at  tha  i 

treat,  Mr.  Dickinson’s  criticisms  upon  the  works  Parted,  many  said  “  Truly  the  Lord  was  in  ' 

_ _ A  _ _ . _ 1 _ At _ place.  b.  ^  •  _  •  _  .  _ 


in  July  next. 


EDWARD  SCHELL,  Presldeut. 


C.  F.  ALVORD,  Secretary. 


of  Velasquez  and  Muiillo  showing  keen  discrim- 


Shortsville. — The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met 


ination  and  a  true  instinct  for  art.  A  students’  by  adjournment  at  Shortsvllle  on  Tuesday,  June 
concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  gave  evidence  of  the  2‘2d,  to  ordain  and  instal  Mr.  Carrier,  of  the  recent- 
excellent  training  received  in  vocal  and  instru-  graduating  class  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
mental  music.  The  class  day  exercises  afforded  "ary  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Man- 
biuo  V.  X  choster.  In  the  necessary  absence  of  Dr.  France 

opportunity  for  several  witty  essays  and  addresses  of  Ckmandaigua,  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Morey  of  Seneca 
by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  also  rep-  Falls,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon.  The 
resenlatives  of  the  under  classes.  The  address  whole  service  was  Interesting  and  impressive.  Rev. 
b,.o™  th.  p»db.u„g  w  bp  Ee.. 

John  P.  Gulliver,  D.D.,  of  the  Andover  Theologl-  pastor  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  and  that 
oal  Seminary,  on  Wednesday,  June  23.  He  ably  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.D., 
discussed  the  question  of  the  work  of  an  educated  which  the  fire  and  enthusi^m  of  youth  seemed 
,  x,...,,  ,,  unquenched.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  con- 

woman  in  the  world.  Incidentally  making  a  gregation  gave  thlr  newly  ordained  pastor  a  warm 
strong  argument  against  female  suffrage,  he  urged  welcome.  Thus  hopefully  begins  a  young  pastor’s  I 
tbs  earnest  study  by  women  of  the  great  social  work  in  a  promising  field.  Geneva. 


NKW  PVBLICATIU1V8. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  Medicine  of  Uie  Future. 

An  Addreee  prepared  for  tbe  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British 

Medical  Association  in  1886.  By  Austin  Flint  sr.,  M.D..  - 

LL.D. - The  International  Scientiflc  Series:  Earthquakes 

and  other  Earth  Movements.  By  John  Milne,  Professor  In  r|TfWWT1T>  T\¥\Tinn  nOAnn 

?hiMgm fl?u‘rr ^1  MMuD  flDpvJv  [;nni1\ 

George  Ellis,  Boston :  Proceedings  of  the  National  Con-  I  |l  I  III  |f|  T  ill  ||||r||]||  |||||||||| 
ference  of  Cl  arltles  and  Correction  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  VlWJvl^ 

Session,  held  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  4-10,  1885.  Edited 

by  Isabel  C.  Barrows.  _ 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York :  The  American  Salmon  ,  ■  ■  ■  xa 

Fisherman.  By  Henry  P.  Wells,  author  of  “  Fly-Rods  and  InmDA  UPPrAAni  0  Pa 

Fly  Tackle.”  Illustrated. - The  Labor  Problem.  Plain  |f|  |||D|ini  fU,  |■^ 

Questions  and  Practical  Answers.  Edited  by  William  E.  JUIIlOU  III  UlUulf  W  UUl 

Bams.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard  T.  Ely.  PhD.,  and  _ _ _ 

social  contributions  by  James  A.  Watarworlh  and  Fred.  OFFER,  PREVIOUS  TO  THEIR  REGULAR  SUMMER 

Woodrow.  ,  ^  INVENTORY,  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 

Harpers  Handy  Series  (Issued  weekly) :  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Tale  of  a  Han  with  a  Conscience.  By  D.  Christie  Murray,  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

SUITINGS  AT  60c 

Novel.  By  Sarah  Tytler,  author  of  *•  The  Huguenot  Fam-  750..  91)  AND  91. 2d  PER  YARD,  REDUCED  FROM  91, 
Ily.” - The  Story  of  Music  and  Musicians,  for  Young  $1.25,  $2,  AND  $2.25  PER  YARD,  RESPECTIVELY. 

fu^S.  ”  ALSO  OFFER  1000  YARDS  PRINTED  CHINA  PONGEE 

SILKS— DARK  COLORS— AT  75c.  PER  YARD  ;  REDUCED 


Presbyterian  Board  el  Publication,  Philadelphia:  Cbe- 


and  economic  questions  of  the  time,  and  their  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  all  reform,  whether  in  the 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiTTSTON. — The  Bev.  N.  G.  Parke,  D.D.,  pastor 


kitchen  or  in  the  State.  At  the  close  of  the  ad-  of  the  Pittston  First  Church,  preached  his  forty- 
dress  the  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  two  grad-  second  anniversary  sermon  on  June  13th.  Drawn 

nates.  Misses  MaUie  Earle  Kimball  of  Ft.  Coving-  Eccles.  vil  10,  ‘hatof^ourage 

.  Q*  _  me  *  lioP®  the  world— it  had  grown  better  at 

ton,  N.  Y.,  and  Harriet  Grace  Storrs  of  Scranton,  ^t^in  the  immediate  purview  of  the 

Pa.  It  was  also  aanounoed  that  Mr.  Thomson  preacher;  “the  good  old  times  ”  were  not  better, 
Kingsford  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  trustee  of  the  Col-  “or  «>  good  as  the  present.  He  said :  “  Limiting 

“T  r: ‘’'"ri 

th6libr&iya  At  the  trustoB  Ln  the  evooing,  LuserDe  but  two  eelf-eustelnlng  churcbee,  vl*: 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  of  Thb  EvAMOBiasT,  the  church  of  Wilkesbarre  and  the  church  of 
and  Rev,  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  of  Auburn,  were  Mauch  Chunk,  neither  of  which  paid  a  salary  of 
aWfxbH  Tkib  vrmimmiAmimifm  •h®®*  There  was  not  a  paTsonage  in  the  Pres¬ 

elected  members  of  tbe  Board.  The  President  s  bytery,  and  only  three  bousee  of  worship ;  and 

reception  and  a  oollation  concluded  tbe  exercises  what  was  true  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
of  the  week.  Rainy  weather  interfered  somewhat  true  of  the  other  churches.  Now  look  over  this 
with  the  attendance  at  the  exercises,  but  all  pres- 

cot  enjoyed  tbe  occasion,  and  rejoiosd  in  the  oon-  church  members,  all  striving  together  for 

Unaed  prosperity  of  the  College.  Catcoa.  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  .  .  We  ' 


rle'8  Answered  Prayer.  A  story  ol  SouUierii  France.  By  FROM 
Margaret  E.  Winslow.  Brosdwai 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  France  Under  Mazarln.  "  “J 

With  a  Review  of  the  Administration  of  Richelieu.  By  _ 

James  Breck  Perkins.  Vols.  I.  and  II. - A  Life  In  Song. 

By  Georgs  Lansing  Raymond. 

Magazines:  July- Tbe  Popular  Science  Monthly. - The 

Eclectic  Magazine.  Ilst*l  A 

Pamphlet:  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Socie-  ||n|TQf| 
ty.  1886.  No.  1.  UlllluU 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street,  Sew  York. 


United  States  National  Bank, 


FOB  BABIES. 

A  prominent  physician  says :  “  In  my  opinion,  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  Lactated  Food  would  very  largely  reduce  tbe 
alarming  death  rate  now  prevalent  amongst  Infante.” 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  Lactated  Food  has  been  euc- 
oeeaful  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  other  pret^ared  foods  had 
tailed  and  has  been  tbe  undoubted  means  of  saving  many 
lives  ’  It  contains  great  nutrtUve  properties,  and  over¬ 
comes  all  Irritation  of  the  digestive  organs.  Babies  thrive 
upon  It  as  upon  mother's  milk.  For  sale  by  druggists. 

TBE  PBESBYTEBIAN  BOABD  OP  BELIEF  POB 
disabled  MINISTEBS  and  TBE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTEBS. 

Ofllce,  1U4  Chestnut  St.,  Phlladsiphla.  Pa. 

Ooatrlbntlons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  mintators 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  aad  fer  the  famlUee  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  Isgadss  are  asked  tor  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Hlnlstere*  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTOM,  Treasurer. 
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IiOOAN  C.  JiraRAT,  Presldemt. 

EVAN  a.  BHSBKAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT.  Jr.,  Asst.  Oashlet 

TransEets  a  Osaeral  Bankiag  Baiiaess. 

_  DIRECTOBS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURBAT.  j.  w.  DNEXEL. 
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MOB^  E;  JEBUP.  D.  A.  LINDUET. 

a  M.  HIOEOX,  JAMES  W.  ALatAMDEM, 

T.  W.  PEAB8ALL. 


ISmo,  clatli . Price,  $1.50. 


“  The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— 
the  learned  Cornelia  especially ;  the  little  Impulsive  French 
heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  allectlon,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout 
the  book  there  runs  a  golden  thread  of  pure  brotherly  and 
sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  Is  not,  after  all,  tbe  sum  total  of 
real  life.”— London  Academy. 


Bi/  the  same  author. 

DONOVAN :  A  Modern  Englishman.  12ino, 
cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

“  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  uncon¬ 
scious  poetry  of  eloquence  which  sUrs  the  very  depths  of 
the  heart.” — London  Standard. 

WE  TWO.  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

“  We  recommend  all  novel  readers  to  read  this  novel, 
with  the  care  which  such  a  strong,  uncommon,  and  thought¬ 
ful  book  demands  and  deserves  ” — London  Spectator. 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  ;  or  may 
be  had  of  booksellers. 


day.  May  21,  and  preach^  every  night  until  it  Kiley.  No  cards. 

closed,  June  6.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  best  re-  Dodd— Cabtee— Atthe  residence  of  the  bride’s  father 

vival  that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  (Salem)  church,  in  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  24th,  1886,  by 
The  result  was  beyond  the  expectation  of  every  the  Rev.  'Thomas  Carter,  assisted  by  the  Bev.  8.  M. 
one,  viz;  whole  number  at  the  “seat  of  prayer,”  Hamilton, D.D. ,  the  Rev.  William  Schaufflke Dodd, 
140;  whole  number  of  professions,  116.  Out  of  M.D.,  to  Maey  Louise,  daughter  of  Peter  Carter, 
this  number,  the  following  is  the  choice  in  regard  Dodge— Vooehees— At  the  bride’s  home  at  Newell, 

to  church-membership ;  Presbyterian,  68 ;  African  m.,  June  24th,  1886,  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker  of  Chicago, 
Presbyterian,  3 ;  Methodist,  17 ;  Baptist,  4 ;  mak-  Rachel  Rosetta  Vooehees  to  Anson  G.  P.  Dodge  of 
ing  in  all  92  who  expect  to  unite  now,  and  others  New  York  city, 
who  did  not  have  their  minds  “  made  up,”  but  the 
majority  of  them,  it  is  believed,  will  unite  with 
the  church  at  this  place.  Church-members  have 

been  aroused  to  duty.  Before  this  meeting,  it  was _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

almost  an  impossibility  to  have  a  prayer-meeting, 

and  we  did  not  have  one  a  month;  but  on  last  W 

Sabbath  there  were  five  in  the  neighborhood.  B 

A  Narrow  Escape. — The  Christian  Observer  of  WMm  M  V  MM  I 

Louisville,  Ky-,  of  June  16,  says:  The  Augusta  I 

General  Assembly  delegation  from  Virginia  left 
Danville  just  after  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  which  ■ 

extended  over  a  belt  of  country  two  hundred  miles 
long  by  sixty  miles  wide.  As  the  train  progressed, 
evidences  of  the  serious  extent  of  the  storm  be¬ 
came  stronger  every  hour.  When  they  reached 
the  Yadkin  River,  the  engineer  stopped.  The  wa¬ 
ters  were  dashing  with  such  violence  against  the 
sides  of  the  railroad  bridge,  that  he  hesitated  to 
attempt  the  crossing.  But  he  received  orders  to 
proce^.  He  got  safely  across  with  his  thirty 

ministers  and  elders,  lives  precious  to  tbo  Church  ^ 

of  God ;  but  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  when  the  I 

bridge  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  waters  of  tlie  Yad-  I  I  w- 

kin.  How  beautifully  can  we  see  in  this  the  hand  * 

of  God  protecting  His  servants !  MM  MMMAMWM  ■■ 

LUTHERAN. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — May  Slst  St.  John’s  German  Lu-  *  Ak-nintnlw  Pnra. 

theran  Church  of  Albany,  of  which  the  Rev.  Ernest  ^ 

Hoffman  is  pastor,  and  has  been  about  thirty-five  This  powder  never  vorlea.  A  marvel  of  purity,  elxengtli, 
years,  dedicated  a  new  church  edifice.  and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 

MISCELLANEOUS  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  mulUtnde 


ALBANY,  I. — ainy  djsi  ot.  jonn  8  uerman  Liu-  Al»min*alw  Pnra. 

theran  Church  of  Albany,  of  which  the  Rev.  Ernest  ^ 

Hoffman  is  pastor,  and  has  been  about  thirty-five  This  powder  never  vorlea.  A  marvel  of  purity,  alxenftli, 
years,  dedicated  a  new  church  edifice.  and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 

■M-TcrfT  T  A  xn?r»TTu  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  mulUtnde 

Ml^LLLiL. AN  tO  U  t>.  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  NsM 

The  Presbytery  oF’St.  J ohn  is  one  of  the  mar-  ^  boyu.  BAKura  powdee  do.,  10«  Y»aU  Bt,  N.  Y. 
itime  bodies  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominatioDal.  Prints 


l-  language,  in  aid  of  forelgo 

the  Grand  Falls  on  the  north  to  the  Bay  of  Fandy  grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy ;  sends 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  River  St.  Croix,  separ-  colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
atlng  tlie  Province  tjom  the  United  States  on  the  hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar- 
west,  to  the  Straits  of  Northumberland  on  the  east.  ,  J  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  . 

At  more  than  one  point,  it  stretches  out  a  helping  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 

hand  to  groups  of  people  who  reside  beyond  the  on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 

border-line  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Over  this  vast  earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 

territory,  at  some  ninety  stations,  preaching  and  mailed  free 

pastoral  work  was  done  during  the  Summer  of  1885  ^  fu 

by  nineteen  young  men,  for  periods  varying  from  G.  K.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

lour  to  six  months.  During  the  past  year  five  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

churches  were  erected,  averaging  about  three  hun- 

dred  sittings  each.  How  many  churches  are  now  - 

within  the  bounds  is  not  stated. 

Receiving  Ministers  from  other  Churches.  - - -  -  -  —  -  ■  ■  - - 

— Over  in  Canada,  it  would  appear.  Presbyteries  ^  „  .  j  x  x.  j 

are  not  at  liberty  to  receive  ministers  from  other  I  Have  examined  the  Laudes  Domini,  and 
bodies  or  Churches,  without  special  leave  in  each  I  think  it  the  best  book  of  the  kind  in  the 
case  from  thi  ir  General  Assembly,  and  hence  we  I 

read  that  a  considerable  part  of  one  session  at  market. —  WM,  DE  LOSS  LOVE,  Jr,,  Pas- 


D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers,  IVY  HALL  SEMINARY 

.  _  ^  „  XT  XT  Reopens  Sept.  16.  Was  full  las 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Languages,  Music,  *o.  Miiu ' 

_ _ _ _  fort.  For  particulars,  address 

raiw  1  -n  A  •  ^ELwVn  HALL,  READ 

The  Glad  Refrain.  » 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  Thorough  Instruction,  Sound 

This  New  Song  Book,  by  Lowet  and  Doane,  is  crowded 
with  stirring  Hymns  set  to  fresh  and  delightful  music  by  lars,  address  the  Headmaster, 
the  authors  and  others,  the  most  popular  oomposers  In  the  |J!..  r  |  IfflllCC  BOA 

TT  "ISS  Cl  Li  KUUCOi  YO 

The  Glad  Refbain  will  stand  the  test;  the  Hymns  are  ab.i.  a* 

flrst  class,  the  Music  faultless.  It  Is  sold  at  $25  per  100  n.»si  osxn  stt 

copies,  which  Is  much  cheaper  than  books  of  new  music _ 

of  this  class  have  ever  been  offered  before.  I  llkl Tl  ^  If  T^l  I  \ 

bent  for  anamination  on  receipt  of  pnee. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE.  || 

I  .L  *•  u  ,  26th  year.  Advantages  unsui 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  _ 

CHICAGO  HOUSE,  81  RANDOLPH  ST.  ^^IVEBVIEW  ACAU 

Prepares  for  College  and  the 

JOHN  CATTNAOH,  InstrartloB.  Springfield  Ci 
736  Broadway,  New  York.  BETTIE  STD  A I 

_  SPRINOFi: 

TT?TT1V]’T7'  M  A  IVTTTT?  A  PTTT’RTT'R  Boarding  and  Day  school  f. 
i  It  U  ll  A  Ji  All  U  I  A\J  i  U  It  A  It  commences  Sept.  IHh,  1886  C 

of  any  Seminary— Classical,  Ll 
and  tages  in  Art  and  Elocution  uni 

In  morals  and  manners.  Hon 

liporter  of  leather  Boods.  Take  forest 

Fine  English  style  SEAL,  ALLIGATOR,  and  COLLEGE  offers  two 
RUSSIA  LEATHER  TRAVELLING  and  SHOP-  fSuiil  Lad^!"opeM  Sept!  8. 

PING  BAGS.  FURNISHED  BAGS  for  Ladles’  »ntorn»atlon,  apply  to  the  Pbi 
and  Gentlemen’s  use.  LADIES’  DRESS  AND  WELLESLK 

BONNET  TRUNKS  for  American  and  European  soar  chbstn 

travel.  Prepares  for  College ;  groc 

STATEROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  %“etorln^Thn  W^inamake 
RUGS,  etc.,  for  the  Steamers.  Rev,  j.  b.  miller,  last 

-  OGONTZ 

nun  nnifin  '^®" 

I  ■  MR  The  fourth  year  of  this  Sc 

Vr  B  years  as  Chestnut  Street  Semi 

wwAhIABA  ■■  Mwl  Sept.  !l9tb,  at  Ogonts,  tbe  s 

Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  F( 

-  PRINCIPALS,  Og 

MUST  BE  SOLD.  ~ 

Ol 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINL 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye.  N.  Y.,  bos  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladles, 

103  Hast  01st  Street,  New  York. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
moderate — §600  per  year,  including  Board  and  Tuition  in 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonials. 

ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PEOFEasoRS ;  John  P.  Qulllrer,  Relation,  of  Ckriitianitg  » 
the  Secular  Scieneet ;  Egbert  0.  Smyth,  Church  Uiilorg ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pattaral  Theology  ;  John 
Phelps  Taylor,  Biblical  IKitory  and  Oriental  Archaology ;  J. 
Wesley  Churchill,  Elocution  ;  George  Harris,  Syitematic  The¬ 
ology  ;  Edwar.1  Y.  Hincks,  Biblical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore, 
Hebrew  and  Cognate  Language,  ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  New  Tt,- 
tament  Greek.  Lectukekh:  Rev.  A.  H  Fairbalrn,  D.D.,  Iks 
Comparative  Hi,tory  of  the  Greater  Religion,  ;  Bev.  8.  L.  Loomis, 
Modem  Citu,  and  lome  of  (heir  Problem,.  Term  begins  Sept.  9. 
For  Catalogue  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH.  President  of  the  Faculty. 

IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  B  R I  J.*’ 

Reopens  Sept.  16.  Was  full  last  year.  Large  classes  in  Art, 
Languages,  Music,  ftc.  Mild  Winters,  home  care  and  com¬ 
fort.  For  particulars,  address  Bev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph  D. 

SELWTN  HALL,  READING,  FA. 

A  CHDBCH  80HOOI.  FOR  ROTS. 
Conducted  upon  tbe  Military  Plan. 

Thorough  Instruction,  Sound  Discipline,  Large  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Equipped  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  For  clrcu- 
lars,  address  the  Headmaster, _ L.  0.  BISHOP. 

Miss  E.  L  KOUES.  %rWlVo«M" 

AS  Bast  68th  Street.  New  Vork. 

_ .-fternoon  Classes  tor  Adults. 

HOUWllTO.N  8EMI.NAKY 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

26th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue.  _ A.  Q.  BENEDICT. 

Riverview  acaufmy. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  Oollege  and  the  Goverument  Academlee,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.  ThorouKh  Milttarjr 
Instruction.  Springfield  Csdct  Rifles. 
_ BISbEE  t  AMEN,  Principals. 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTJ'IUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  L^ies.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  16th,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  that 
of  any  Seminary— Classical,  Literary,  and  Musical.  Advan¬ 
tages  In  Art  and  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful  training 
In  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For  catalogues, 
apply  to _ Mrs.  M.  MoKEE  HOMES. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Expeneet  tow.  FERRY  HALL— thorough  Course  tor 
Young  Ladies.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  Pbesident,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

»0»r  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

fbr  Girl,  and  Young  Ladie,.  Boarding  and  Day. 
Prepares  for  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  courses 
qualifies  for  teaching. 

Reference — John  Wanamaker.  Address  tor  circulars 
Rev.  J.  B,  MILLER,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


from  other  Churches,  and  leave  for  ministers  to 
retire.  Most  of  the  applicants  lor  admission  were 
ministers  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose 

coming  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Church.  Four,  Manhattan  Savinos  institution,  ) 

however,  were  Methodists,  and  two  or  three  Con-  ioek,  June 22,  1886. ) 

gregationalists.  The  statement  is  added  that  Can-  HAJL  Cl  *1 

ada  Presbyterians  never  use  undue  means  to  gain  /Otn  iSClIll'AnnUal  UlVlUCnfl. 

recruits,  and  tliat  while  they  are  glad  to  get  good 

men  from  good  quarters,  they  would  do  nothing  Tbe  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  declared  interest 
unbrotherly  to  gain  such  men.  The  case  is  cited  on  all  sums  remaining  on  deposit  during  the  three  or  six 
of  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  English  Ctilirch  |  months  ending  June  SOth.lnst.,  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
who  wished  to  join  this  Church,  but  he  was  wisely  onE-HALF  per  cent,  per  annum  oniSOOand  under.and 
advised  that  under  all  the  circumstances  he  better  ,  thrke  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  excess  of  $600.  not 
continue  at  the  post  he  at  present  wortlilly  occu-  exceeding  $3,000.  Payable  on  and  after  tbe  third  Monday 


70th  Seini-.)nnual  Dividtnd. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  declared  interest 


ALL  ODD  LOTS  AND  SINGLE  PIECES  WHICH  WE  DO 
NOT  INTEND  DUPLICATING,  WILL  BE  CLOSED 
OUT  BEGARDI.ESS  OF  COST, 

AXMINSTER  CARPETS  AT  $1.60  PER  YARD;  FORMER 
PRICE,  $2.75. 

BODY  BRUSSELS  CARPETS  FROM  75c.  PER  YARD. 
EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS  FROM  55c.  PER  YARD. 
REMNANTS  SHEET  OIL-CLOTHS  1,  2,  AND  3  YARDS 
WIDE,  AND  FROM  1  TO  4  YARDS  LONG,  AT 
ONE-HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE. 


MATTINGS. 

100  DIFFERENT  STYLES.  RARE  NOVELTIES  IN 
DAMASK  AND  MOSAIC  EFFECTS. 

WHITE  AND  BED  CHECK,  $6  PER  ROLL,  FINE  FANCY 
PATTERNS,  $10  PER  BOLL  OF  40  YARDS, 

OB  25c.  PER  YARD. 

sheppardIapp&co. 

SIXTH  AVENUE  AND  13TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 
J  years  as  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wedneeday, 
Sept.  SBth,  at  Ogonts,  tbe  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address  . 

PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF  - 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  9.  Two  courses  of  study  tor  degreee. 
Classical  and  Modebn  Langcaoe  with  elective  studies. 
Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and  Physli^ 
Lalxiralories.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Situation  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  schools 
at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
_ E.  BUSHWELL,  SkO’Y,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


youNC  I 

■  TKAR.  mm 

Address 

F.  CHANDLER,  D.  D., PreM, 


Ladies 

SEMINARY. 


F.  CHANDLER,  D.  D., Pr«M.  Freehold,  N.  J. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  WOMm. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yorh. 

Course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  ColleKes| 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Beet  advantages 
In  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Astronomical  Ubservatorjr— M  nsenm  and  Art  Oal» 
lory.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  TV.  COWLES.  D.D.,  Pres’t,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wells  Collep  for  Young  Ladies. 

.  AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
healtbfulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  16,  1886.  Send  tor 
catalogue. _ E.  S.  FKISBKB,  D.D.,  President. 

Rye  8EMIIi.4RV,  RYE,  NEW  VORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


For  particulars,  address 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


James  M’Greery  &  Co. 

OFFER,  PREVIOUS  TO  THEIR  REGULAR  SUMMER 
INVENTORY,  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FANCY  SUITINGS  AT  60c., 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBVRG-ON-HVDNON,  N.  Y., 

Gives  tbe  beet  preparation  for  tbe  beet  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  Faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc  ,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIOLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan.  ’ 
The  33d  annual  session  will  open  September  1st,  18M. 
Board  and  tuition  $170.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 

Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

UPSO.N  SEMINABT,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fite  for  Oollege  or  Business.  Makes 
good  men  of  bod  hoys.  References :  President  Porter,  Ysla 
Oollege;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  ]r.,  ”  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  Information,  inquire  of 
_ Bev.  HKNBY  UPSON,  principal.  New  Preston,  Ot. 

PBEPAKATOBY  HCHOOL 

TOR  LSSlQtS  UKIYSXUUTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  claseleal  Institutions 
tbe  country,  and  oe  bountifully  endowed  by  its  fonnde 
(Ass  Packer)  that  tuition  la  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partita 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULBICH,  PiincI|«L 

Extra  Summer  sesslqa  Jnly  let— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

New  ENGIRD  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  LARGEST SDd  BEST  EQUIPREDhidM 
WORLD  — I00lBanwter*,Mr<atedn>ulaal  ytar.  Thar. 
aosn  laanutlan  la  Vocal  aad  la  tnaMetal  Maalc,  Flaao  aad 
Oigaa  Taai.^  FIm  Arta,  Onlary .  Lljpcatara.  Fiaaah,  Oar 
Biaa  aad  Italian 


_  ___  lllUO.  oaOOIlOU.  Kn-UIJIUA.  MUU  C.BM.Ca.  .UBU.UUVUa 

OFF  FOR  THE  COUNTRY.  country,  and  oe  bountifully  endowed  by  its  fonnde 

A  T  T  (ASS  Packer)  that  tuition  U  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partlo- 

Hnsband — “  Good-bye,  dear.  I  am  sorry  I  can-  uiars  apply  to  w.  ulbich,  Piincli«L 

not  meet  you  at  the  Cottage  until  next  week,  but  I  Extra  Summer  sesslqa  Jnly  let— special  preparation  for 
must  stay  and  see  that  new  “BAY  STATE”  Tail  sxamlnaUon  of  Lehigh  ifnlversUy. 

Furnace,  manufactured  by  the  Barstow  Stove  YTrU/CklPI  Akin  mklCCDV/ATnDV 

Company,  put  in  our  house  before  leaving.  lam  |y  LW  LNliLANLI  LUNolKYAIUKT 

saving  nearly  20  per  cent,  by  putting  it  in  now.  111  gp  Ml IQip  BARtnn  Mddb 

and  am  getting  better  work  than  if  I  waited  till  11  I^IUOlU  BODtOH,  HiaSS. 

the  Stove  Dealers  were  all  rushed  with  their  Fall  WORLD-"Si.*aLS?,.?5,TJ^ 

trA(l6.  •ogn  iDftnieilon  la  Vocal aB4Iaitnim«Blal  Matte,  Pteaeuii 

Wife— "Well,  I’m  awfully  sorry  you  can’t  go 
with  me,  but  1  have  not  forgotten  how  the  old 
furnace  annoyed  us  last  season,  and  I’m  glad  that 
you  decided  on  the  “BAT  8TATR”  Eve^  one 

speaks  so  highly  of  them,  and  I  know  BAR*  -  ZZZT  I!! — ZT 

STOW’S  Parlor  Stoves  and  Kanges  work  to  per-  POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.Y.) 

fection,  from  my  own  experience.’  sail  i*r adv  isiftTiTiiTir 

Husband-"  I  know  the  Furnace  is  all  right,  and  1/,.  .  7 

that  the  house  will  be  warm  and  comfortable  In  a-  ^ 

the  Fall  when  we  return.  I  advise  any  one  In  want  iSgBbM  AMs^Ja^iStiflcJ^is  « 

of  a  first-class  Cooking  or  Heating  apparatus,  to  ■flTn  yOR  BUSINESS, 

get  a  “KAK8TUW,”  and  if  their  stove  dealer  \  nSTllI  i  Terms,  $400.  rorCirwlaraaiMl 

does  not  keep  their  goods,  to  send  direct  to  tbe  n 

BAKSTOW  HTOVE  COMPANY,  MO  Water  "'SA  JI* 

street,  S.  Y.,  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. _  .  — 

WC^£tT  A  IV  A  ^  ▲  TbliTIMrWT'  One  of  the  half  dooen  beat  Prepanrtery  aad  Clooaloal 

JiiSR-i JEa  X  .A. X  •  Sehooto  la  tlM  O.  a.  Bzoolloni  faellltlaa  In  AendemU 
Stndlee,  Maalc,  Palntlag,  Induatrtai  Setenoe,  and  Oommeretal  Btadlea.  The  payment  of  §§l  la  odvaaee  will  eover 
all  tuition  In  tho  Preparatory  and  Aeodomic  Conrecs,  together  with  board,  limited  amount  of  waahlag,  room  reat. 
heating,  and  all  other  neeeooary  Txrtnitt  except  hooka,  stationery,  Itebts,  and  small  oontlnganclea  for  the  Fall  Term  ot 
tweiva  weeks,  beginning  SepL  1.  Send  fer  catalogue  to  Raw.  G.  Jt.  STEBLtB.  Frlaelpal,  Wllfceahaas.  Maos. 
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THE  KEI  TO  THE  OOSFEL  OF  JOHN'. 

“  Why  Four  Ck>spels  ?  ”  was  the  very  sug¬ 
gestive  title  of  a  book  published  by  Dr.  Greg¬ 
ory  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  doubtless  an 
object  in  the  writing  of  each  of  the  Gospels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  however  about  the  ob¬ 
ject  John  had  in  writing  his  Gospel.  Wonder¬ 
ful  as  this  Gospel  is  in  its  every  chapter,  and 
often  in  its  every  verse,  its  full  force  is  not 
known  until  it  is  read  with  its  plan  and  unity 
in  mind.  John  was  qualified  as  none  other,  to 
write  the  innermost  life,  the  Gospel  of  the  love 
of  Christ.  His  purpose  in  writing  explains 
why  he  repeats  only  three  incidents  in  com¬ 
mon  related  by  the  other  evangelists,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  five  thousand,  the  storm  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  the  anointing  by  Mary ;  they 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  that  purpose  because 
of  the  discourses  connected  with  them.  The 
object  of  his  Gospel,  John  himself  plainly 
states  in  the  last  two  verses  of  the  twentieth 
chapter:  “Many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus 
in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book.  These  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have 
life  through  His  name.”  The  Jews  believed 
that  the  Messiah  or  Christ  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  would  come  to 
be  their  Saviour.  But  they  would  not  believe 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Jesus  was  to  them 
only  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  His  Name,  Jesus, 
given  to  Him  by  His  parents,  impiied  nothing 
to  them ;  thousands  of  others  were  calied  Jesus 
or  Joshua.  Ever3d;hing  turned  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Peter 
brought  this  out  in  his  sermon  at  Pentecost, 

“  God  hath  exalted  this  same  Jesus,  whom  ye 
crucified,  to  be  both  Lord  and  Christ.  John 
meets  this  one  point  in  his  Gospei,  and  if  those 
who  are  now  studying  this  Gospel  in  the  Sun- 
day-schooi  will  take  this  for  the  key,  they  will 
find  a  simple  plan  running  through  the  whole. 
Every  lesson  will  bear  uix>n  this  one  question. 
The  introduction  states  this  claim  in  sublim- 
est  words. 

Christ,  the  Word,  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
was  with  God,  and  was  God.  He  created  ail 
things,  and  was  the  light  and  life  of  the  world, 
and  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  And  this  Christ  was  Jesus,  and  this 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  This  he  now  proceeds 
to  prove,  and  the  first  witness  he  calls  is  John 
the  Baptist.  He  was  a  trustworthy  witness, 
being  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  held  in  es¬ 
timation  by  all  as  a  prophet.  He  testifies  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  who  was  revealed  to  him  by 
the  Spirit.  He  says  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  Him, 
and  a  voice  from  heaven  declared  “  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  I 
directed  my  disciples  to  follow  Him,  who  should 
increase  while  I  must  decrease.  Now  John 
himself  testifies :  Being  directed  by  John  the 
Baptist,  I  went  to  Jesus  and  had  an  interview 
with  Him,  and  became  satisfied  that  He  was 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  followed  Him. 
My  brother  James,  and  Andrew,  and  Peter  and 
Philip,  and  Nathanael  became  disciples  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Three 
days  after  this  I  saw  Him  turn  water  into  wine 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  which  showed  His  super¬ 
human  power.  Later  He  drove  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  Temple,  manifesting  a  su¬ 
perhuman  word  power,  and  claimed  that  the 
Temple  was  His  Father’s  house,  foretelling  also 
ia  connection  with  its  destruction.  His  own 
resurrection.  Then  Nicodemus,  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  whom  all  know,  bore  witness 
that  no  man  could  do  such  miracles  as  Jesus 
did,  except  God  be  with  him,  when  Jesus  ex¬ 
plained  the  spirituai  nature  of  His  kingdom, 
and  claimed  to  teach  from  God.  Passing 
through  Samaria,  He  revealed  His  heart  and 
life  to  the  woman  he  met  at  Jacob’s  Weil,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  Coming  again  to 
Cana,  He  healed  a  nobleman’s  son,  proving  the 
same  title.  Going  again  to  Jerusalem,  He  heal¬ 
ed  an  impotent  man,  and  in  the  discourse  fol¬ 
lowing  called  God  his  Father,  claiming  equaiity 
with  Him,  and  that  whoever  believed  on  Him 
had  eternal  life,  and  that  He  should  judge  the 
world,  and  appealed  to  the  prophets  as  proof, 
as  well  as  to  His  words  and  works.  After  this 
He  fed  five  thousand  at  the  sea  of  Galiice,  and 
then  claimed  that  He  was  the  Bread  of  Life, 
and  Peter  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  His  divin¬ 
ity  that  he  said  to  Jesus,  as  all  felt,  “  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.” 

When  He  went  up  to  the  Feast  of  Taberna¬ 
cles,  they  who  saw  His  works,  said  “  When  the 
Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than 
this  man  ?  ”  And  at  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
when  they  brought  water  in  the  golden  vessel 
and  pour^  it  on  the  altar.  He  cried  out  “  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  ahd 
drink  ” ;  when  some  of  the  people  said  “  He  is 
a  prophet,  and  others  He  is  the  Christ  ” ;  and 
officers  sent  to  arrest  Him,  said  “  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man.” 

Afterwards  He  discoursed  to  the  people,  and 
said  He  was  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  that 
He  came  from  God,  and  was  before  Abraham, 
and  gave  life  to  those  who  believed  on  Him. 
He  gave  sight  to  a  man  who  was  born  blind, 
whom  he  told  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  Later, 
He  said  He  was  the  Door  of  the  Sheepfold,  and 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  gave  His  life  for  thQ 
sheep,  and  when  they  asked  Him  if  He  were 
the  Christ,  He  pointed  to  His  works  as  proof  of 
what  He  was.  In  connection  with  His  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  He  made  that  most 
sublime  self-assertion,  “  I  am  the  reserrection 
snd  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me,  shall  never  die.” 
Then  He  said  to  Lazarus  “  Come  forth,”  and 
the  dead  came  forth  in  obedience  to  His  com¬ 
mand.  This  so  manifested  His  divinity  that 
even  the  Sanhedrim  were  staggered  by  it.  At 
the  Passover,  He  foretold  to  us  His  betrayal, 
and  by  whom,  and  instituted  the  memorial 
Supper.  He  would  have  us  believe  Him  as 
€k>d,  and  He  would  prepare  mansions  for  us, 
and  come  and  receive  us  to  Himself.  He  was 
the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  we  were 
to  come  to  the  Father  by  Him.  And  He  would 
send  us  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  show  Him 
unto  us.  He  was  the  Vine,  and  we  the  branch¬ 
es.  But  His  rising  from  the  dead  by  His  own 
power,  as  He  foretold,  proved  and  sealed  all 
His  words  and  claims.  Even  Thomas  was 
found  to  cry  “  My  Lord  and  my  God.”  These 
were  specimens  of  the  proofs  John  could  give 
that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  in  Him  we  have  life. 
And  reading  his  Gospel  with  this  key,  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  bearing  of  every  part,  and  why 
he  wrote  what  he  did,  and  why  he  did  not 
mention  what  others  wrote.  To  every  one 
who  reads,  comes  home  the  practical  question 
which  Pilate  asked  the  Jews,  “  What  will  ye  do 
with  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ  ?  ”  He  who 
being  God.  emptied  Himself  of  divinity  and 
humbled  Himself  to  become  man,  and  to  death, 
and  even  the  death  of  the  CroM,  the  death  of  a 
•R^man  slave,  is  now  filled  again  with  divinity, 
and  is  become  Gk)d,  the  Intercessor  and  Judge. 

Wheeleb. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  gradual  weakening 
of  the  long-established  habits  of  Indian  society, 
it  is  remarked  that  many  more  respectable  na¬ 
tive  women  unaccompanied  by  men,  now  use 
the  street-cars  in  Calcutta  than  even  a  year  ago. 


INEQUALITIES  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  GITING. 

It  was  recently  argued  in  these  columns,  that 
the  ability  of  our  Church  to  give  to  the  benev¬ 
olent  works  represented  by  its  eight  Boards 
greatly  exceeds  its  performance,  and  that 
whereas  the  latter  is  now  about  a  million  and 
two-thirds  dollars,  it  might  be,  and  ought  to 
he  three  or  four  times  as  much,  without  prov¬ 
ing  a  burdensome  undertaking. 

Daniel  Webster  onee  said  that  if  a  thing  can 
be  done,  an  ingenious  man  can  tell  how  to  do 
it,  and  in  words  that  will  be  immortal,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  show  the  impossibility  of  doing  what  he 
opposed.  Bearing  this  truth  in  mind,  it  is  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  practical  problem  of  the 
Church’s  exerting  its  full  measure  of  ability, 
and  show  that  this  is  no  such  hopeless  task  as 
the  one  Webster  combated  in  his  famous  repiy 
to  Hayne.  A  careful  reconnoissance  of  the 
ground  will  be  the  first  step. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Church  now  give  no¬ 
thing,  or  next  to  nothing  for  its  various  Boards. 
The  immense  disparity  in  the  gifts  of  different 
portions  of  the  Church  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  difference  of  ability,  proves 
much  of  it  to  be  scarcely  awake  yet  to  the 
providential  calls  upon  it.  Reference  to  the 
Assembly’s  Minutes  for  1885  wiil  illustrate  this 
disparity. 

Near  the  centre  of  a  long  settled,  prosperous, 
and  wealthy  State,  is  a  Presbytery  in  which  the 
aggregate  donations  to  the  eight  Boards  were 
one  doilar  for  each  church-member.  In  ano¬ 
ther  Presbytery  in  the  same  State  their  amount 
was  seven  times  as  iarge.  The  disparitj’’  could 
not  be  in  the  ability  of  the  two  constituencies ; 
but  must  be  found  in  the  one  having  been  more 
thoroughly  wrought  upon,  instructed,  and  stir¬ 
red,  than  the  other.  Looking  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  a  Presbytery  can  be  found  whose  dona¬ 
tions  amounted  to  twelve  dollars  (for  each  of 
its  many  thousands  of  church-members,  but 
immense  disparities  will  be  revealed  in  com¬ 
paring  the  contributions  to  this  aggregate  of 
its  different  churches,  one  having  given  $222, 
another  $32.76,  and  others  $26,  $6.75,  and  $7 
respectively,  for  each  communicant.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  four  other  Presbyteries  in  large  cities 
was  $7.22,  $5.81,  $3.66,  and  $2.81  for  each  of 
their  reported  church-members. 

The  figures  just  given  reveal  vastly  different 
developments  of  the  grace  of  giving.  They 
are  from  the  reports  of  Presbyteries,  which  if 
they  were  persons,  would  be  called  well  to  do, 
and  more  than  well  to  do,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  to  do,  if  not  rolling  in  wealth. 
Taken  together  they  represent  portions  of  the 
Church  whose  resources  for  giving  are  consid¬ 
erably  above  what  it  possesses,  considering  it 
as  one  body.  Can  these  figures  be  contem¬ 
plated  aud  the  conviction  fail  to  rise,  that  too 
large  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  host  do  no¬ 
thing,  or  next  to  nothing  for  the  benevolent  ac¬ 
tivities  of  their  Church,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  immense  gain  for  its  work  of  doing  good 
among  men,  could  they  be  brought  into  line 
with  their  contributing  brethren  and  sisters. 

These  results  drawn  from  study  of  church  re¬ 
ports,  reveal  the  weakness  and  shortcoming 
which  mark  our  Church,  viewed  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  for  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  conquer¬ 
ing  the  world  for  Christ.  A  physician’s  first 
step  is  to  learn  what  ailment  affects  his  patient, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  for  moral  as  for  physical 
infirmities.  Too  little  given  for  aggressive 
Christian  work,  and  the  indifference  of  many 
who  ought  to  be  interested  and  active,  are  the 
evils  marking  our  Church’s  present  attitude. 
There  are  remedies  for  them  which  can  be 
pointed  out.  Nott. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

In  Calvinistic  literature,  and  in  the  Bible,  we 
read  not  unfrequently  of  election  on  the  part 
of  God— of  His  “elect.”  On  the  other  hand, 
we  read  also  of  people  and  persons  choosing, 
and  in  that  sense,  electing  God.  The  gray¬ 
haired  Joshua,  standing  between  Ebai  and 
Gerizim,  charged  the  people  to  elect  the  God 
they  would  serve.  “Choose  ye  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve,”  &c. 

In  this  city,  some  time  ago,  a  memorial  festi¬ 
val  was  observed  commemorating  the  election 
by  a  large  communion  of  believers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  the  chief  elder  in  their  Church. 
At  first  the  Moravian  Church  selected  one 
from  among  their  ministers  who  acted  as  su¬ 
perintendent,  or  chief  director  of  matters  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  the  whole  Church.  He  guided 
all  its  operations,  decided  questions  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  church  polity.  But  two  difficulties 
attended  the  existence  and  working  of  such  an 
office.  First,  the  powers  so  many  and  vast, 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  might  become 
the  germ  of  an  ecclesiastical  monstrosity  like 
the  Papacy.  Second,  the  duties  of  such  an  of¬ 
fice  required  gifts  and  energies  to  which  no 
man  is  competent.  Few  were  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  those  duties,  and  the  incumbent  that 
consented  to  undertake  the  task  was  sure  to 
break  down  under  the  burden.  Accordingly, 
Sept.  16th,  1741,  the  London  Moravian  Synod 
which  governed  the  Church  in  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  by  formal  vote,  cast  the  burden  which  was 
too  heavy  for  men,  upon  Him  of  whom  it  was 
written  “The  government  shali  be  upon  His 
shoulders,”  and  chose  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Head  of  the  Church  universal,  as  Chief  Elder 
of  the  Moravian  Church  throughout  the  world. 
On  Nov.  13th,  1741,  the  Moravians  of  Herrnhut, 
Saxony,  ratified  the  action  of  those  of  London, 
and  from  that  time  that  noble  missionary 
Church  has  recognized  as  in  every  sense  their 
Head  and  Chief,  the  One  whom  God  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Leader  and  Commander  to  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  memorial  festival,  commemorative  of 
this  great  event,  is  observed,  we  are  told,  with 
greater  or  less  regularity  throughoutthe  Mora¬ 
vian  Church,  mnd  some  time  since  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nagel,  pastor  of  the  First  Moravian 
Church  of  this  city,  preached  a  memorial  ser¬ 
mon,  in  which  he  commended  the  example  of 
the  Moravians  in  this  respect  as  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  Churches,  and  by  every  human 
being.  It  was,  as  all  know,  on  a  similar  basis 
that  old  Scotland  fought  out  her  great  battle 
with  the  oppressor.  No  reader  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory  is  likely  to  forget  the  scene  in  which  An¬ 
drew  Melville  caught  King  James  by  the  robes, 
exclaiming  “  Thou  God’s  silly  vassal — there 
are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland, 
King  James  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Christ  Jesus  King  of  the  Church,  whose 
subject  James  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  king,  lord,  nor  head,  but  a  member.”  And 
in  the  Disruption  of  1843 — of  which  Justin 
McCarthy  says  no  deed  in  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land  suri^asses  it  in  dignity  and  moral  grand¬ 
eur— the  one  cry  of  the  Speeders  was  the  Head¬ 
ship  of  Christ  in  His  Church. 

A  Thirty  Taut’  Putonte. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  May,  1856,  a 
little  company  of  thirty-four  men  and  women 
assembled  with  their  families  and  friends  in 
the  Lecture  Room  corner  of  Spruce  street  and 
Seventeenth,  Philadelphia,  to  worship  together 
for  the  first  time  as  the  West  Spruce-street 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  main  church  edi¬ 
fice  then  in  course  of  erection,  was  completed 
for  dedication  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  1857. 

Thus  this  church  enterprise,  an  offshoot  from 
the  Tenth  Church  at  Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets 
(of  which  Dr.  Henry  A.  Boardman  was  then 
pastor),  was  inaugiuated  in  the  midst  of  that 


fierce  financial  disaster  when  the  flag  hung  at 
half-mast  from  the  banking,  manufacturing, 
and  mercantile  institutions  of  the  land;  and 
also  in  the  midst  of  that  wonderful  religious 
awakening  that  roused  the  whole  land,  and 
with  its  stupendous  noonday  prayer-meetings 
and  other  assemblies  for  worship,  gathered  to 
the  communion  table  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  souls. 

When  we  met  in  that  lecture-room  thirty 
years  ago,  our  church  family  was  like  that  of 
Isaac — Esau  living  among  the  rocks  of  Edom, 
and  Jacob  on  the  plains  of  Padan-Aram.  We 
have  lived  to  see  those  two  alienated  and  sepa¬ 
rated  brethren  rush  back  into  each  other’s 
arms  with  tears  of  fraternal  reconciliation. 

In  our  Philadelphia  Presbyteries,  the  one 
solitary  pastor  who  has  continued  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  during  this  period  of  thirty  years,  is 
our  venerable  neighbor  the  Rev.  Wiiliam 
Blackwood,  D.D.  Dr.  Cheeseman,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Rogers,  Dr.  Henry  Steele  Clarke,  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Jones,  Dr.  Macklin,  Dr.  Wadsworth,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brainerd,  Dr.  Musgrave,  Albert 
Barnes,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  are  now 
before  the  throne,  “  clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands.”  “The  fathers, 
where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  forever?” 

During  this  thirty  years  this  West  Spnice- 
street  Church  has  laid  upon  the  altar  for  all 
purposes  over  $600,000:  for  Home  Missions 
$68,000,  Foreign  $37,000,  Church  Erection  $42,- 
000,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  sublimity  in  the 
fact  that  while  worshipping  comfortably  in 
their  own  Christian  home,  this  congregation 
has  reached  out  one  hand  to  the  West  and 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  needy  congregations 
over  $68,000,  and  the  other  hand  over  the 
oceans  with  $37,000,  to  aid  in  dispelling  dark¬ 
ness  and  pouring  oil  into  the  lamp  of  life. 

During  this  period  we  have  welcomed  to  our 
communion-table  some  twelve  hundred  new¬ 
comers,  about  one-half  on  confession  of  their 
faith.  We  have  dismissed  to  their  homes 
above  about  two  hundred,  who  now  walk  in 
white  and  await  our  coming. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  kneeling 
before  the  pulpit,  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery 
were  felt  upon  this  head  in  solemn  ordination 
to  the  Gospel  ministry;  and  the  question  is 
natural,  “  How  does  the  work  show  itself 
through  an  experience  of  forty  years?  forty 
years  preaching  the  Gospel;  forty  years  of 
leadership  in  the  worship  of  a  Christian  con. 
gregation,  forty  years  going  in  and  out  among 
the  families,  to  the  wedding,  to  the  funeral,  to 
the  sick  room  and  the  death  chamber.  W’ell, 
we  reply,  it  is  a  life  and  service  that  an  angel 
might  covet. 

And  how  about  the  Bible  after  forty  years  of 
perusal,  of  questioning,  of  exposition  ?  Isn’t 
it  getting  a  little  threadbare  ?  Does  it  not  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  old  ?  Think  of  forty  years  contin¬ 
uous  study  of  Homer,  Dante,  or  even  Shakes¬ 
peare  !  How  about  the  Bible  ?  W’hy,  as  with 
Newton  and  science,  we  have  but  picked  up  a 
few  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  a  boundless  sea. 
A  hundred  texts  are  at  this  moment  clamoring 
for  treatment,  and  our  perplexity  is  to  decide 
between  conflicting  claims.  In  fact,  in  so  far 
as  the  wealth  of  Bible  truth  is  concerned,  we 
feei  that  we  are  now  just  fit  to  be  licensed  to 
preach.  More  than  ever  that  Book  is  seen  and 
known  to  be  exhaustiess.  It  touches  human 
life  at  every  one  of  its  miilion  points.  Its  his¬ 
tories,  its  poetries,  its  didaetic  teachings,  its 
devout  breathings,  its  utterance  about  God,  its 
pictures  of  a  world  of  bliss  brighter  than  an 
angel’s  dream,  of  a  world  more  dreadful  than 
a  demon’s  nightmare,  its  thoughts  so  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  so  profound— why,  God  has  yet  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  mind  that  begins  to  grasp  its  magni¬ 
tudes!  At  the  end  of  another  forty  years  of 
study  and  exix>sition,  that  Book  would  still  be 
the  same  exhaustiess  mine  of  unreached  treas¬ 
ure. 

The  Public  Ledger. 

Attention  has  been  widely  called  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  of  this  city,  by  the  fact  that  this  pa¬ 
per  has  lately  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  ite 
existence.  The  peculiar  significance  of  this 
event  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  of  continued 
existence  for  a  half-century,  but  in  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
fit  to  survive.  Men  and  newspapers  may  last 
fifty  years,  when  it  were  much  better  for  the 
community  that  they  had  died  before  they  had 
lived  fifty  days.  There  are  newspapers  that 
live  and  fiourish  on  the  very  vices  that  ought 
to  kill  them.  The  newspaper  is  now  one  of  the 
vital  forces  in  our  civilization.  Bringing  to  us 
day  by  day  the  great  facts  of  the  world’s  life, 
it  is  a  mighty  mental  stimulant,  a  mighty  cre¬ 
ator  of  thought.  In  the  hands  of  ability,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  purity,  the  newspaper  is  like  rain 
on  the  mown  grass,  and  as  showers  that  water 
the  earth ;  in  the  hands  of  the  reckless  and  the 
bad,  it  is  a  blight  and  a  mildew  upon  every  in¬ 
terest  of  society. 

Among  newspapers  the  Public  Ledger  of 
Philadelphia,  under  the  oversight  of  George 
W.  Childs,  a  man  so  widely  known  for  purity 
of  life  and  princely  liberality,  stands  in  the 
front  rank  for  ability  of  management,  for  the 
purity  of  its  columns,  for  refined  taste,  and  for 
the  moral  purity  of  its  character.  It  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  proof  that  at  least  in  certain  communities 
magnificent  success  in  journalism  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  either  claptrap  or  pandering  to  the 
depraved  tastes  of  the  low  and  the  vile.  Its 
pages  are  never  disfigured  with  headlines  in 
startling  capitals,  a  bristling  array  of  exclama¬ 
tion  marks,  deceptive  exaggerations  to  herald 
trivial  events  or  more  trivial  rumors;  much 
less  with  headings  such  as  we  often  see,  not 
only  coarse,  but  even  brutal  in  tone  and  ex¬ 
pression.  It  has  even  escaped  the  craze  for 
childish  alliteration  in  these  captions.  Its 
tone  as  respects  the  great  interests  of  religion, 
has  ever  been  not  only  free  from  vulgar  abuse, 
but  emphatically  respectful.  If  some  one  of 
the  eleven  millions  of  communicants  in  evan¬ 
gelical  churches,  or  if  now  and  then  some  one 
of  the  seventy  thousand  ministers  in  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches,  has  been  caught  in  some  gross 
offence  against  honesty  or  morality,  this  paper 
never  makes  the  case  a  text  upon  which  to  cast 
slurs  at  a  whole  profession.  The  Saturday  ed¬ 
itorials  of  The  Ledger,  for  the  high  morality  of 
their  tone,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  diction 
and  the  valuable  practical  instruction  they 
contain,  gathered  into  a  volume,  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  body  of  very  healthy  reading.  Besides 
all,  it  has  never  joined  in  the  onslaught  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  by  is¬ 
suing  the  secularizing  and  demoralizing  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Every  lover  of  a  pure  press 
will  say  Amen  to  the  wish  “Give  us  more 
newspai)er8  like  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.” 

William  P.  Breed. 


A.S  SHTERINO  WEDGE. 

A  missionary  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  in 
Texas,  writes:  “Seeing  a  small  schoolhouse,  I 
called  and  found  that  it  had  no  Sunday-school ; 
and  meeting  the  rich  planter  to  whom  it  belonged, 
I  asked  permission  to  hold  a  Sunday-school  meet¬ 
ing  there.  He  said  he  had  no  use  for  a  Sunday- 
school,  but  his  children  might  go  if  he  did  not 
want  them  to  drive  cattle  on  Sundays.  Having 
such  permission,  I  visited  from  house  to  house, 
and  had  a  meeting  and  organized  a  school.” 


An  hour-glass  is  made  smallest  in  the  middle. 
It  shows  the  waist  of  time. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  STORY. 

‘  No,  Jim,  I  will  not  go  into  any  such  scheme 
as  that  is.  I  like  fun  as  well  as  anj'  boy,  but 
that  isn’t  my  way  of  having  a  good  time.’ 

‘How  are  you  ever  going  to  be  a  man,  Sam, 
if  you  can’t  take  a  glass  of  beer  now  and  then, 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  I  know  lots  of  good  men 
who  drink  beer  and  smoke,  yes,  and  chew  to¬ 
bacco,  too.’ 

‘  That  may  all  be,  Jim,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  firm  resolve  that  I  will  never 
touch  liquor  or  tobacco  in  any  form.  You  bet¬ 
ter  give  up  your  scheme,  aud  go  with  us,  Jim.’ 

‘Couldn’t  think  of  it,  Sam.  The  boys  are 
waiting  for  me  now  to  help  perfect  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  jolly  Fourth.  It  only  comes  once 
a  year,  you  know,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it  full 
justice  for  once  in  my  life,  anyhow.’ 

‘  Good-bye,  then,  Jim.  I  must  be  off.’ 

‘  Good-bye,  Sam.  Hope  you’ll  have  a  good 
time  at  your  cold-water  celebration.’ 

‘Lemonade,  Jim,  and  ice  cream,  too,’  the  re¬ 
treating  Sam  called  out,  as  he  turned  his  back 
on  his  companion,  and  went  his  homeward 
way. 

Jim  Crowley  and  Sam  Willard  had  met  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  this  conversation 
related  above  had  passed  between  them.  It 
was  Fourth  of  July  on  the  morrow,  and  what 
boy  does  not  make  great  preparations  for  the 
grand  holiday  of  the  year,  Jim  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  going  to  have  “a  time,”  as  they 
called  it,  all  by  themselves  in  the  woods  by  the 
lake.  They  had  the  idea  that  some  other  boys, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  men  have,  that 
there  couldn’t  be  a  good  time  without  some 
kind  of  liquor  as  a  beverage.  They  had  club¬ 
bed  together,  “  chipped  in,”  as  they  called  it, 
and  bought  a  case  of  beer  and  a  box  of  cigars. 
It  was  Jim’s  first  experience  in  a  scheme  like 
this,  but  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  was 
getting  old  enough  to  throw  off  the  guidance 
of  parents  and  frjpnds,  and  that  to  be  self-di¬ 
rected  is  manly.  Thousands  have  been  ruinpd 
by  just  such  false  ideas,  imitating  what  are 
wrongly  termed  manly  habits.  He  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  small  beginnings,  only  like  spiders’ 
webs  at  first,  in  a  few  years  become  iron  chains 
about  the  soul,  chains  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
break  away  from.  Jim  had  a  bright,  siiver  dol¬ 
lar  his  mother  had  given  him  that  morning* 
and  he  was  going  to  give  that  to  the  boys  who 
were  getting  up  this  particular  “  good  time  ” 
by  way  of  celebration. 

Jim’s  mother  was  a  dear,  good  mother.  She 
loved  her  boy  with  a  true,  pure,  unselfish  love. 
She  tried  to  teach  him  what  is  right,  and  had 
warned  him  a  great  many  times  about  evil 
companionships.  Of  course  she  must  not  know 
that  he  was  going  with  Tim  Farley  and  Bill 
Brown,  and  the  other  fellows  in  their  set.  But 
it  was  easy  to  deceive  her,  for  she  was  going  to 
spend  the  day  out  of  town  with  Aunt  Helen, 
who  was  quite  ill.  * 

Sam  Willard  was  going  to  have  a  good  time, 
too.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  first  class  were 
going  to  have  a  picnic  bn  the  mountains.  Jim 
belonged  to  their  set,  but  of  late  he  had  fallen 
in  with  companions  who  wore  not  noted  for 
good  principles’and  scholarship. 

As  Sam  walked  along,  he  said  to  himself 
‘Jim  is  starting  on  the  downward  path.  I  fear 
I  did  not  say  enough  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
go  with  us.  I  ought  to  have  said  more  about 
his  wrongdoing,  but  he  would  probably  only 
have  laughed  at  me,  and  made  light  of  it  all. 
Jim’s  so  good-hearted,  it  is  too  bad  he  is  being 
led  astray  so  easily.’ 

The  thoughts  became  so  momentous  to  Sam’s 
conscience,  that  he  turned  about  and  would 
have  followed  Jim,  but  he  was  far  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

Jim  felt  con3cience-.stricken  when  he  went 
up  to  his  room  and  got  the  silver  dollar  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  given  him  for  Fourth  of  July.  He 
knew  she  hadn’t  much  money,  and  it  was  real¬ 
ly  a  sacrifice  on  her  part  to  give  it  to  him.  But 
when  we  begin  to  do  evil,  one  step  leads  to 
another,  and  Jim  tried  to  quiet  his  conscience 
by  saying  ‘  Mother  is  only  a  w’oman.  What 
does  she  know  about  the  ways  of  the  world. 
Besides,  Fourth  of  July  is  a  day  of  liberty.’ 
As  Jim  walked  along,  ho  met  Gracie  Holden. 
Every  boy  has  a  favorite  girl  in  school,  and 
Oracle  was  Jim’s.  He  had  often  thought  when 
he  read,  or  heard  any  one  speak  Whittier’s 
beautiful  poem  about  the  little  girl  in  the  old 
schoolhouse  “who  wouldn’t  go  above  him,” 
that  Gracie  must  be  very  much  like  that 
school-girl  of  forty  years  ago. 

‘Going  to  the  picnic  to-morrow,  Jimmy?’ 
she  asked. 

‘Well,  no,  not  to  yours,’ he  replied  hesitat¬ 
ingly. 

‘  I’m  sorry,’  she  said ;  ‘  I  hoped  you  would 
go.  I’m  going.’ 

‘  I  didn’t  know  as  you’d  care  whether  I  went 
or  not,’  Jim.  said,  turning  to  walk  back  with 
his  schoolmate.  ‘You  haven’t  noticed  me 
much  lately ;  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  put 
out  with  me  about  something  or  other.’ 

‘  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  go  with  that  Farley 
crowd,  Jim.  By-and-by  you’ll  get  to  be  just 
like  that  prodigal  son.  You’ll  “waste  your 
substance,”  and  you’ll  be  eating  husks.  I 
heard  the  minister  preach  about  it.  Substance 
means  money,  you  know.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Jim,  walking  along  slowly  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

‘I  don’t  like  to  go  with  a  boy  that  drinks 
beer  and  smokes  cigars,’  Oracle  continued. 

‘  That’s  the  reason  I  crossed  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  yesterday.’ 

‘  Girls  think  such  things  are  awful.  It  isn’t 
anything  very  bad,  Gracie.  There’s  lots  of  fel¬ 
lows  who  drink  and  smoke.’ 

‘  Well,  when  I’m  a  woman,  Jimmy,  I’ll  never 
marry  a  man  who  “wastes  his  substance  in 
riotous  living.”  ’  As  Oracle  said  this,  she  pass¬ 
ed  in  through  the  gate,  and  her  schoolmate 
touched  his  cap  and  said  good-bye. 

As  he  passed  along  his  homeward  way,  he 
took  the  bright  dollar  out  of  his  pocket  and 
threw  it  up  and  down  in  the  air,  and  caught  it 
in  his  hand.  ‘  Gracie  thinks  a  glass  of  beer  and 
a  cigar  is  riotous  living,’  he  thought.  ‘  That  is 
all  girls  know.  It’s  getting  drunk  and  being 
put  in  the  station  and  pawning  your  clothes, 
and  all  that,  that’s  riotous  living.’  Something 
whispered  just  then  “  Little  beginnings  are  like 
spiders’ webs,  but  they  end  in  great  iron  chains, 
habits  that  it  is  hard  to  break  away  from.’ 

Jim  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  between 
that  time  and  dark.  Just  as  it  struck  eight 
o’clock,  he  found  himself  standing  at  Oracie’s 
gate.  It  was  a  very  warm  evening,  and  he 
could  see  her  white  dress  fiuttering  in  the  ever¬ 
greens  of  the  front  yard.  Soon  it  came  nearer, 
and  he  said  ‘  Good  evening.  Grade.’ 

‘Is  that  you,  Jimmy?’  she  asked,  coming 
towards  him. 

‘Yes,  and  I’d  like  to  know  if  I  can  be  your 
escort  at  the  picnic  to-morrow,  Gracie  ?  You 
needn’t  hesitate  about  accepting  my  company ; 
take  this,’  and  Jim  put  a  card  into  the  young 
girl’s  hand. 

‘O,  I’m  so  glad  1  ’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  Yes,  Jim¬ 
my,  I’ll  go  with  you.  I  hoi)e  it  wont  rain. 
Don’t  you  ?  ’ 

The  pretty  card  was  a  pledge  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  liquor  and  tobacco. 

Jim’s  substance  of  one  dollar  found  its  way 
into  Sam’s  hands  for  lemonade  and  ice  cream. 
The  girls  and  boys  whisi>ered  among  them¬ 


selves  that  Jim  and  Grace  were  very  attentive 
to  each  other,  and  they  wondered  how  they  be¬ 
came  such  good  friends  again.  It  was  a  great 
success  that  Fourth  of  July  picnic. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  Jim  has  kept 
that  pledge.  He  went  to  the  city  and  took  a 
clerkship,  and  evil  companions  tried  to  influ¬ 
ence  him  in  wrong  ways,  but  he  stood  firm  to 
his  promise.  He  never  forgot  what  Gracie  said 
about  “wasting  his  substance,”  and  he  knows 
where  every  dollar  of  his  money  goes,  and  that 
it  is  well  used.  He  is  trusted  and  honored  by 
all  who  do  business  with  him.  When  the  first 
powder-cracker  is  fired  off  in  the  early  Fourth 
of  July  morning,  and  the  first  gun  is  heard 
sounding  as  a  signal  of  freedom,  he  thinks  of 
the  picnic  of  his  boyhood  days,  and  of  the 
pretty  school-girl  friend  who  helped  him  to 
turn  a  sharp  corner,  and  get  out  of  the  path  of 
wrong  into  that  of  right. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view. 

If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 
In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 

And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled. 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 

One  I'ay  of  God’s  good  mercy,  gild 
The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask. 

In  discontent  and  pride. 

Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

.\nd  all  good  things  denied  V 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 
How  iove  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 

— Archbishop  Trench. 


A  BRAVE  BOY. 

I  shall  ever  remember  a  lesson  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  when  at  school  in  A - .  One  morning 

as  we  were  on  our  way  to  school,  one  of  our 
scholars  was  seen  driving  a  cow  toward  a 
neighboring  field.  A  group  of  boys  met  him 
as  he  was  passing.  The  opportunity  for  ridi¬ 
cule  was  not  to  be  lost  by  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
Jackson.  v 

‘  Holloa !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  what’s  the  price  of 
milk  ?  I  say.  Jack,  what  do  you  fodder  on  ? 
What  will  you  take  for  the  gold  on  the  cow’s 
horns  ?  Boys,  look  here.  If  you  want  to  see 
the  latest  Paris  style,  behold  those  boots  !  ’ 

Watson,  waving  his  hand  to  us  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile,  and  driving  the  cow  to  the  field, 
opened  the  gate,  saw  her  safely  in  the  enclosure, 
and  then  closing  it,  came  and  entered  the  school 
with  the  rest  of  us.  After  school  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  let  out  the  cow  and  drove  her  off,  none 
of  us  knew  whither.  And  every  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  he  went  through  the  same  task. 

The  boys  attending  A - school  were  nearly 

all  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  and  some  of 
them  were  dunces  enough  to  look  down  with  a 
sort  of  disdain  upon  a  scholar  who  had  to  drive 
a  cow. 

With  admirable  good  nature  did  Watson 
bear  all  their  silly  attempts  to  wound  and  an  - 
noy  him. 

‘I  suppose,  Watson,’ said  Jackson  one  day, 

‘  I  suppose  your  papa  means  to  make  a  milkman 
of  you  ? ’ 

‘  Why  not?’  asked  Watson. 

‘  O  nothing.  Only  don’t  leave  much  water  in 
the  cans  after  you  rinse  them — that’s  all.’ 

The  boys  laughed,  and  Watson,  not  in  the 
least  mortified,  replied  ‘Never  fear.  If  ever  I 
should  rise  to  be  a  milkman.  I’ll  give  good  meas¬ 
ure  and  good  milk,  too.’ 

The  day  after  this  conversation  there  was  a 
public  examination,  at  which  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  neighboring  towns  were 
present.  Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Principal 
of  our  school,  and  both  Watson  and  Jackson 
received  a  creditable  number,  for  in  respect  to 
scholarship,  these  two  were  about  equal.  After 
the  ceremony  of  distribution,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  one  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal, 
which  was  rarely  awarded,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  great  cost,  as  because  the  in¬ 
stances  were  rare  which  rendered  its  bestowal 
proper.  It  was  the  prize  of  heroism.  The  last 
medal  was  awarded  about  three  years  ago  to  a 
boy  in  the  first  class  who  rescued  a  poor  girl 
from  drowning. 

The  Principal  then  said  that  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  company,  he  would  relate  a  short 
anecdote : 

‘  Not  long  since,  some  boys  w’ere  fiying  a  kite" 
in  the  street  just  as  a  poor  lad  on  horseback 
rode  by  on  his  way  to  the  mill.  The  horse  took 
fright  and  threw  the  boy,  injuring  him  so  sadly 
that  he  was  carried  home  and  confined  some 
weeks  to  his  bed.  Of  the  boys  who  had  unin¬ 
tentionally  caused  the  disaster,  none  followed 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  wounded  lad.  There 
was  one  boy,  however,  who  had  witnessed  the 
accident  from  a  distance,  who  not  only  went  to 
make  inquiries,  but  stayed  to  render  service. 

‘This  boy  soon  learned  that  the  wounded 
boy  was  the  grandson  of  a  poor  widow',  whose 
sole  support  consisted  in  selling  the  milk  of  a 
cow,  of  which  she  was  the  ovraer.  Alas  1  what 
could  she  do  ?  She  was  old  and  lame ;  and 
her  grandson,  dn  whom  she  depended  to  drive 
her  cow  to  the  pasture,  was  now  helpless  from 
his  bruises.  “  Never  mind,  good  woman,”  said 
the  boy,  “  I  can  drive  the  cow.” 

‘  But  his  kindness  did  not  stop  here.  Money 
was  wanted  to  get  articles  from  the  apothecary. 
“  I  have  money  that  my  mother  sent  me  to 
buy  a  paib  of  boots  with,  but  I  can  do  without 
them  for  awhile.”  “  O  no,”  said  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  “  I  can’t  consent  to  that ;  but  here  is  a 
pair  of  heavy  boots  that  I  bought  for  Thomas, 
who  can’t  wear  them.  If  you  would  only  buy 
these,  we  should  get  on  nicely.”  The  boy 
bought  the  boots,  clumsy  as  they  were,  and 
has  worn  them  up  to  this  time. 

‘Well,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  other 
boys  at  the  school  that  our  scholar  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  a  cow,  he  was  assailed  every 
day  with  laughter  and  ridicule.  His  cowhide 
boots  in  particular  were  made  matObr  of  mirth. 
But  he  kept  on  cheerfully  and  bravely  day  af¬ 
ter  day,  never  shunning  observation,  driving 
the  widow’s  cow  and  wearing  his  thick  boots, 
contented  in  the  thought  that  he  was  doing 
right,  caring  not  for  all  the  jeers  and  sneers 
that  could  be  uttered.  He  never  undertook  to 
explain  why  he  drove  the  cow,  for  he  was  not 
inclined  to  make  a  vaunt  of  his  charitable  mo¬ 
tives  ;  and  furthermore,  in  his  heart  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  false  pride  that  could  look 
down  witJi  ridicule  on  any  useful  employment. 
It  was  by  mere  accident  that  his  course  of 
kindness  and  self-denial  was  yesterday  discov¬ 
ered  by  his  teacher. 

‘  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to 
you  :  was  there  not  true  heroism  in  this  boy’s 
conduct?  Nay,  Master  Watson,  do  not  slink 
out  of  sight  behind  the  blackboard.  You  are 
not  afraid  of  ridicule  ;  you  must  not  be  afraid 
of  praise.’ 

As  Watson,  with  blushing  cheeks,  made  his 
appearance,  what  a  round  of  applause  spoke 
the  general  approbation  of  his  conduct ! 

Those  clumsy  boots  on  Watson’s  feet  seemed 
a  prouder  ornament  than  a  crown  would  have 
been  on  his  head.  The  medal  was  bestowed  on 
him  amid  general  acclamation. 

The  other  boys  who  had  ridiculed  Watson 
were  heartily  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and 
sought  his  forgiveness  and  friendship. — The 
Children’s  Own.  _ _ 

1  am  His  scholar  and  His  child, 

And  He  is  kind,  His  rule  is  mild. 

His  patience  is  most  wonderful. 

His  simple  ones  are  ably  taught, 

And  guidance  comes  to  hand  and  thought. 

If  but  the  heart  be  dutiful. 


An  English  lord  who  visited  Scotland,  was  at 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  a  private  resi¬ 
dence.  A  little  daughter  of  his  host,  who  was 
too  well  bred  to  stare, but  who  eyed  him  covert¬ 
ly  as  the  occasion  presented  itself,  finally  ven¬ 
tured  to  remark  ‘And  you  are  really  and  truly 
an  English  lord  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  he  responded  pleasantly,  ‘  really  and 
truly.’ 

‘  I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to  see  an 
English  lord,’  she  went  on,  ‘  and— and— ’ 

‘And  now  you  are  satisfied  at  last,’  he  inter¬ 
rupted  laughingly. 

‘No,  no,’  replied  the  truthful  little  girl,  ‘I’m 
not  satisfied ;  I’m  a  good  deal  disappointed.’ 


I  HELPS  BY  THE  WAY. 

Is  Christ  in  us  ?  be  ours  the  glorious  dower 
'  To  show  th«  Saviour  shining  in  our  face 
I  And  through  our  eyes,  forth-putting  His  sweet 
I  power 

j  To  help  the  weak  and  wayward  with  His  grace ; 
O  let  not  sin  in  us  those  windows  dim 
'  Through  which  the  world  might  catch  some 
{  glimpse  of  Him ! 

j  Little  children  saw  something  in  J esus  Christ 
I  that  led  them  to  run  to  Him.  The  old  folks 
i  said  “  The  Gospel  is  for  adults,  not  for  chil- 
j  dren.”  Jesus  was  grieved  at  that,  and  said 
(“Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.” 
And  He  took  them  up  into  His  arms  and  bless- 
1  ed  them. 

I  The  purest,  the  deepest,  the  most  endearing 
'  and  the  most  cleansing  joys,  are  those  that 
'  spring  into  parental  hearts  in  the  presence  of 
their  dear  little  children. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

Though  you  may  tell  her  God  is  taking  care 
of  those  who  are  gone,  it  is  mother-like  to 
brood  both  fiocks ;  and  one  wing  she  puts  over 
the  fiock  in  the  home,  the  other  wing  she  puts 
over  the  fiock  in  the  grave.— Dr.  Talmage. 


EYES  OPEN. 

Rachie  went  off  to  school  wondering  if  Aunt 
Amy  could  be  right. 

‘  I  will  keep  my  eyes  open,’  she  said  to  her¬ 
self. 

She  stopped  a  moment  to  watch  old  Mrs. 
Bert,  who  sat  inside  her  door  binding  shoes. 
She  was  just  now  trying  to  thread  a  needle,  but 
it  was  hard  work  for  her  dim  eyes. 

‘  Why,  if  here  isn’t  work  for  me !  ’  exclaimed 
^chie.  ‘  I  never  should  have  thought  of  it  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  Aunt  Amy.  Stop,  Mrs.  Bert, 
let  me  do  that  for  you.’ 

‘  Thank  you,  my  little  lassie.  My  poor  old 
eyes  are  worn  out,  you  see.  I  can  get  along 
with  the  coarse  work  yet,  but  sometimes  it 
takes  me  five  minutes  to  thread  my  needle. 
And  the  day  will  come  when  I  can’t  work,  and 
then  what  will  become  of  a  poor  old  woman  ?  * 

‘  Mamma  would  say  the  Lord  would  take 
care  of  you,’  said  Rachie  very  softly,  for  she 
felt  that  she  was  too  little  to  be  saying  such 
things. 

‘And  you  can  say  it,  too,  dearie.  Go  on  to 
school  now.  You’ve  given  me  your  bit  of  heip 
and  your  comfort,  too.’ 

But  Rachie  had  got  hold  of  the  needle  book, 
and  was  bending  over  it  with  busy  fingers. 

‘  See,’  she  presently  said,  ‘  I’ve  threaded  six 
needles  for  you  to  go  on  with.  And  when  I 
come  back  I’ll  thread  some  more.’ 

‘  May  the  sunlight  be  bright  to  your  eyes,  lit¬ 
tle  one,’  said  the  old  woman  as  Rachie  skipped 
away. 

‘  Come  and  play,  Rachie,’  cried  many  voices 
as  she  drew  near  the  play-ground.  ‘  Which  side 
will  you  be  on  ?  ’ 

But  there  was  a  little  girl  with  a  very  down¬ 
cast  face  sitting  on  the  porch. 

‘What  is  the  matter,  Jennie  ?  ’  said  Rachie, 

,  going  to  her. 

‘  I  can’t  make  these  add  up,’  said  Jennie  in  a 
discouraged  tone,  pointing  to  a  few  smeary  fig¬ 
ures  on  her  slate. 

‘Let  me  see— I  did  that  example  at  home 
last  night.  O  you  forgot  to  carry  ten — see  ?  ’ 

‘  So  I  did.’  The  example  was  finished,  and 
Jennie  was  soon  at  play  with  the  others. 

Rachie  kept  her  eyes  open  all  day,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  how  many  ways  there  were  of 
doing  kindnesses,  which  went  far  toward  making 
the  day  happier.  Try  it,  little  girls  and  boys, 
and  you  will  see  for  yourselves. 

‘  Will  ye  look  here,’ Miss  Rachie? ’ 

Bridget  was  sitting  in  the  back  porch,  look¬ 
ing  dolefully  at  a  bit  of  paper  which  lay  on  the 
kitchen  table  she  had  carried  out  there. 

‘  It’s  a  letther  I’m  after  writin’  to  me  mother, 
an’  it’s  fearin’  I  am  she’ll  niver  be  able  to  rade 
it,  because  I  can’t  rade  it  mesilf.  Can  you  rade 
it  at  all.  Miss  Rachie?  It’s  all  the  afternoon 
I’ve  been  at  it.’ 

Rachie  tried  with  all  her  might  to  read  poor 
Bridget’s  queer  scrawl,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up. 

‘  I’ll  write  one  for  you,  some  day,  Bridget,’  she 
said.  ‘  I’m  going  over  to  J ennie’s  to  play  “  I 
spy  ”  now.’ 

The  fresh  air  and  the  bird  songs  and  the  soft 
wind  made  it  very  pleasant  to  be  out  of  doors 
after  being  in  school  all  day.  And  her  limbs 
fairly  ached  for  a  good  run.  But  she  turned  at 
the  gate  for  another  look  at  Bridget’s  woe-be- 
gone  face. 

‘  I’ll  do  it  for  you  now,  Bridget,’  she  said,  go¬ 
ing  back. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  writing  was  slow 
work  with  her  ;  but  she  formed  each  letter  with 
painstaking  little  fingers,  and  when  she  had 
finished,  felt  well  repaid  by  Bridget’s  warm 
thanks  and  a  satisfied  feeling  of  duty  well  done. 

“  Our  Master  has  taken  His  journey 
To  a  country  that’s  far  away.” 

Aunt  Amy  heard  the  cheery  notes  fioating  up 
the  stairs,  telling  of  the  approach  of  the  little 
worker. 

‘  I’ve  been  keeping  my  eyes  open.  Aunt  Amy, 
and  there’s  plenty  and  plenty  to  do.’ — American. 


LITTLE  BROWH  TOAD. 

“  Hop  out  of  the  road,  you  little  brown  toad, 

As  ugly  as  ugly  can  be. 

O  what  use  are  you  ?  and  what  can  you  do  ? 
Say,  little  brown  toad,  answer  me !  ” 

“  O  fair  little  girl,  with  sunshiny  curl. 

As  pretty  as  pretty  can  be. 

I’ll  answer  you,  dear ;  now  prithee  give  ear 
A  bit  of  a  moment  to  me. 

“  Come,  sweet  little  maid.  Be  never  afraid. 

Just  take  me  and  hold  me  with  care. 

Look  into  my  eye.  There  surely  descry 
A  jewel  magnificent,  rare. 

So  much  for  my  beauty !  A  word  for  my  duty ; 

The  thieves  that  your  garden  infest. 

To  capture  them  all  (the  great  and  the  small) 
I’m  certainly  striving  my  best. 

“  Were  it  not  for  me,  the  garden  would  be 
Despoiled  of  its  beauty  and  bloom. 

The  fruit  and  the  fiower  to  surely  devour. 

The  cunning  marauders  are  come. 

The  worm  and  the  bug,  the  mischievous  slug. 
Intent  upon  stealing  a  dinner. 

Think  never  of  ill  befalling,  until 
Whisked  off  is  each  pilfering  sinner. 

"  Too  smart  am  I  to  hop  after  the  fiy. 

The  bug,  or  the  angleworm ;  so 
I  patiently  sit  until  he  sees  fit 
To  forage  a-near  me,  when  lo ! 

Before  he  can  think,  as  quick  as  a  wink, 

(Draw  nearer.  I’ll  whisper  to  you,) 

I  swallow  him  thus,  without  any  fuss. 

And  this  is  the  service  I  do. 

“  Farewell,  little  girl,  with  sunshiny  curl. 

A  word  please  in  parting  receive : 

Think  kindly  of  me.  Ne’er  judge  hastily. 
Appeamnees  often  deceive.” 

_ —Oolden  Days. 


THE  OLDEST  HEW8PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  whole  wide  world 
is  the  King-Pau,  or  “  Capital  Sheet,”  published 
in  Pekin,  and  since  the  4th  of  last  June,  issued 
in  a  new  form  prescribed  by  special  edict  of  the 
reigning  emperor  Quang-soo.  It  first  appeared 
A.  D.  911,  but  came  out  only  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  Since  the  year  1351,  however,  it  has  been 
published  weekly,  and  of  uniform  size.  Until 
its  reorganization  by  imperial  decree,  it  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  orders  in  council  and  court 
news,  weis  published  about  midday,  and  cost 
two  kesh,  or  something  less  than  a  half-penny. 
Now,  however,  it  appears  in  three  editions  daily. 
The  first,  issued  early  in  the  morning,  and  print¬ 
ed  on  yellow  paper,  is  called  Hsing-Pau  (Busi¬ 
ness  Sheet),  and  contains  trade  prices,  exchange 
quotadoBS,  and  all  manner  of  commercial  intel¬ 
ligence.  Its  circulation  is  a  litde  over  8000. 
The  second  edition,  which  comes  out  during  the 
forenoon,  also  printed  upon  yellow  paper,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  official  announcements,  fashionable  in¬ 
telligence,  and  general  news.  Besides  its  an¬ 
cient  dtle  of  King-Pau,  it  owns  another  desig¬ 
nation,  that  of  Shuen-Pau,  or  “  Official  Sheet” 
The  third  edidon  appears  late  in  the  afternoon, 
is  printed  on  red  paper,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Titani-Pau  (Country  Sheet).  It  consists  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  earlier  edidons,  and  is  largely 
subscribed  for  in  the  provinces.  All  three  is¬ 
sues  of  the  King-Pau  are  edited  by  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Han-Lin  Academy  of  Sciences,  ap¬ 
pointed  and  salaried  by  the  Chinese  State.  The 
total  number  of  copies  printed  daily  varies  be¬ 
tween  13,000  and  14,000.— Good  Cheer. 
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WAan  AVD  SALARIES  DT  FRARCE. 

The  weekly  wages  of  the  workingman  in 
France,  even  in  the  large  towns,  rarely  exceeds 
£1  a  week,  and  it  is  very  often  20  francs — L  e., 
16e.  In  not  a  few  instances  men  work  seven 
days  a  week,  or  at  all  events,  for  half  the  day 
on  Sundays,  making  six  days  and  a  half  a  week, 
and  they  are  occupied  for  ten  and  a  half  hours 
a  day.  When  we  come  to  persons  employed  in 
shops,  we  And  they  often  work  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  hours  a  day,  and  the  shops  are  open  either 
the  whole  or  half  the  day  on  the  Sabbath.  It 
is  not  customary  to  give  any  holidays  other 
than  the  regular  days  that  are  officially  laid 
down  as  public  holidays  or  fetes.  What  would 
our  English  workingman — who  often  thinks 
himself  hardly  done  by — think  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem?  French  clerks  are  paid  about  on  a  par 
with  their  English  brethren,  viz :  a  pound  a 
week  ;  but  the  higher  ofiBcers,  such  as  cashiers, 
managers,  &c.,  are  not  paid  so  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Perhaps  those  who  are  most  favored 
in  the  matter  of  salaries,  are  the  English  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  larger  firms,  whilst  the  Ger¬ 
mans  command  little  better  figures  than  the 
French  themselves,  by  reason  of  the  large 
number  of  them  that  can  be  found  on  every 
hand,  and  also  from  their  willingness  to  accept 
low  rates  of  pay.  Some  of  these  men  are  capi¬ 
tal  linguists,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  singular  amount  of  exaggerated  self- 
confidence,  as  I  have  known  men  apply  for  the 
post  of  English  correspondent  in  French  houses 
who  have  positively  not  understood  me  when  I 
have  said  “  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  I  know  of  one 
young  man  who  actually  obtained  such  a  post, 
and  it  was  three  or  four  weeks  before  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
gxiage,  discovered  the  linguistic  deficiencies  of 
his  clerk.  I  observe  a  paragraph  in  the  Oirwide 
which  states  that  “  several  wealthy  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  M^doc  have  just  reduced  the 
wages  of  their  laborers  from  2f.  50c.  to  IL  75c. 
for  the  men,  and  from  1  f.  to  75c.  for  the  wo¬ 
men.  The  unfortunate  people  who  have  not 
accepted  the  reduction,  have  been  summarily 
dismissed.”  In  English  mone^,  therefore,  the 
agricultural  laborer  of  the  Medoc  will  hence¬ 
forth  receive  for  his  labors,  that  (it  must  be  re- 
m^bered)  endure  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the 
liberal  sum  of  9s.  and  lid.  a  week,  if  he  works 
seven  days  a  week,  and  never  has  a  moment, 
not  even  on  the  Sunday,  to  call  his  own  ;  or  8s. 
6d.  a  week  if  he  has  his  ^bbath ;  and  even  then 
he  has  no  half-day  holiday  on  the  Saturday. 
Shorter  hours  ought  to  be  in  vogue  ;  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  half-holiday ;  less  taxation  and 
protection  and  similar  nonsense,  and  larger 
wages.  And  yet  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
peof)le  are  fairly  content ;  there  is  little  grum¬ 
bling,  no  poor-rates,  and  much,  very  much,  less 
poverty  than  in  England.  Government  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  appointments  are  by  no  means  the 
fat  sinecures  that  they  are  in  Britain,  and  were 
I  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
high  Government  functionaries,  not  only  in 
France,  but  often  in  the  deadly  climes  of  her 
distant  colonies,  I  imagine  that  many  of  your 
readers  would  con  the  figures  with  unfeigned 
surprise.  Take,  for  example,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  one  of  the  largest  and  fairest  cities 
of  the  earth — a  man  of  distinguished  piety, 
high  intellectual  culture,  and  exalted  rank.  He 
has  the  princely  revenue  of  £400  per  annum.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  follower 
of  the  lowly  carpenter’s  Son  should  be  a  duke 
with  £15,000  a  year,  like  His  Grace  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  but  surely  such  a  man  ought  to  receive  a 
respectable  income  of  £800  or  £1000  a  year. 
With  almost  every  article  of  diet  dearer  than 
in  England,  with  lower  wages  and  higher  rents, 
it  surely  is  a  great  credit  to  the  French  nation 
that  so  little  actual  poverty  exists,  and  that  so 
many  of  the  laboring  classes  manage  to  build 
themselves  a  house  and  acquire  a  plot  of 
ground. — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

VISIT  TO  A  CALIFORNIA  OSTRICH  FABH. 

This  ostrich  farm  is  owned  by  a  San  Francis¬ 
co  corporation,  of  which  Moses  Hopkins  is  presi¬ 
dent.  They  have  200  acres  in  the  tract,  which 
they  bought  about  three  years  since  at  from 
$10  to  $12  an  acre.  They  sank  an  artesian 
well  150  feet  in  depth,  from  which  they  obtain 
water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.  They 
began  with  twenty-two  birds — ten  males  and 
twelve  females.  They  now  have  fifty-eight 
birds.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  male  bird  is 
black;  that  of  the  female,  drab.  The  long 
feathers  of  the  tail  and  those  of  the  wing,  the 
tips  of  which  only  are  displayed,  are  white. 
Until  the  birds  are  eighteen  months  old,  both 
male  and  female  are  of  the  same  color,  which  is 
nondescript,  and  as  the  females  do  not  begin  to 
lay  until  they  are  three  years  of  age,  they  are 
not  paired  before  that  time,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  sex  is  immaterial. 

Prior  to  their  being  paired,  the  birds  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  together  most  of  the  time  in  a 
pasture.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  maturity 
the  keeper  pairs  them.  Sometimes  he  makes  a 
mistake,  as  was  evinced  by  a  male  bird  killing 
his  mate,  about  two  years  since.  But  being 
supplied  with  another  companion,  he  has  seem¬ 
ed  contented  ever  since.  The  paired  male  and 
female  are  placed  in  a  separate  pen  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent ;  here,  surrounded 
by  a  tight,  high  board  fence,  they  are  secluded. 
The  partition  fences  are  double,  that  is,  there 
are  two  fences  between  each  compartment. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  males  from 
getting  together,  as  they  are  very  ferocious 
toward  each  other.  There  has  been  no  loss  of 
birds  from  sickness,  but  nine  have  died  during 
the  past  year  from  being  trampled  upon  by 
stronger  birds.  These  of  course  were  in  the 
fiock  of  young  birds.  A  full-grown  bird  weighs 
about  3^  pounds.  He  can  stretch  so  that  his 
head  is  about  nine  feet  above  the  ground  ;  his 
back  is  about  four  feet  nine  inches  high. 

Each  hen  lays  from  nine  to  fifteen  eggs  a 
year,  and  sets  upon  a  nest  dug  in  the  sand. 
This  duty  is  shared  by  the  male.  If  the  female 
should  shirk,  the  male  reminds  her  of  her  duty 
by  a  kick,  which  brings  her  to  her  nest  About 
25  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatch.  The  egg  is 
about  six  inches  in  len^h  by  five  inches  at  its 
greatest  distance  across  the  oval.  The  shells 
vary  in  thickness  from  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  are  white  in  color.  They 
have  an  incubator  in  operation,  which  is  similar 
to  a  chicken  incubator,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  drawers  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed 
are  deeper.  It  takes  six  weeks  for  an  egg  to 
hatch.  Eggs  that  are  not  fertile  are  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  the  shells  sold  at  $2 
apiece.  Tliis  is  quite  a  source  of  revenue,  as  is 
the  fee  of  fifty  cents  received  from  each  visitor 
to  the  farm. 

The  birds  are  fed  on  alfalfa,  barley,  and  cab¬ 
bage  raised  on  the  farm.  In  Winter  each  full- 
grown  bird  is  given  one  gill  of  corn  a  day.  They 
consume  on  an  average  sixty  pounds  of  green 
stuff  a  day,  and  a  two-horse  wagon  lo^  of 
shells  is  fed  to  them  a  month.  These  shells 
must  not  be  larger  than  one’s  thumb  nail,  and 
are  procured  at  the  beach,  about  six  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  The  proverbial  statement  that  ostriches 
eat  tin  cans,  lead,  pig  iron,  etc.,  is  not  true. 
And  the  superintendent  says  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  the  idea  that  when  an  os¬ 
trich  is  scared  he  sticks  his  head  in  the  sand, 
is  a  myth.  He  has  observed  that  when  the 
young  have  exhausted  themselves  in  trying  to 
escape  an  imaginary  danger,  they  fall  down 
and  shut  their  eyes.  He  attributes  the  story 
respecting  the  belief  that  they  are  hid  if  their 
heads  are  covered,  to  this  fact 

Neither  ostriches  nor  fertile  eggs  are  for  sale. 
The  latest  quotations  in  New  York  for  prime 
white  feathers,  of  which  there  are  twenty-five 
in  each  wing  of  the  bird,  are  $165  to  $175  a 

e>und.  The  market  for  feathers  nearest  the 
rm  is  San  Frandsoo.  The  poorest  feathers 
bring  $45  a  pound.  They  claim  to  have  real¬ 
ized  over  $6000  from  the  feathers  of  twenty- 
one  grown  birds  in  seven  months. 

The  cstrich  has  two  toes  on  each  foot — a 
long  one,  about  eight  inches  from  heel  to  tip, 
and  a  short  one,  ^out  two-thirds  as  long,  on 
the  outside  of  each  long  toe.  Each  of  these  is 
armed  with  a  long,  heavy  nail,  which  the  bird 


uses  as  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence.  He 
strikes  forward  with  his  foot  with  great  power, 
sufficiently  so  to  kill  a  man,  and  when  angry 
he  can  easily  puncture  an  inch  pine  board  with 
his  terrible  nail. 

Some  ostriches  lay  in  the  Spring,  some  in  the 
Summer.  It  is  supposed  that  as  the  seasons 
in  the  antipodes  from  which  they  came  are  di¬ 
rectly  the  reverse  of  those  here,  the  ostrich^ 
got  them  mixed  to  some  extent,  and  that  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  lay  at  different 
seasons.  The  ostriches  at  this  farm  came  from 
near  Cape  Town,  Africa.  At  night  the  ostrich 
does  not  roost,  but  sits  down  on  the  ground. 
The  older  birds  have  apparently  no  vocal  call 
for  their  young.  The  male  roars  like  a  bull  or 
a  lion  when  excited.  They  are  very  ferocious, 
and  seem  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  except  dogs  and  wolves,  from  which  they 
are  protected  by  the  close  fences  of  their  cor¬ 
rals.  There  are  two  sets  of  yomig  birds  on  the 
farm — one  lot  being  nine  months  and  the  other 
two  years  of  age.  The  incubator  is  expected 
to  turn  out  some  young  in  two  weeks  from  this 
date.  The  kind  of  insects  that  prey  upon  the 
ostrich  are  similar  to  those  that  infest  chickens. 

A  HOKE  OF  TOUR  OWN. 

Do  not  be  caught  in  the  delusion  of  many 
thousands  in  postponing  a  home  until  they  can 
have  an  expensive  one.  That  idea  is  the  devil’s 
trap  that  catches  men  and  women  innumerable, 
who  will  never  have  any  home  at  all.  Capital¬ 
ists  of  America  build  plain  homes  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Let  this  tenement-house  system,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  of  our 
cities  are  wallowing  in  the  mire,  be  broken  up 
by  small  homes,  where  people  can  have  their 
own  firesides  and  their  own  altar.  In  this  great 
continent  there  is  room  enough  for  every  man 
and  woman  to  have  a  home.  Morals  and  civil¬ 
ization  and  religion  demand  it.  .  .  .  We  want 
done  all  over  this  land  what  George  Peabody 
and  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  did  in  England,  and 
some  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  done  for  the  villages  and  cities,  in 
building  small  houses  at  cheap  rents,  so  that 
the  middle  classes  can  have  separate  homes. 
They  are  the  only  class  not  provided  for.  The 
rich  have  their  palaces,  and  the  poor  have  their 
poorhouses,  and  criminals  have  their  jails,  but 
what  about  the  honest  middle  classes,  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  yet  have  small 
incomes  ?  Let  the  capitalists,  inspired  of  God 
and  pure  patriotism,  rise  and  build  whole  streets 
of  small  residences.  The  laborer  may  have  at 
close  of  the  day  to  walk  or  ride  further  than  is 
desirable  to  reach  it,  but  when  he  gets  to  his 
destination  in  the  eventide  he  will  find  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  being  called  by  that  glorious 
and  impassioned  and  heaven-descended  word 
“  Home.” 

Young  married  man,  as  soon  as  you  can,  buy 
such  a  place,  even  if  you  have  to  put  on  it  a 
mortgage  reaching  from  the  base  to  capstone. 
The  much  abused  mortgage,  which  is  ruin  to  a 
reckless  man,  to  one  prudent  and  provident,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  competence  and  a  fortune, 
for  the  reason  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  has  paid  it  off,  and  all  the  household  are  put 
on  stringent  economies  until  then.  Deny  your¬ 
self  all  superfluities  and  all  luxuries  until  you 
can  say  “  Everything  in  this  house  is  mine, 
thand  God  !  every  timber,  every  brick,  every 
foot  of  plumbing,  every  door-sill.”  Do  not 
have  your  children  born  in  a  boarding-house, 
and  do  not  yourself  be  buried  from  one.  Have 
a  place  where  your  children  can  shout,  and  sing, 
and  romp,  without  being  overhauled  for  the 
racket. — Talmage. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  A  CBANBEBRT  BOO. 

A  cranberry  bog  should  be  in  a  location  well 
protected  from  frost,  with  a  bottom  of  peat, 
mud,  or  moss.  Cranberries  will  grow  equally 
well  on  either  foundation.  There  should  be 
sufficient  inclination  to  the  bog  to  afford  fall 
enough  to  allow  the  water  to  be  drained  off  to 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface.  If  there  is 
not  a  brook  running  through  the  bog,  there 
should  be  a  spring,  or  a  pond,  above  it.  capable 
of  affording  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  over¬ 
flow  it  readily.  If  there  is  water  enough  to 
cover  the  vines  completely,  it  is  all  that  is  need¬ 
ed.  The  bog,  after  it  is  three  years  old,  ouglit 
to  be  flowed  from  the  first  of  November  until 
the  first  of  June,  as  it  is  then  thoroughly  vineil, 
and  a  crop  may  be  expected.  There  should  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  coarse  sand,  suitable  for 
covering  it,  near  the  bog. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  most  success¬ 
ful  bogs,  as  a  rule,  are  those  located  where  they 
can  be  readily  flowed,  and  thus  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  injury  by  frost,  yet 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
There  are  dry  bogs  under  cultivation  on  Cape 
Cod,  comprising  hundreds  of  acres,  that  have 
produced  well  for  years,  escaping  botii  frost 
and  fire-worm. 

TOBACCO  DBUH  KABOS. 

Florence  McCarthy  has  addressed  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  to  Rev. 
Sam.  Small :  You  cannot  be  ignorant  what  a 
colossal  social  evil  tobacco  is,  but  let  me  refresh 
your  memory  with  the  following  table  of  the 
way  the  American  people  are  spending  their 
money.  This  is  what  they  spend  every  year 
for  the  following  commodities  : 

Whisky . $900,000,000 

Tobacco . 6tK),000,000 

Bread .  505,000,000 

Meat . 303,0(H»,000 

Iron  and  steel .  290,000,000 

Woolen  goods .  237,0(K),000 

Sawed  lumber . 233,000,000 

Cotton  goo<ls  .  210,000,000 

Boots  and  shoes  ....  196,000,000 

Sugar  and  molasses  .  .  .  155,000,000 

Public  Education  ....  85,000,000 

Christian  missions  ....  5.500,(K}0 

This  table  speaks  for  itself.  The  waste  of 
treasure  on  tobacco  is  the  least  alarming  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  tobacco  evil.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison 
of  fearful  energy.  It  is  ruinous  to  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  It  stupefies  the  senses 
and  hardens  the  heart.  It  sustains  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  whisky  habit.  Almost  every 
drunkard  uses  tobacco,  and  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a  whisky  shop  that  didn’t  sell  tobacco  too. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  people  who  are 
addicted  to  both  habits  can  never  stop  drinking 
whisky  unless  they  also  quit  the  use  of  tobacco. 
But  bad  as  tobacco  is  in  itself,  the  avarice  of 
tobacconists  has  made  it  worse  still.  They 
scour  the  gutters  for  cigar  stumps,  and  ha\ing 
ground  them  up  with  poisonous  drugs  and 
deadly  nerve  and  heart  stimulants,  they  make 
them  into  cigarettes.  These  are  the  dirty  bits 
of  damnation  which  are  seen  in  the  mouth  of 
nearly  every  child  in  Chicago.  Most  of  them 
will  have  ruined  their  nervous  systems  before 
they  are  18  years  old.  But  one  of  the  most 
unchristian  features  of  the  tobacco  habit,  is  its 
extraordinary  selfishness.  Most  vices  expend 
themselves  on  those  who  practice  them,  but 
the  tobacco  user  is  a  nuisance  to  every  one 
who  is  not  like  himself.  He  defiles  the  home, 
the  street  car,  and  every  house  that  he  \T8its. 
He  pollutes  the  very  ground  on  which  clean 
people  have  to  walk,  and  the  very  air  which 
they  have  to  breathe.  He  not  only  walks  in 
front  of  clean  people  on  the  street  for  blocks 
and  compels  them  to  inhale  a  beastly  stench, 
but  goes  home  and  blows  it  into  the  face  of 
his  pure  wife  and  children  365  days  and  nights 
in  the  year.  That  this  horrifies  and  dii^usts 
every  clean  person  around  him,  is  nothing  to 
him.  He  is  gratified,  and  that  makes  it  all 
right.— Chicago  Journal. 

RURAL  NOTES. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  dragon-fly, 
snake  feeder,  devil’s  darning  needle,  or  what¬ 
ever  name  it  may  be  called.  It  has  a  large 
head  ornamented  by  immense  eyes,  and  armed 
with  a  powerful  pair  of  jaws.  Closely  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  two  pairs  of  wings  projecting  stiffly 
at  right  angles  with  the  body,  dry,  harsh,  and 
rustling,  but  lace-like  in  their  transparent 
beauty.  Then  follows  the  long  pointed  body 
striped  with  green/  and  ornamented  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  with  two  feather-like  appendages. 
They  fly  for  hours  over  and  about  ponds, 
wheeling  or  sailing,  or  hovering  nearly  motion¬ 
less  in  one  spot.  They  are  indee<l  beautiful. 
Their  food  consists  entirely  of  insects  which 
they  catch  and  devour.  It  is  hard  to  compute 
the  number  of  gnats,  mosquitoes,  and  flies  one 
single  dragon-fly  can  devour  in  one  Summer 
day.  They  are  perfectly  harmless  to  man,  and 


entirely  undeser\’ing  the  relentless  pursuit  with 
towel  and  broom  when  one  by  chance  enters  a 
room  in  quest  of  mosquitoes  or  flies.  One  drag¬ 
on-fly  will  rid  a  room  of  mosquitoes  in  half  an 
hour  if  left  to  his  own  device,  and  it  will  pay 
any  one  not  to  kill  a  hapless  wanderer  which 
strays  into  his  house,  and  whose  greatest  de¬ 
sire  is  not  to  frighten  the  timid  inmates,  but  to 
escape  to  the  woods,  brooks,  and  ponds,  there 
to  kill  and  devour  what  i#  man’s  enemy  and 
dragon’s  food. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Sulphide  of  potash  has  proved  in  our  prac¬ 
tice  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  as  a  destroyer  of  mildew  on  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  and  some  other  greenhouse 
plants.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  thrown  on  the  affected  foli¬ 
age  with  a  fine-rosed  syringe,  will  wholly  de¬ 
stroy  the  fungus,  and  the  leaves  will  not  be  in¬ 
jured. — Vick’s  Magazine. 

Orange  Water  Ice  is  a  fine  Summer  des¬ 
sert.  To  four  pounds  of  cut  sugar  allow  a  quart 
of  water  and  four  dozen  large  oranges.  Take 
some  pieces  of  the  sugar  and  rub  the  yellow  off 
half  the  oranges  upon  them.  Put  them  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  sugar  and  the  beaten  white  of 
an  egg.  Boil  until  the  scum  ceases  to  rise, 
when  remove  from  the  fire  and  let  get  quite 
cold.  Then  put  it  in  a  freezer  surrounded  by 
ice  and  salt,  and  stir  it  hard  for  the  first  ten 
minutes.  Take  off  the  lid  and  repeat  the  stir¬ 
ring  every  five  minutes  until  the  freezing  is  ac¬ 
complished.  After  it  is  congealed  in  the  freez¬ 
er,  it  may  be  taken  out  and  packed  in  a  form 
and  frozen  a  second  time,  which  will  take  about 
a  half-hour  more  undisturbed. 

Frickadellen. — Soak  half  a  pound  of  bread 
crumbs  in  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Mince  very 
fine  half  a  pound  of  any  kind  of  roast  or  boil¬ 
ed  meat  with  a  little  fat*  Now  put  the  bread 
in  a  napkin  and  press  it,  in  order  to  extract  all 
the  water.  Fry  one  tablespoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  onion  in  two  ounces  of  butter  for  two 
minutes  ;  add  the  bread,  stirring  with  a  wood¬ 
en  spoon  until  rather  dry  ;  mix  the  bread  with 
the  minced  meat,  seasoning  with  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  grated  lemon  peel,  stirring 
constantly  until  very  hot ;  then  add  two  eggs, 
one  at  a*  time  ;  mix  well  and  pour  in  a  dish  to 
cool.  When  quite  cool  take  pieces  the  size  of 
an  egg  and  roll  in  oval  shape,  slightly  flatten¬ 
ed  ;  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  lard  or  drippings  made 
very  hot.  Serve  on  a  napkin  or  on  a  border  of 
mashed  potatoes  with  sauce  or  garnish  to 
taste.  Remnants  of  poultry,  game,  fish,  and 
even  vegetables,  may  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

Steak. — Try  this  way  of  cooking  steak  :  Put 
one  pound  of  tender,  thick  steak,  having  a  lit¬ 
tle  fat,  in  a  saucepan.  Pour  over  it  two  cups 
of  boiling  water  and  a  finely  minced  onion,  sea¬ 
soning  with  salt  and  pepper.  Spread  a  thick 
layer  of  mushrooms  on  the  top  of  the  steak  ; 
cover  the  saucepan  tight,  and  set  it  where  it 
will  simmer,  about  two  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  fire.  The  saucepan  should  not  be  un¬ 
covered  until  the  steak  is  to  be  removed  to  the 
dish.  Forty  minutes  is  enough  time  to  cook  it 
to  a  turn. 

Preserving  Strawberries. — Mrs.  D.  sends  this 
recipe  to  the  CJommercial  Advertiser :  A  granite 
or  earthen  kettle  should  be  used,  as  it  is  unsafe 
to  leave  fruit  to  cool  in  metal.  For  each  pound 
of  carefully  plucked  fruit,  washed  and  drained, 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Clarify  the  sugar 
by  allowing  half  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound 
of  sugar,  and  boiling  until  clear,  removing  all 
the  seum  that  may  arise.  After  the  sugar  is 
clarified,  set  the  kettle  off  the  fire  and  put  in 
the  strawberries  with  great  care,  pouring  the 
syrup  over  the  berries.  The  fruit  must  not  be 
stirred,  as  it  will  suffer.  Set  the  kettle  aside 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  must  be  set  on  the 
range  until  the  contents  are  hot.  As  soon  as 
thoroughly  hot,  set  the  kettle  aside  until  the 
next  morning,  when  the  same  process  is  to  be 
refteated,  being  careful  never  to  stir.  Now  the 
fruit  may  cool,  and  when  cold,  put  it  in  jars,  be¬ 
ing  careful  that  the  fruit  is  covered  with  syrup. 
Should  the  syrup  seem  too  thin,  let  it  boil 
again,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  berries. 

We  know  of  no  invention  since  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  sewing  machine,  w’hich  lessens  wo¬ 
man’s  labor  so  much  as  James  Pyle’s  Pearline. 
Its  success  proves  its  utility.  Within  a  few 
j'ears  it  has  become  a  necessity  in  the  kik*hen 
and  laundrj’  of  thousands  of  families.  It  is 
harmless  to  fabric  or  hands,  and  does  its  work 
well  and  quickly.  We  advise  those  who  do  hot 
use  Pearline  to  try  it  once..  By  decreasing  the 
hardest  of  woman’s  work,  it  promotes  health 
and  happiness. 


iFotefgn, 

A  NATIVE  OF  Madagascar  who  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  Edinburgh,  and  returned  home,  now  has 
seventy  young  men  studying  under  him,  and  a 
large  class  of  women  whom  he  is  training  for 
nurses.  He  is  in  great  favor  with  his  Queen, 
and  is  about  to  marry  the  Prime  Minister’s 
daughter. 

The  Immorality  of  the  Spanish  Priesthood. — 
The  London  Times  corri-spondent  at  Madrid 
says  the  tide  of  feeling  against  the  priesthood 
in  Spain  still  keeps  rising,  being  pow'erfully  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  acts  of  the  priests  themselves.  It  has 
long  been  felt  by  all  true  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  country  that  the  immorality,  which  has 
reached  an  almost  incredible  point  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  teachers,  must  be  swept  away.  The  fear 
of  damaging  the  Ap  ostolic  Church,  has  kept 
them  silent.  Recent  events  have  broken  this 
treacherous  calm,  and  a  storm  that  will  shake 
the  Church  to  its  foundation  appears  imminent. 

A  Waif  from  the  Skifs.— In  throwing  out 
ballast  or  any  small  article  from  a  balloon,  a 
certain  degree  of  caution  is  requisite,  as  a  bot¬ 
tle  or  any  similar  object  falls  with  such  veloci¬ 
ty  that  were  it  to  strike  the  roof  of  a  cottage, 
it  would  go  right  through  it.  We  are  told  that 
Gray-Lussae,  in  an  ascent  in  18it4,  threw  out  a 
common  deal  chair  from  a  height  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  feet.  It  fell  beside  a  country 
girl  who  was  tending  some  sheep  in  a  field,  and 
as  the  balloon  was  invisible,  she  concluded,  and 
so  did  wiser  heads  than  hers,  that  the  chair 
must  have  fallen  straight  down  from  heaven. 
No  one  was  skeptical  enough  to  deny  it,  for 
there  was  the  chair,  or  rather  its  remains.  The 
most  the  incredulous  could  venture  to  do,  was  to 
criticise  the  coarse  workmanship  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  seat,  and  they  were  busy  carping  and  fault¬ 
finding  with  the  celestial  upholstery,  when  an 
account  of  M.  Gray-Lussac’s  voyage  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  extinguished  at  once  the  discussion 
and  the  miracle. — Chambers  Journal. 

St.  Petersbcrg.— The  Rev.  Gideon  Draper 
writes  to  the  Advocate  of  a  gracious  revival  in 
the  “  British  and  American  Church  ”  at  St. 
Petersburg.  This  Church  dates  back  half  a 
centurj'.  It  was  established  by  an  imperial 
ukase  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas.  The  ukase,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  irrevoca¬ 
ble,  independent  of  changes  of  Ministries  and 
Governments.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  a 
freedom  and  security  equal  to  the  Church  in 
free  America.  Without  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  it  would  not  have  been  planted. 
From  the  fact  that  the  Western  Republic  had 
no  national  Church,  permission  was  granted, 
and  American  money  greatly  aided  in  its  build¬ 
ing.  In  all  guide-books  it  is  called  the  “  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  ” — it  is  thought  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach.  Going  reluctantly,  and  only  under  a 
deep  conviction  of  duty,  to  this  distant  field  of 
labor,  I  shall  ever  bear  it  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance.  The  Church,  composed  of  various  na¬ 
tionalities  and  denominations,  has  a  stated  pas¬ 
tor  and  office-bearers.  It  records  an  eventful 
history,  and  is  exceptionally  harmonious.  On 
the  first  Sabbath,  and  under  the  first  sermon, 
the  Spirit  was  present  in  manifest  helpfulness. 
The  Word  was  accompanied  with  power.  Hearts 
were  divinely  opened  for  its  reception.  It  was 
the  inspiring  earnest  of  “  more  to  follow.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  six  weeks  the  work  deepened  and  spread 
among  the  members.  It  was  truly  a  revival,  for 
the  Church  was  revived  to  a  greater  degree, 
confessedly,  than  for  many  years.  I^n  the 
last  Sabbath  the  deacons  handed  Mr.  Draper  a 
list  of  twelve  persons  who  occupied  the  front 
seats,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  as  young 
converts.  The  daughter  of  the  agent  of  the 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  among 
the  happy  converts.  All  praise  to  the  dear 
Christies  of  St.  Petersburg,  without  whose  ten¬ 
der  solicitude  and  eager  anxiety  the  work  could 
not  have  been  wrought.  Above  and  beyond  all 
the  glory  is  due  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  There  is 
(says  the  writer  in  conclusion)  a  passion  for  souls, 
and  abundant  opportunity  is  presented  in  the 
5000  English-speaking  population,  most  of  whom 
a^e  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  evangelistic  center  also  for  inquiring, 
spiritually-benighted  Russians. 

THE  BERMUDAS 

Are  not  always  easy  to  find,  being,  unless 
St.  Helena  be  an  exception,  the  most  isolated 
body  of  land  in  the  world.  They  are  625 
statute  miles  from  Cape  Hattcras,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  hundred  miles  more  than  that 
from  Atwood’s  Keys,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  the 
nearest  points  of  land. 

We  approach  the  islands  from  New  York, 
776  statute  miles  distant  on  a  great  circle,  from 
the  north  and  east.  The  steamer  lands  at 
Hamilton,  but  cannot  sail  directly  from  the 
ocean  into  its  land-locked  harbor.  On  this 
side  of  the  islands  there  is  a  chain  of  reefs  out 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  The  only 
passage  through  them  for  large  vessels  is  at 
the  east  end. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Someis’  Islands,  as  they 
were  once  called  from  the  English  navigator 
who  really  brought  them  into  notice,  form  an 
“atoll”  like  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
They  lie  encircled  by  reefs,  and  form  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  an  isolated  submarine  mountain,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet  from  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  to  be  found  on  a  line 
east  and  west  that  would  rim  through  Madeira, 
Jerusalem,  Kandahar,  Shanghae,  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina.  A  line  through  them  from 
north  to  south  would  run  nearly  through  Hali¬ 
fax  in  Nova  Scotia  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  foundation  of  the  islands  is  coral, 
and  they  are  on  the  northern  limit  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  365 
of  these  islands,  but  the  number  is  variously 
estimated.  Only  five  are  of  any  size,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  are  inhabited.  Four  of  these, 
Bermuda  (called  also  the  Mainland),  St.George’s, 
Somerset,  and  Ireland,  are  united  by  bridges 
and  causeway,  virtually  making  one  island 
about  25  miles  in  length  and  nowhere  more  than 
three  in  breadth.  The  combined  superficial 
area  of  the  islands  is  a  little  more  than  19  square 
miles. 

Bermuda,  to  use  the  less  cumbrous  name,  was 
first  discovered  by  Juan  Bprmudez,  a  Spanish 
sailor,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  pre¬ 
cise  date  being  not  known.  Stress  of  weather 
prevented  him  from  landing.  Various  naviga¬ 
tors  saw  something  of  the  islands  during  the 
years  that  followed.  Philip  II.  granted  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  Ferdinand  Camelo,  a  Portuguese,  but 
beside  landing  in  1543,  putting  a  brief  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  cliff  on  the  shore,  and  erecting  a  cross, 
he  took  no  advantage  of  the  gift. 

The  islands  were  first  introduced  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  English  through  a  shipwreck,  in 
which  an  Englishman  named  May  was  cast  up¬ 
on  them  with  a  number  of  companions.  This 
was  near  the  end  of  1593.  It  was  a  tempest 
also  that  drove  the  ship  in  which  was  Sir  George 
Somers  to  the  islands,  and  really  opened  them 
to  English  possession.  This  ship’s  crew  of  150 
people  landed  in  1609,  and  a  colony  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  a  charter  issued  by  James  I.  in 
1612. 

The  population  of  the  islands  reached  its 
maximum  in  1780,  when  it  was  estimated  at 
•  15,000.  It  dwindled  to  8,500  in  1837,  but  in  1881 
stood  at  14,314,  a  gain  of  about  2,000  over  the 
census  in  1871.  The  white  population  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  and 
of  immigrants  from  time  to  time  from  America 
and  elsewhere.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  colored  people,  descendants  of  the 
old  n^ro  and  American  Indian  slaves,  much 
intermingled  with  white  blood.  The  colored 
people  are  gradually  improving  their  condition, 
and  are  acquiring  the  ownership  of  patches  of 
land,  and  dotting  the  country  with  their  white 
cottages. 

There  is  no  pauperism  on  the  islands,  nor  is 
there  much  wealth.  The  people  in  general  live 
in  comfort  and  with  comparatively  little  exer¬ 
tion.  Indeed  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in 
all  grades  of  society  to  take  things  easy.  No 
one  hurries.  There  are  no  railroads  with  their 
time  schedules. 

There  is  no  daily  paper,  and  the  principal 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  is  by  the 
the  New  York  steamer,  once  a  week  in  the  crop 
season,  and  fortnightly  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

The  government  of  the  colony  is  administered 
by  a  Governor,  Council,  and  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  British  Sov¬ 
ereign.  He  is  now  usually  a  general  officer 
of  the  British  Army,  and  commands  the  troops 
stationed  on  the  islands.  His  salary  is  mainly 
paid  by  the  Home  Government,  but  the  colony 
makes  a  contribution  to  it,  and  provides  an 
official  residence. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  ten  members,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Home  Government  for 
life.  They  constitute  the  Hotise  of  Lords  of  the 
colony.  Representative  government  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Bermuda  as  early  as  1620.  As  at 
present  arranged,  each  of  the  nine  parishes 
sends  four  members,  who  are  elected  for  seven 
years. 

Education  in  the  islands  has  been  largely  the 
work  of  private  enterprise.  There  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  an  annual  grant  of  £1,200  made  by  the  col¬ 
ony  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  of  which  an 
Inspector  is  appointed,  and  there  are  a  general 
and  local  Boards  of  Education.  The  parents, 
however,  who  wish  anything  like  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children,  either  boys  or  girls,  must 
send  them  to  “the  States” or  to  Canada — in 
rare  cases  to  Great  Britain — for  that  purpose. 

In  July,  during  the  writer’s  visit,  the  flowers 
were  the  oleander  and  the  sage-bush. 

The  houses  in  Bermuda  are  almost  without 
exception  built  of  the  coralline  limestone  of  the 
island.  It  is  soft  when  first  quarried  and  can 
easily  be  shaped  with  the  saw,  but  it  hardens 
on  exposure.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  made 
of  thin  slabs  of  the  same  material  laid  on  cedar 
rafters.  These  roofs  are  whitewashed  with 
lime  burned  from  the  stone,  in  order  to  stop 
the  pores  and  to  afford  a  clean  surface  from 
which  to  gather  the  water  needed  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  roofs  are  brilliantly  white,  shin¬ 
ing  out  in  striking  contrast  from  the  deep  or 
sombre  foliage  in  which  the  houses  are  gener¬ 
ally  set.  These  stone  w.ills  and  roofs  tend  to 
make  the  houses  cool.  The  windows,  more¬ 
over,  are  shaded  by  blinds,  which  are  hinged  at 
the  top,  and  can  be  opened  outward  by  means 
of  a  “  blind-stick,”  so  that  the  air  can  have  free 
entrance  while  the  sun  is  excluded.  Within  the 
houses,  therefore,  as  in  all  other  shady  places 
in  the  islands,  the  air  is  cool  and  delightful. 
One  can  be  very  comfortable  in  Bermuda  in  the 
hottest  weather  by  keeping  still,  and  keeping 
out  of  the  sun. 

Every  house  has  one  or  more  water  tanks, 
for  besides  a  few  brackish  wells,  rain-water  is 
the  only  source  of  supply.  Rains  are  frequent, 
and  hence  for  any  house  properly  supplied 
with  tanks,  there  is  no  lack  off-water. 

If  making  Hamilton  or  its  vicinity  our  abode 
during  residence  in  Bermuda,  we  shall  find  the 
drive  to  St.  George’s  a  most  charming  one,  and 
the  town  itself  quaint  beyond  what  one  com¬ 
monly  sees. 

Through  the  Mainland,  as  it  is  called,  there 
are  three  roads — the  north  shore,  the  middle, 
and  the  south  shore.  These  roads  for  the 
most  part  are  good.  Cut  in  the  limestone,  as 
they  are  in  many  stretches,  they  are  smooth 
as  a  pavement ;  and  when  they  become  out  of 
repair,  they  are  easily  made  good  again  through 
the  quick  hardening  of  the  calcareous  rubble 
with  which  they  are  mended. 

The  town  of  St.  George’s  is  the  oldest  on  the 
islands,  and  formerly  was  the  place  of  most 
commercial  importance.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  during  our  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  a 
rendezvous  for  blockade  runners.  Its  streets 
are  verj'  narrow — some  of  them  so  alley-like 
that  the  dwellers  on  opposite  sides  can  almost 
literally  shake  hands  across  from  house  to 
house.  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  a  charmingly  an¬ 
tique  structure,  with  its  inner  walls  hung  thick 
with  taolets,  on  some  of  which  the  inscriptions 
are  quaint  indeed.  In  the  vestry  you  can  see 
a  Communion  service  given  to  the  church  by 
the  English  Sovereign  about  2W  years  ago.— O. 
A.  Kingsbury,  in  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly. 
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PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  farorlte  for  dreminup 
the  hair*  KoMCorinff  color  when 

f:ray,  and  preventing  Dandruff, 
t  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  Is  sure  to  please, 
60c.  and  $1.00  at  Dnigglrts. 


J.&R.  LAMB. 

59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 
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MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 

l’."^*"*®***  Elr«t  .Mortaue  Bond*,  nettin* 
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EQUITABLE 

Mortgage  Company. 

rinil  Mortgagee  and  Manleipnl  DnUIIC 

rAilifl  In  Kaiiiias,  Nissoiri  anil  Mraska. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED. 

CapiUil,  -  -  $600,000.00 

A  pampblet  containing  information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgagee  tor  the  past  twenty-live  years,  sent 
free  on  application. 

OFFICES : 

NEW  YORK,  208  Broadway,  Evetiing  Pott  Building. 

BOSTON,  23  Court  Street 
PHIUDELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street 

KANSASiCITY,  Mo 


NEW  YORK. 


lai  SAFEST  FOOD  IJ  SOMMER 

For  Vonng  or  Dellente  Children. 

A  Sure  Preventive  of 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives 
where  no  other  food  would  bo  retained.  Its  ba^ls  is  Sugar 
OF  Milk,  the  most  Important  clement  of  mother’s  milk. 

It  contains  no  unchanged  starch  and  no  Cane  Sugar,  and 
therefore  does  not  cause  sour  stomach.  Irritation,  or  Irreg¬ 
ular  bowels. 

It  Is  the  Most  Nonrtshing,  the  Most  Palatable, 

the  Most  Economical,  of  all  Prepared  Foods. 

Sold  by  Druggists — 26  cents,  60  cents,  and  tl.  Send  tor 
pamphlet  giving  Important  medical  opinions  on  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  Infants  and  Invalids. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Why  will  you  suffer  from  Bilious¬ 
ness,  Constipation,  Sick  Headache, 
or  Dyspeiwla,  when  you  can  be 
Immediately  relieved  and  speedily 
cured  by  taking  a  few  doses  of 
TABBAXT'S  KFFEBVKSCEXT 
8ELTZEB  APEBIEXT. 

This  Invaluable  medicine,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Is  put  up 
in  the  form  of  a  powder,  producing 
when  dissolved  In  water  a  delight¬ 
ful  effervescent  draught  readily 
taken  by  every  one.  It  never  falls 
to  Stimulate  the  Liver,  Regulate 
THE  BOWELS,  and  aid  Digestion. 
It  cures  SICK  Headache,  allays 
Fever.  Is  useful  In  Plies  and  Rheu¬ 
matism,  and  prevents. or  corrects 
Sea  Sickness,  Nausea,  and  Vomit¬ 
ing.  Should  be  found  in  every 
household,  and  carried  by  every 
traveller.  Sold  by  druggists  every¬ 
where. 


Dr.  Dale’s  Great  Work  on  Baptism 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

4  Volames,  Svo,  fbr  Five  Dollars,  net. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Executors  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  the  stereotype  plates  of 
his  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 

BAPTISM 

have  be<x>me  the  property  of  the 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

and  It  Is  enabled  to  furnish  this  remarkable  work  at  the 
following  reduced  prices : 


flrom  $3.60  to  $1.50  net 
from  $3.50  to  $1.60  net 
from  $4.00  to  $1.50  net 
from  $5.00  to  $1,50  net 


Or,  $5  per  eet,  net. 

JUST  ISSUES. 

THE  PREACHER  AND  HIS  LIVING ; 

OR 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST  TOUCHING  HIS  MINISTERS. 

By  Rev.  8.  C.  LOGAN,  D.U. 

16mo,  Paper.  14  Pages. 

Sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  for  one  cent,  net 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

OR 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassan  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEASIDE  8ANITABIVM,  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.,  is 

now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Delightful  location, 
choice  society,  homo-like  atmosphere.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea 
Water.  Electric  and  Russian  Baths  In  the  house.  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Information  on  application. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

A  MILLION 

BOOKIS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  World. 

LIBltARIE8  AND  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LEG6AT  BROTHEBS, 

81  CHAMRERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  city  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

6  PER  GENT.  DEBENTURE  BONDS 

or  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO. 

OF  STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

Secured  by  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate,  deposited  with  the 
Trustee  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  at  whose  office 
Interrst  Is  payable  semi-annually.  Fur  sale  at  par  and  ac¬ 
crued  Interest  by  WM.  G.  CLAPP.  Treas.,  7  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

TO  I.ET— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  160  Nassau 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Socie¬ 
ty.  ar  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  B.  Kinosburv. 


Grand  Central  Fnnci  and  Dri  Goons  Establishnont. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
THE  CELEBRATED 


Bed  Star  Brand 


WONDERFUL  WEARING 

Velveteen. 


NOTED  FOB  ITS  UNEQUALLED  COLOR  AND  FINISH. 
THIS  FAST  PILE  DRESS  AND  MANTLE  VELVETEEN 
WAS  AWARDED  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDALS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA  IN  1873, 
PARIS  1878,  AND  NICE  1883, 

TO  PREVENT  IMITATIONS  A  RED  STAR  WILL  BE 
FOUND  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  SECOND 
YARD. 

THESE  GOODS  ABE  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 
24  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  IN  39  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

PKICE,  74c. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL 
ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  UNE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN-TENNIS,  CROQUET,  PITCH-A-RINO, 
RING-TOSS.  BATTLEDORE,  ENCHANTMENT, 
LAWN-POOL,  ETC.,  ETC. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FOB  ALL  KINDS  OF  GOODS  WILL 
RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY,  AND 
WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  TEN  CENTS. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 


United  States  Mail  Steamera 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6US60W  via  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNESSIA...July  3,  6^  A.  M.  I  CIRCASSIA.. July  10, 1  P.  M. 
ETHIOPIA... July  17,  64  A.  M.  |  ANCHORIA.JuIy  34, 11  A.  N. 
Cabin  Passage,  84.'.  un<l  835.  Second  Class,  $30. 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LiYERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA” . sails  Wednesday,  July  7. 

Steamer  “CITY  OF  ROME .sails  Wednesday,  July  31. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwards.  Second  Class,  $33. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

SaNDEBSOXT  BBOTnSBS,  Affonts, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LIVING  TRUTHS  FOR  HEAD  AND  BEABT, 

/  Bj/  John  B.  Gough. 

Hb  Ifttt  and  erownlns  Ufa  work,  brim  f oU  of  thrUUac  Islir- 
eit,  humor  and  pathos.  Bright,  pure,  a&d  food,  luU  of 
’  laughter  and  teare,"  H  «$lie  al  ttpAi  fo  •«.  To  It  ia  added 
the  Ufa  and  Death  of  Mr.  Oough,  bj  fteT.  LTM A2C  AB¬ 
BOTT.  10«O  Agente  Want^-MenaDd  Cornea. 
to  ftOO  a  month  made.  077><$(anee  ho  hindrant*  ae  vn 
fire  fctra  Terms  and  PmfFYtighU.  Write  for  eireulen  It 
>  Ac  D.  WOBTHlMttTON  4$  CO.*  Bnrtfbrd.  Owa. 

lOilVATiVE  IfilSTMlllTSr 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOUB  AS  EII6U8H  COHSOLS  OE  D.  8.  BONDS 

Address  Central  Hlinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

HIRES’  IMPKOVED  EOOT  BEAB. 

Packages,  26  cents.  Makes  6  gallons  of  a  de¬ 
licious,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  26  cents. 

C.  E.  HIRES,  48  N.  Delaware  Ave..;Phlladelphla,'Pa. 

IIMWETCT  -Throngh  the 

IW  w  I  Sound  ana  Rellabla 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6A6EG0. 

'•R.r“nV”’  L*W«E8Ce.  USB. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  8280,000. 

pareftillj  Selected  Flret  Mortfage  Farm  Lo«n$,  payabla 
te  N.  T.  Unrivalled  AielHilee.  Abaolute  eailefaetioa. 
Ten  jearo*  experience.  No  loeeee.  Keforto  Third  Naif 
Baak.N.T.  Cltn  National  Bank,  Lawrence,  Kna.R  and 
hundreds  of  Inveetors.  Send  for  pamphlet  forms  and  fhB 
faiformatloo.  Branch  OMeoe  In  N.  Y.  CKr,  Alhanr  db 
Philo  NcT.OMeo,  IM  B’wnj.  C.  C.  HIno  A  Ben,  Aglfo 

FIRST  MORTCACE 

^  FARM  LOANS 

W  \J  inOllin  and  INDIANA.  This 
is  the  best  Ckim  and  Wheat  re«hon  in  U.  S. 
RRR.OUO.OiNt  bus.  are  raised  annnaliy.  The;  have 
been  settled  nearip  years,  ao  that  imnitire- 
ments  are  far  adrancM  over  newer  mates. 
Over  loo  rniles  of  railroad  in  each  county  in  which  we 
loan,  makiner  our  securities  We  have  placed 

B3,(I004<K)0  without  loss  In  these  securities. 
Over  4*1  years’  residence  here.  Write  for  full  particu* 
_ Ian  to  J.  MIVKINHON  A  CO..  KlehMCBd.  Ind. 

~6%  7%,  8% 

The  American  Inceatmcnt  Company.  Ineor- 

porateil  iimler  the  law,  of  Iowa,  with  a  Caiiiial  Stock 
of  •l.OOd.OOD.  Sncceeilinir  OaiisiT  Bao,.  k  Co„ 
Emmetthorg,  Iowa,  OaaaaT,  Ctcra  k  Co.,  Mitchell, 
Dakota.  Oaaiar.  (iKara,  k  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Bank¬ 
er,  and  Mortcaite  Broker,,  offer  Ganrantced  Morv 
Raitr,.  Debenture  and  School  Bond,.  Their  Demand  Id- 
Te.tment  Certifleatra  drawing  6  per  cent,  are  attraedva 
for  partie,  with  fund,  idle  fora  abort  timo.  aoyoDrt* 
ozperience.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Uome  OOiee.  Emaaetsbnrg,  Iowa. 

New  York  Office.  110  Naiaan  St 


BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

18X6. 


MENEELY  A  OOMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Yu  BELLS, 

'ForCfaurcke,  Bchoola, etc.  alKoChlmes 
and  Peal,.  For  more  than  half  n  century 
noted  for  tuperlority  over  all  others. 


M 


MeShant  Ball  Fouadry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CHiMca  axD  PcALS  tor  CHURCHES,  Ac. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  AddroiC 
I  H.  MeSHANB  A  CO., 
IjftnMsn  Skit  tafsr.  Bidllmoco.  Md. 


Plao’a  Remedy  for  CaUrrh  Is  the 
Beat,  BohaM  to  Use.  and  ChaDpeat. 

aim  good  Ibr  Cold  In  the  Haul, 
HaDdDcnc,  H>y  Fevar.  Ac.  WeenU. 


ALIQUID  CLUE 

Awarded  GOLD  MKDAU  LONDON,  1^  Uod 
■TSfiXd  by  Mawn  k  Hamlin  Ortaa  and  Piano  Co.,  rollaMa 
Palace  Car  Co  .  Ac.  MCd  only  by  the  RUXSIA 

Ca^bylU^lK 

ON  30  DAYy  TRI^n 

THIS  NSW 


:  BCmtllKI 
I  TBUSe  j 


tnerj,  la  gi  j^ahnpo,  with  Sell. 
Itolf  to  all  poaltlona  'pc&o 


dees  With  tne.tlngar.  Wltgllghtprcmwj tlm Her- 
DlnhnoldMenwy  day  aad  nJeht, aid  D  radleal  mm 

cSlMstoM*  ***^*  ■i8SlJnu’'‘^Dff 


The  Great  Church  LIGHTt, 

riUNK’S  Patent  RcAocton  gto  the  Hoot  PaworAiL  the  ■allitti 

Cbaapont  and  th«  Ract  Light  kaowa  for  Charelw,.  atom.  Show  Wlaaew,. 
Pulm.  Baakt.  OSIce*.  Pictwe  Gallerie,.  TheatrM,  Depou,  irtc.  New  aad  clo¬ 
nal  doUgnt.  Send  fin  of  non.  Get  circular  and  cUiaMW.  A  libnal  difcng/t 

{^S^lMfandiboaada  L  P.  FKUIK.  Ml  FcoH  McmI.  kTt. 


L  P.FKUIK.  Ml  FcoH  Mead.  1 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST;  THURSDAY,  JULY  1,  1886. 


jntll?l?tHl  SIlMttt  Miss  Bose  Elisabeth  Cleveland  has  gone  to  Chi-  A  large  part  of  the  community,  under  the  lead  In  his  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Trinity  College,  j 

^  ^  y  *  cago  to  take  editorial  charge  of  Literary  Life.  |  of  the  powerful  minds  of  the  more  popular  of  the  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix  said  of  “  the  labor 

pbrsohaIi  ASD  mBWS  ITEMS.  John  I.  Blair  of  Blidrstown,  N.  J.,  has  given  Great  Dailies,  seem  determined  to  undermine  and  question”:  “  No  mere  sentimentalist  will  help  us; 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  received  from  the  $20,000  towards  founding  a  professorship  at  Prince-  gradually  destroy  everything  held  sacred  by  those  we  have  had  enough  of  gush  over  the  results  of  so- 
Unlverslty  of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  LL.D.  ton  Collie.  who  made  these  United  States  to  differ  from  the  cial  inequality,  of  railing  against  the  capitalist,  of 

Congress  has  for  the  second  time  passed  the  bill  Ex- Vice-President  David  Davis  died  at  his  home  civilizations  of  the  Old  World.  The  Saturday  Alurs  on  respectability,  of  laborious  flattery  of  the 

restoring  Fits  John  Porter  to  the  army  and  plac-  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  June  26.  He  was  born  in  j  half-holiday  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Sunday  workingman.  If  the  rich  do  wrong,  so  do  the  poor ; 
ing  him  on  the  retired  list.  Cecil  county,  Md.,  March  9, 1815,  and  was  educat-  .  paper  and  open  playhouses,  all  tending  to  bring  and  to  each  must  his  wrong-dealing  be  made  plain. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  United  States  statutes  j  ed  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  He  studied  law  with  j  into  disrepute  the  one  day  of  rest  for  man  and  The  criminal  selflshness  of  the  wealthy  may  be 
which  says  that  the  penalty  for  opening  letters  is  Judge  Bishop  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  in  the  Law  ^  beast,  in  order  that  the  excursionists  and  liquor  properly  exposed, ^nd  means  devised,  if  possible, 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  to  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  appointed  i  sellers  may  hold  high  carnival  on  Sunday.  Only  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  riches  by  unholy 
exceed  one  year.  by  President  Lincoln  an  associate  justice  of  the  j  one  Dally  thus  far  has  had  the  courage  to  expose  arts  and  gambler’s  practices ;  but  the  working 

In  1886  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  14  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1862.  In  ,  the  trend  of  the  latest  clamor.  The  Journal  of  classes  must  be  told,  as  clearly,  that  we  are  as 


hours  and  66  minutes,  was  alike  for  the  18th,  19th,  1877  he  resigned  his  judgeship  and  was  elected  to  i  Commerce  says : 


fully  awake  to  the  wrong  done  by  them  as  to  the 


and  20th  of  June,  which  were  the  longest  days  this  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term,  ending 
year.  The  20th  of  June  is  commonly  called  the  in  1883. 


The  movement  on  behalf  of  Sunday  amusements  wrong  suffered ;  and  that  forbearance  reaches  its  , 
is  made  ostensibly  to  favor  those  who  have  six  limit  whenever  they,  by  secret  organization  and  , 


longest  day  of  the  year.  A  terriflc  Are  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  21st,  days  of  toil.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  who  machinery  of  strike  and  boycott,  and  in  a  slave’s 

Thirty  or  forty  well  known  men  and  women  Of  destroyed  the  New  England  Institute  Fair  building  have  joined  in  the  appeal  for  the  opening  of  muse-  obedience  to  a  despotic  centralism,  make  them- 
Scraiiton,  Penn.,  have  formed  a  class  to  investigate  on  Huntington  avenue,  Boston.  It  was  built  by  urns,  libraries,  concert-rooms,  and  the  like,  on  the  selves  public  enemies,  and  endanger  the  peace,  the 
the  geology  of  the  Lackawanna  coal  region,  under  the  Mechanics  Institute  for  exhibition  purposes,  at  first  day  of  the  week,  have  really  believed  that  this  property,  the  life  of  honest,  Inoffensive  folk.  Tru¬ 
ths  guidance  of  Prof.  Branner  of  the  Pennsylvania  a  cost  of  $500,000.  It  was  purchased  a  few  months  change  would  in  some  way  lighten  the  burden  of  ly  the  outlook  is  one  apt  to  awaken  the  energy  and 
State  Geological  Survey,  who  will  supplement  the  since  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railroad  Com-  the  poorer  laborer  by  giving  him  better  opportu-  inspire  the  noble  ambition  of  lovers  of  God,  coun- 
fleld  work  by  evening  lectures.  pany,  to  be  used  as  a  station  for  the  storage  and  nities  for  recreation.  Those  who  have  some  per-  try,  law,  and  their  fellow-men.” 

Gov.  McEnery  has  signed  the  Sunday  bill  pass-  repair  shop  of  cars.  Within  it  were  about  400  box  sonal  end  to  gain  by  the  secularizing  of  the  day  of  The  Examiner,  discussing  the  relations  of  the 

ed  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  cars,  of  which  one  was  saved.  The  great  barn-like  rest,  ring  the  changes  on  the  old  stock  arguments  workingmen  and  the  Church,  regrets  that  there  is 
The  law,  which  goes  into  operation  in  January  structure,  covering  an  area  of  five  acres,  with  a  used  for  ages  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  rich  unfortunately  in  our  cities  a  large  class  of  work- 
next,  compels  all  stores,  shops,  saloons,  and  places  floor  space  of  nearly  eight  acres,  was  so  full  of  man,  according  to  their  theory,  has  abundant  ingmen  who  are  hostile  to  tho  Church,  and  adds: 
of  public  business,  to  be  closed  from  midnight  flame  that  the  very  walls  were  blown  out.  The  leisure,  and  gives  way  to  repose  on  Sunday  be-  “  The  commonest  prejudice  against  the  Church 
Saturday  to  midnight  Sunday.  burning  of  the  great  building  was  one  of  the  grand-  cause  he  is  tired  out  with  the  week’s  round  of  dis-  among  woikingmen  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  sort 

Judge  Pardee  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  est  sights  seen  in  Boston  since  the  great  fire  of  sipation.  But  the  poor  man,  they  claim,  cannot  of  club  for  the  rich  and  well-to-do ;  that  nobody  is 
States,  says  “  Labor  organizations  are  generally  1872.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  it  was  doubtless  make  both  ends  meet  without  his  six  days  of  hard  wanted  in  our  elegantly  appointed  houses  of  wor- 
laudable  associations,  but  they  have  no  legal  an  incendiary  Are,  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  work,  and  to  deny  him  access  on  Sunday  to  all  the  ship  but  those  whose  clothes  and  manners  corre- 
status  or  authority.  It  is  preposterous  that  they  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  brave  firemen.  privileges  with  which  his  wealthier  neighbor  has  spond  in  elegance ;  that  in  short  the  Church  is  for 

should  attempt  to  issue  orders  that  free  men  are  In  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  now  be-  been  surfeited  since  the  week  came  in,  is  to  make  tlie  fashionable  and  genteel,  while  the  poor  man  is 

bound  to  obey.”  fore  Congress,  we  note  the  following  items:  How-  all  the  more  bitter  his  cruel  service.  to  be  set  off  by  himself  in  a  ‘mission’  or  thrust 

In  the  criminal  court  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  three  ard  University,  the  Government  school  for  the  The  doors  of  every  gallery  of  paintings,  every  outside  altogether.  This  prejudice  certainly  does 
participants  in  the  late  Southwestern  railroad  higher  education  of  young  colored  men,  receives  collection  of  objects  of  art,  every  storehouse  of  exist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  combat  it,  precisely  be- 
strike  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  sen-  $25,500,  and  the  Freedman’s  Hospital,  also  main-  books,  must  be  open  for  those  who  wisli  to  pass  ,  cause  it  is  a  prejudice.  It  is  not  strong  enough  to 
tenced  to  pay  $100  fine  and  costs  and  serve  thirty  tained  in  Washington  by  the  Government  for  the  the  hours  of  this  day  in  quiet  study  or  sight-see-  make  the  workingman  liostile  to  the  Church,  but 
days’  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  At  Fort  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  of  the  colored  race,  gets  ing.  For  the  more  active  and  restless  the  excur-  quite  enough  to  make  him  indifferent.” 

Worth,  Texas,  a  striker  was  fined  $125.  $52,400.  The  great  National  Museum  costs  $146,-  sion  boats  must  run,  the  railroads  must  have  their  On  Tlmrsday  a  meeting  was  held  under  the 

While  compulsory  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  500  a  year.  The  Washington  Monument  was  sup-  pleasure  trains,  the  parks  and  picnic  grounds  must  guidance  of  Terence  Vincent  Powderly,  in  Cooper 

continues  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  month,  the  posed  to  have  been  completed,  but  tho  army  engi-  be  provided.  The  croquet  flats  must  be  rolled,  the  Unicn  hall,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  organiz- 
price  of  silver  is  declining  with  rapidity.  The  sil-  neers  are  granted  $57,000  more  to  spend  on  it  un-  lawn-tennis  yards  must  be  inclosed,  the  baseball  ed  workmen  “  demand  that  the  present  Congress 
ver  dollar  coined  under  the  provisions  of  theBIand  der  the  direction  of  the  monument  joint  commis-  grounds  must  be  allotted,  the  billiard-tables  and  shall  pass  the  Eight-hour  law,"  and  “  that  we  shall 
bill  was  worth  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Feb-  sion  created  by  Congress.  The  Garfield  Homoe-  ninepin  alleys  must  be  held  in  readiness.  The  llv-  hold  responsible  at  the  polls  every  individual  who 
ruary,  1878,  about  92J  cents.  It  is  now  intrinsi-  opathic  Hospital,  a  new  local  charity,  is  granted  ery  stables  must  provide  their  extra  turnouts  for  shall  assist  by  voice  or  vote  to  prevent  tlie  passage 

oally  worth  a  trifle  less  than  76  cents,  and  the  de-  $7500.  The  women  of  Washington  have  carried  the  rush  of  applicants.  of  the  said  bill.”  In  advocating  these  resolutions, 

preciation  of  silver  bullion  continues.  this  charity  through  to  a  successful  result,  and  These  once  set  in  motion  draw  after  them  a  long  Mr.  Powderly  is  reported  to  have  said  “  Hark !  I 

“It  Is  their  reliance  upon  numbers  that  gives  now  they  are  encouraged  by  this  recognition  by  train  of  natural  sequences  it  is  impossible  to  dis-  hear  the  jingle  of  the  street-car  bells !  Tho  horse 

the  nerve  to  these  misguided  men  to  defy  both  law  Congress.  sever,  if  the  argument  is  to  be  followed  to  its  con-  retires  to  his  stall  after  twelve  hours  of  work,  but 

and  courts.  No  cause  is  strong  that  is  not  sup-  The  New  Englander  says:  It  is  easy  to  arouse  elusion.  When  the^people  are  out  for  a  holiday,  the  poor  driver  must  toil  his  sixteen  or  elgliteen 

ported  by  the  law.  The  long  arm  of  the  law  is  discontent  and  to  inflame  envy ;  to  assume  that  all  they  mast  not  only  be  amused,  but  they  must  be  hours  before  ho  can  know  rest.”  In  this  State 

always  in  the  hand  of  the  law-abiding  citizen,  and  wealth  is  acquired  by  unfair  and  dishonest  prac-  fed  and  refreshed  with  more  substantial  contribu-  there  is  a  Statute  law  forbidding  railroad  corpora- 

one  man  with  the  law  is  more  powerful  than  a  tices ;  to  assert  that  all  inequalities  can  be  cured  tions.  The  hotels,  restaurants,  and  chop-houses,  tions  employing  drivers  more  than  twelve  hours  a 
hundred  thousand  without  it.  So  long  as  the  by  some  social  nostrum ;  to  imagine  that  legisla-  will  find  these  their  busiest  hours,  and  the  drink-  day,  under  severe  penalties.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
bonds  of  civil  government  are  not  burst,  every  tures  are  less  selfish  than  the  men  who  compose  ing  saloons  and  the  beer  gardens  must  be  open  for  Powderly  had  in  mind  the  drivers  technically 

cltizenshouldstandbythelaw.”— James M. Mason,  them;  to  dream  that  wealth  can  be  created  by  act  their  thirsty  patrons.  When  evening  comes,' the  known  as  “  trippers,”  who  work  two  houra  in  the 

Harvesting  is  In  progress  in  portions  of  Ohio  and  of  Congress ;  and  finally  to  expect  that  men  can  be  sacred  concert  will  be  a  little  too  quiet  for  the  ex- 1  morning,  and  two  or  three  hours  or  thereabouts 

Indiana,  and  in  large  sections  of  Kentucky,  Mis-  endowed  with  prudence,  foresight,  temperance,  and  cited  throng,  and  they  must  have  the  theatres  and  ,  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  whom  organiz- 


souri,  Kansas,  and  Tennessee  the  grain  has  already  economy  by  resolutions  passed  in  a  sanctuary  of  dance-houses  to  wind  up  tlie  revel. 


ed  labor  is  striving  to  get  from  tho  companies  the 


been  gathered.  The  yield  in  all  these  States,  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  These  are  not  the  teachings  We  have  here  in  motion  a  largo  part  of  the  entire  |  pay  of  twelve  hours. 

the  exception  of  Kansas,  promises  to  be  nearly  up  of  experience.  The  great  majority  of  men  do  not  machinery  which  makes  up  the  activities  of  the  The  cable  railroad  on  Tenth  avenue.  New  York, 

to  the  average,  and  in  Missouri  will  be  above  the  succeed  in  their  undertakings.  No  greater  mis-  week,  and  most  of  it  must  be  run  at  unusual  speed  has  been  completed  to  Washington  Heights  and 
average.  The  com  outlook  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon-  fortune  could  overtake  the  race  than  that  success  to  supply  all  the  custom  and  meet  the  popular  de-  refurnished  with  new  cars. 

sin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  lilinols,  and  Indiana  is  al-  should  be  made  easy.  But  it  is  hard  for  the  un-  mand.  A  close  observer  in  England  declared  that  Paul  Wilzig,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
most  uniformly  good.  successful  to  admit  that  men  for  the  most  part  are  for  every  man  or  woman  out  on  a  holiday,  some  miner  on  a  charge  of  extorting  $1000  from  George 

Bills  for  irrigating  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  by  paid  what  they  are  worth ;  that  society  bestows  other  man  or  woman  must  be  kept  in  at  hard  work  Thelss  by  means  of  the  boycott  at  tho  latter’s 
a  system  of  artesian  wells,  have  been  pending  in  great  prizes  in  return  for  great  services,  or  intends  to  answer,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  calls  of  the  music  hall  in  Fourteenth  street,  was  found  guilty. 

Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  recent  to  do  so ;  that  the  old-fashioned  way  of  getting  up  pleasure  seekers.  If  only  a  part  of  this  is  true.  The  Great  Dailies  give  sucli  terrifying  pictures 

drought  in  Texas,  has  taught  the  rangers  there  in  the  world,  has  created  most  existing  fortunes,  we  see  another  and  less  attractive  side  to  the  pic- 1  of  the  wickedness  and  miseries  of  daily  metropoli- 
not  to  wait  for  princes’  favors,  but  to  go  to  work  whether  invested  in  brains  or  money ;  in  short,  ture.  The  owners,  proprietors,  and  managers  of  tan  life,  that  the  following  from  The  Germantown 
themselves,  and  a  largo  number  of  wells  have  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  or  to  knowl-  the  establishments  that  cater  to  the  revellers,  may  Telegraph,  comes  like  a  refreshing  Summer  shower 
been  bored  with  good  results.  It  is  predicted  that  edge.  Yet  all  this  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  bear  the  extra  strain  on  their  time  and  strength  after  a  long  drouth  :  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  | 
before  long  the  great  flocks  and  herds  in  Presidio  world.  for  the  great  access  of  gain  flowing  into  their  cof-  us  as  though  tho  real  importance  of  New  York  city 

and  far  western  Texas,  will  be  watered  by  artesian  A  year  ago  Mrs.  Hemenway,  with  the  consent  fers ;  but  the  dependent  laborer  will  have  no  voli-  as  beyond  comparison  tho  commercial  metropolis 

wells.  of  the  municipal  authorities,  established  a  Sum-  tlon,  and  will  not  find  his  stipend  much,  if  any,  and  financial  centre  of  this  Western  Hemisphere  | 

The  Lake  Shore  switchmen  struck  again  on  the  mer  cooking  school  In  one  of  the  Boston  public  Increased  by  his  extra  liours  of  toil.  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  the  peo-  j 

afternoon  of  June  23d.  Their  demand  is  for  the  school  buildings.  The  condition  was  that  she  The  poor  man  who  works  for  a  living,  must  work  pie  of  that  great  city  itself.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  sus- j 

discharge  of  six  switch-tenders,  who  declined  to  should  give  up  the  undertaking  in  September,  but  when  he  is  wanted.  Not  in  our  time,  or  in  any  ceptible  of  easy  demonstration  that  New  York  city 
belong  to  the  Union.  The  striking  switchmen  the  school  board  became  so  much  Interested  in  the  time,  theorize  as  the  labor  unions  may,  will  the  is  to-day.  Including  her  outlying  suburbs,  occu- 
sent  the  following  communication  to  the  officers  work  done,  that  the  kitchen  was  made  part  of  the  toiler  be  able  to  dictate  how  or  when  he  shall  be  pied  by  at  least  2,500,000  people,  and  that  she 
of  the  Company :  “  We  have  established  ourselves  school  system  for  the  year.  It  has  now  been  de-  employed.  They  who  want  the  service  and  pay  for  transacts  fully  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  import 
at  No.  4321  Wentworth  avenue,  where  the  Com-  termlned  to  still  further  extend  the  time,  and  it,  will  in  the  long  run  control  it  for  their  purpose,  trade  of  this  nation,  and  that  the  annual  clearings 
mittee  may  bo  seen  at  any  time  between  7  o’clock  doubtless  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  cooking  has  Whatever  sets  in  motion  a  great  demand  for  busy  of  her  banks  represent  a  volume  of  business  ox- 
A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.”  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  become  part  of  the  regular  course  of  the  Boston  hands,  will  soon  draw  to  it  the  needed  supply,  ceeding  even  that  of  the  banks  of  tho  great  Eng- 
managers  of  railroads  terminating  in  Chicago,  it  public  schools.  Thus  far  Mrs.  Hemenway  has  Therefore  to  create  a  need  for  a  vast  amount  of  lish  metropolis  of  London.  Here,  then,  is  a  city 
was  decided  to  act  as  a  unit  in  relation  to  the  carried  on  the  work  at  her  own  expense.  Here-  work  on  the  day  otherwise  devoted  to  rest,  is  to  of  whicli  every  American  ought  to  bo  proud,  be- 


pletion  of  certain  contracts  with  the  Government,  ,  Mr.  D.  B.  Sickles,  for  five  years  a  resident  of 
and  caused  great  loss.  This  forced  the  company  ^  Bangkok  as  United  States  Consul,  says :  The  Amer- 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers,  who  won  .  lean  missionaries  in  Siam,  whom  I  have  observed 
a  temporary  advantage.  But  immediately  before  |  for  several  years,  have  aooompllshed  a  work  of 
the  strike  began,  the  company  had  purchased  a  greater  magnitude  and  Importanoe  than  can  be 
block  of  land  in  Brooklyn,  and  all  the  plans  were  j  easily  realized  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
ready  drawn  for  the  erection  of  machine  shops,  on  .  its  character,  and  with  the  Influence  which  they 
a  very  large  scale,  where  from  700  to  1000  men  j  have  exerted  upon  the  Government  and  the  people, 
would  have  been  employed,  representing  an  addi-  It  is  less  than  sixty  years  ago  that  the  first  of  their 
tion  to  the  population  of  from  3500  to  5000  per-  number  arrived  in  Siam,  and  there  are  those  living 
sons.  That  schen^e,  upon  the  verge'of  realization,  in  that  country  to-day  who  have  witnessed  changes 
has  been  abandoned.  The  land  is  for  sale,  and  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause 
the  value  that  would  have  been  added  to  our  taxa-  than  their  Christian  influence  and  missionary  la- 
ble  property  is  lost ;  the  profits  of  the  house  own-  bor.  Largely  through  their  influence  slavery  is 
er,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  and  the  hundred  and  :  being  abolished ;  the  degrading  custom  of  bodily 
one  industries  that  make  up  a  community  and  fur-  j  prostration,  although  still  practiced,  is  not  now 
nish  employment  and  means  of  living,  vanish  into  i  compulsory.  Wholesome  and  equitable  laws  have 
thin  air.  been  proclaimed ;  criminals  have  been  punished 

Ferdinand  Schiverea,  the  evangelist,  having  been  by  civilized  methods ;  literature  and  art  have  been 
prevented  from  preaching  in  the  streets  of  Brook-  encouraged  by  the  king  and  his  ministers ;  an  ed- 
lyn  from  dry  goods  boxes,  horse  blocks,  and  other  j  ucatlonal  institution  has  been  established  by  the 
like  pulpits,  proposes  to  spread  the  Gospel  about .  Government ;  reforms  have  been  inaugurated  in 
the  city  under  a  license,  says  The  Times.  He  was  all  its  departments,  and  Christian  converts  have 
led  to  this  course  by  a  suggestion  of  ex-Mayor  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  of  con- 
Low’s  private  secretary,  who  told  him  that  the  po-  science  that  they  do  in  our  own  land, 
lice  could  not  interfere  with  him  for  anything  he  The  missionaries  in  Siam  are,  as  a  class,  the 
might  say  in  crying  his  wares  under  a  peddler’s  most  consistent,  devout,  and  diplomatic  people 
license.  W.  F.  Seileck  and  David  M.  Torrey  rale-  among  all  the  foi^ign  residents  in  the  kingdom, 
ed  the  requisite  amount  of  money,  and  a  wagon  j  Although  sincerely  and  energetically  engaged  in 
was  purchased.  On  Sunday  it  was  driven  up  to  j  their  work,  they  do  not  hold  themselves  so  much 
the  “Gospel  Pavilion”  at  Flatbush  and  Ninth  j  aloof  from  the  men  of  rank  and  the  educated  for- 
avonues,  near  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  and  I  eign  residents  as  to  make  themselves  unpopular, 
was  “dedicated  ”  to  its  future  service.  It  is  a  sub-  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  general  favorites  in 
stantial  road  wagon,  covered  over  with  the  exception  j  the  entire  community,  and  I  never  hoard  during 
of  about  two  feet  of  the  front,  which  is  protected  my  residence  at  Bangkok  the  expression  of  an  un- 
by  a  hood.  On  tho  top  are  two  lamps.  The  dash-  [  favorable  opinion  in  regard  to  their  character  or 
board  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  turned  down  so  ,  their  work.  At  the  Palace  they  are  more  popular 
as,  with  the  turned  over  seat,  to  make  a  good-sized  .  than  any  other  foreign  residents,  and  in  the  homes 
platform.  Tho  back  part  of  the  wagon  will  be  fill-  of  tho  merchants  of  other  nationalities  they  al- 
ed  with  Bibles  and  tracts.  The  evangelist  propos-  ways  find  a  welcome.  Before  I  went  to  the  Far 
es  to  drive  about  the  city  until  he  roaches  a  likely  East,  I  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  mis- 
spot,  when  he  will  stop,  arrange  his  platform,  dis-  slonary  enterprise  and  against  Foreign  Missions ; 
tribute  tracts,  and  under  the  form  of  recommend-  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  their  work  I 
ing  his  Bibles,  which  he  will  sell  for  a  nominal  became  convinced  of  its  immense  value, 
sum,  preach  to  the  crowds  which  he  expects  will  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  says  the  Sun, 
collect.  The  wagon  is  decorated  all  over  with  that  the  maps  of  300  or  400  years  ago  crudely  re- 
Scriptural  and  evangelistic  mottoes.  On  the  dash-  corded  the  chief  geographical  features  of  Afriea  as 
board  are  the  words  “Praise  God,”  and  under  |  they  have  recently  been  found  to  exist.  These  old 
them  “The  grace  of  God  that  brlngeth  salvation  j  maps,  unlike  any  modern  maps  previous  to  Stan- 
to  all  men  hath  appeared— Titus  11.  11.”  *1)11  the  ley’s  journey  in  1877,  make  the  Congo  issue  from 
riglit  side  is  a  picture  of  an  open  Bible,  surround-  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  A  Spanish 
ed  by  a  halo,  on  tlie  pages  of  which  are  painted  |  globe  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now  in  Paris,  re- 
the  words  “  Jesus  saith.  Him  that  cometh  to  Jde,  i  produces  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  course  of 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out — John  vi.  37.”  On  the  the  river  as  laid  down  by  Stanley.  It  shows  the 
back  are  tho  words  “  God  is  Love”  and  “  For  God  j  river  issuing  from  a  lake,  flowing  north,  describing 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  j  a  large  curve  north  of  the  Equator,  and  tlien  turn- 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  i  ing  west- southwest  to  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life — John  iil.  16”;  !  doubt  that  all  this  Information  was  obtained  by 
and  also  on  the  baseboard  “Eternity,  where  shall  |  the  early  Portuguese  traders  and  travellers,  who 
I  spend  it  ?  ”  Tho  left  hand  side  bears  the  text  perhaps  crossed  the  continent,  and  certainly  reach- 
“  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  |  ed  the  great  lakes  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  tho  ,  centuries. 

halt,  and  the  blind— Luke  xiv.  21,”  and  “But  he  |  The  Congo  State  officials  in  Brussels,  have  learn- 
that  believeth  not,  shall  bo  damned— Mark  xvl.  1  ed  that  one  of  their  agents  in  the  centre  of  Africa 
16.”  Mr.  Schiverea  gave  a  “  History  of  the  Gospel  has  made  the  discovery  that  the  rivers  of  Sankau- 
Wagon.”  He  found  the  Bible  sanction  for  it  in  ron  and  Kassal  are  fairly  navigable,  by  which  also 
1  Samuel  vi.  7,  and  in  2  Samuel  vi.  3,  and  as  the  the  eastern  region  of  the  Congo  State  can  be  reach- 
last  text  spoke  of  a  “  new”  cart,  ho  said  he  had  ed  without  a  long  detour  to  the  north.  These  riv- 
spurned  tho  suggestion  of  some  friends  that  lie  ers  Imvo  valuable  resources  on  their  banks. 


should  have  a  second-hand  one.  He  also  warn¬ 
ed  those  who  might  think  of  doing  so,  not  to 


The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Livkb  Oil,  in  the 


striking  switchmen.  No  man  discharged  by  one  after  the  school  board  will  assume  the  charge. 


compel  the  tired  muscles  and  aching  sinews  to  per-  cause  it  is  an  achievement  of  national  enterprise, 

road  will  be  taken  on  by  any  other,  and  men  refus-  The  girls  at  the  school  are  taught  all  kinds  of  form  it.  commercial  spirit,  and  business  capacity  which  in 

ing  to  do  their  duty  will  be  summarily  dismissed,  kitchen  work.  They  take  turns  in  acting  as  house-  The  Sabbath,  if  we  may  use  this  title,  is  not  only  so  young  a  nation  as  ours  affords  high  encourage- 

All  tho  managers  agreed  to  stand  together,  and  as-  keepers,  cooks,  and  kitchen  maids.  They  are  a  type  and  propliecy  of  the  blessed  liour  when  all  ment  to  liope  for  better  tilings  hereafter.  It  has 

sist  each  other  in  every  practicable  way.  taught  all  culinary  accomplishments,  from  the  se-  earth’s  heavy  burdens  shall  roll  from  the  aching  been  customary  in  Philadelpliia  in  former  years  to 

Judge  Sloan  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  delivered  an  lection  of  dishes  and  the  weighing  out  of  materials,  shoulder,  but  in  every  age  it  has  been  the  only  speak  of  New  Yorlj  as  more  foreign  in  its  charac- . 

opinion  on  the  motion  to  quash  the  Indictment  of  to  their  actual  preparation  for  the  table,  and  the  symbol  of  rest  to  tho  weary  toilers  among  the  ter  than  American.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that 
Robert  Schilling,  State  organizer  of  the  Knights  of  principles  that  underlie  all  the  modes  by  wliich  children  of  men.  When  there  was  no  Sabbath,  the  the  American  elements  have  within  the  last  fifteen 
Labor,  who  is  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  food  is  prepared.  The  good  already  accomplish-  workingman  was  in  perpetual  bondage  to  tho  task-  yeai-s  become  so  very  strong  as  to  liave  in  a  large 
and  making  threats  in  connection  with  boycotts,  ed  is  great,  and  Boston  is  very  much  interested  in  master,  and  there  was  no  rising  sun  that  came  degree  revolutionized  the  business  institutions  and 
Judge  Sloan  ruled  that  since  Schilling  threatened  its  cooking  schools.  Other  towns  of  the  Com-  to  him  with  the  whisper  of  a  brighter  day.  But  the  entire  social  tone  of  the  town.  It  is  also  a  fact 
to  put  the  vast  machinery  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  monweaith  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  move-  where  the  Sabbath  has  been  set  apart  according  to  tliat  since  tlie  transfer  of  tho  dumping-ground  of 
ill  operation  to  prevent  the  public  from  patronizing  ment,  and  are  asking  for  teachers,  in  order  that  the  original  plan,  it  brought  its  interval  of  free-  European  immigration  to  the  leading  cities  of  the 
the  firm  boycotted,  he  injured  the  firm’s  income,  they  may  set  up  kitchens  in  their  own  public  dom  to  the  slaves  of  toil,  and  with  it  the  promise,  We.st,  the  native  element  has  a  decided  majority 
which  was  as  much  property  as  machinery  or  schools.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  New  York  w'ritten  in  its  very  constitution,  of  the  rest  that  re-  of  population  in  New  York  city  and  suburbs.  Nor 
buildings,  and  that  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  them  should  consent  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston,  maineth  after  life’s  fitful  fever  is  over.  is  this  only  produced  by  the  birth  of  children  of 

against  their  will  whom  to  employ  or  discharge,  and  to  give  this  eminently  practical  instruction  to  Tho  sacred  as.sociations  that  have  clung  to  the  the  foreign  population,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact 

was  a  parallel  offence.  “All  organizations  of  the  the  girls  of  the  city,  says  the  Star.  day  of  rest,  are  all  that  have  stood  betw'een  the  that  New  York  centralizes  so  vast  an  amount  of 

kind  seeking  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  man-  ciTT  and  viciwity.  poor  man  and  seven  days  of  toil.  If  these  are  dis-  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Republic  as  to  im- 

ufac'turers  or  others,  are  not  in  accordance  with  Judge  Stanlej*  Matthews  was  married  in  this  city  sipated,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  have  no  part  to  the  native  element  a  great  and  decided  ad- 
law.”  last  week,  June  23d,  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Theaker  of  rest.  Once  break  down  tho  barriers  for  the  sake  vantage  for  tho  control  of  affairs.  Hence,  although 

Ex-Speaker  Galusha  A.  Grow  says  the  real  solu-  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton  of  Prince-  of  popular  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  New  York  still  rejoices  to  consider  herself  a  cos- 

tion  of  the  labor  problem  in  this  country  is  to  de-  ton,  N.  J.,  officiating.  The  Judge  and  his  wife  greed  of  gain  will  enter  the  once  sacred  inclosure,  mopolltan  city,  the  ascendancy  of  her  native  popu- 

terraine  how  high  the  wages  of  labor  can  go  with-  sailed  the  next  day  for  Europe.  ®od  secular  business  will  seize  on  the  hallow'ed  latiou  has  gradually  imparted  to  her  an  irresisti- 

out  destroying  itself.  The  determination  of  that  The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  who  has  received  time.  Or  if  the  day  is  only  given  up  to  mere  ble  American  tone.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in 
point  is  its  own  solution.  All  else  is  merely  the  the  honorary  degree  of  a  “  D.D.”  from  the  Univer-  sensual  enjoyment,  the  moment  tliis  becomes  uni-  the  fact  that  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  includ- 
expediency  of  palliatives.  Arbitration,  well  enough  slty  of  New  York,  was  a  Harvard  student  of  the  versal,  the  poor  man  must  take  his  allotted  place  ing  the  suburbs,  is  really,  beyond  all  dispute,  tho 
in  itself,  only  settles  the  existing  dispute,  which  class  of ’66,  and  Andover ’69;  was  first  settled  in  at  the  mill.  It  will  not  be  the  rich  and  idle  wlio  greatest  manufacturing  centre  in  this  Hemisphere, 
may  arise  again  in  the  same  or  different  shape.  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  for  over  fifteen  years  has  will  sleep  away  the  hours  and  give  the  toiler  the  to  which  we  may  also  add  that  she  has  become  a 
Tho  higher  the  price  labor  can  be  paid  and  retain  been  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  of  holiday.  When  the  fashion  clianges,  those  who  vast  and  wondrous  emporium  for  the  receipt,  sale, 
the  market  for  its  products,  the  better  it  Is  for  ev-  New  York.  command  will  appropriate  the  time  as  their  own,  transportation,  and  shipment  of  domestic  products, 

erybody,  and  to  that  point  in  all  cases  the  employ-  The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Van  Norman  died  at  his  res-  and  those  who  obey  will  have  no  resting  day  from  both  raw  and  manufactured,  for  home  consump- 

er  can  go,  but  beyond  that  point  it  is  impossible  to  idence  in  West  57th  street,  June  24,  aged  69  years,  life’s  weary  load.  tion  and  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  Thus 

pass,  for  labor  cannot  be  paid  in  the  production  of  He  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  Presl-  There  are  many  now  who  are  in  circumstances  we  say  emphatically,  that  notwithstanding  all  her 

an  article  more  than  the  article  will  sell  for  in  the  dent  and  Superintendent  of  Rutgers  Female  Col-  to  make  a  Sunday  of  every  day  in  the  week  if  they  faults.  New  York  is  a  city  of  which  all  Americans 
market.  The  market  price  and  the  compensation  lege  between  the  years  1851  and  1857.  About  the  would,  who  wantonly  seize  on  the  hours  devoted  to  should  be  proud. 

for  labor  and  its  production,  is  not,  except  to  a  beginning  of  1858  Dr.  Van  Norman  established  a  rest,  in  defiance  of  all  the  restraints  that  hold  the  The  Times  has  sent  an  exploring  party  to  Alas- 
limited  extent,  fixed  by  our  country  alone.  In  re-  private  school  for  young  girls,  and  this  Institution  many  back  from  such  a  desecration.  Take  away  ka  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Frederick 

spect  of  both  we  are  in  competition  with  the  mar-  was  still  under  the  Doctor’s  supervision  up  to  the  all  these  barriers,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  more  Schwatka. 

kets  of  the  world.  A  wise  adjustment  of  duties  on  time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Central  rest  for  the  poor  of  earth  than  there  was  for  Noah’s  Labor’s  most  pressing  requirement  is  that  gov- 
the  products  of  foreign  labor,  can  to  a  certain  ex-  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  overwearied  dove.  Tlie  appeal  for  rela.xation  of  ernment  shall  let  it  alone,  interfering  only  in  so 
tent  prevent  the  reduction  of  prices  in  this  country  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  Art.  the  Sunday’ rule  is  not,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  far  as  perfectly  fair  play  may  demand.  The  Eng- 

to  a  point  ruinous  to  labor,  but  the  price  of  labor  William  Weingardt,  who  was  convicted  of  enter-  poor.  Those  who  would  have  no  hours  of  holy  lish  laborer  has  already  come  to  see  this.  Wil- 
can  reach  a  point  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  pow-  ing  the  wholesale  butcher  establishment  of  Rohe  rest,  are  using  this  argument  only  to  break  down  Ham  Traut,  as  representing  the  Trades  Unions, 
er  of  tariff  duties  to  overcome  the  competition  Brothers  and  stabbing  Gustav  Bechstein  in  the  wrist  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  that  they  may  seize  upon  says:  “  The  British  workman  is  far  from  a  soclal- 
wlth  the  poorer  paid  labor  of  the  world.  In  the  and  side  because  he  had  taken  the  place  of  one  of  it  for  their  own  selfish  and  sensual  enjoyment.  If  1st.  He  believes  hard  work  should  be  recompensed 
countries  of  Europe  there  are  to-day  twenty  mil-  the  striking  employes,  was  arraigned  in  the  Court  this  is  done,  tlie  poor  laborer  whose  needs  are  with  proportionately  good  pay,  and  is  not  prepar- 
llons  of  artizans  producing  articles  for  human  con-  of  General  Sessions  for  sentence.  Judge  Cowing  made  tho  plea  for  the  innovation,  will  lose  all  that  ed  to  accept  a  doctrine  which  says  that  however 
sumption,  and  their  daily  wages  are  greatly  less  said:  “Weingardt,  you  belong  to  a  class,  or  an  stands  between  him  and  a  never-ceasing  round  of  much  or  however  little  ho  may  woik,  his  pay  shall 
than  are  paid  for  like  labor  in  this  country.  It  element  rather,  of  our  community,  the  majority  of  perpetual  toil.  be  the  same,  and  that  pay  to  consist,  over  and 

would  cost  anyone  of  these  laborers  to  remove  whom  are  not,  and  never  Intend  to  become,  citizens.  The  Star  says  the  French  term  chevalier  (V  Indus-  above  his  actual  wants,  of  nothing  but  the  grati- 
trom  his  home  in  the  Old  World  to  one  in  the  New  You,  however,  see  fit  to  direct  the  scales  of  wages  trie  is  a  sarcasm,  and  is  used  as  such  by  the  tude  of  those  around  him.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
$40  or  $50.  For  each  one  that  should  come,  there  for  others  who  are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  French.  The  French  realize  the  absuidity  of  as-  abandon  ids  individuality,  or  to  shirk  ids  responsi- 
would  be  room  for  one  lees  American  laborer,  you  are.  And  when  those  others  who  are  citizens,  sociatlng  the  characteristics  of  the  chevalier  with  bilities.  He  asks  not  for  an  equal  division  of 
Mak<‘  this  country  by  undue  stimulation  the  most  desire  to  support  their  families  at  rates  of  wages  anything  like  serious  work.  The  only  knights  the  wealth,  but  for  its  equitable  division,  in  which  the 
attruc'lve  for  high  wagesand  short  hours  of  labor,  fixed  by  their  employers  and  agreed  to  by  them-  world  has  ever  heard  of,  are  those  wlio  figured  in  claims  of  capital,  labor,  and  ability  shall  be  duly 
how  l.jiig  would  it  be  before  the  labor  market  would  selves,  you  and  the  like  of  you  attempt  to  take  the  the  feudal  era,  and  to  imagine  one  of  them  engag-  acknowledged,  and  the  results  of  his  own  thrift 

be  overstocked  from  those  hives  of  Industry.  The  law  in  your  own  hands  and  prevent  them.  This  is  ed  in  any  useful  or  reputable  occupation,  is  quite  properly  protected.”  We  can  but  pity  those  who 

laborer  is  in  all  oases  entitled  to  fair  compensation  a  very  big  country,  but  it  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  beyond  the  power  of  any  intelligent  student  of  his-  cherish  delusive  hopes  of  progre.s8  by  political  in¬ 
fer  the  time  he  uses  his  brain,  or  muscle,  or  both,  the  disciples  of  your  doctrine  along  with  the  law- 1  tory.  There  were  romantic  kniglits  and  predatory  terventlon.  They  are  like  men  in  wliom  the  fever 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  time  thus  con-  abiding  citizens.  Our  entire  code  of  social  and  knights,  quarreling  and  sentimental  knights,  cruel,  lias  produced  delirium,  and  who  would  lay  violent 
sumed  and  paid  for,  belongs  to  the  employer ;  the  political  government  revolts  at  the  application  of  wicked,  and  foolish  knights,  avaricious,  greedy,  hands  on  themselves,  while  they  dream  of  destroy- 
tlme  not  paid  for,  belongs  to  the  employe,  to  do  such  a  method  of  enforcing  a  claim  as  that  by  and  spendthrift  knights ;  but  never,  in  song  or  ing  their  tyrants.  Tliey  may  sometimes  need  tho 

with  it  withia  legal  limits,  as  he  pleases,  and  the  which  you  endeavored  to  enforce  yours.  story,  in  epic  or  in  chronicle,  has  anybody  heard  restraints  of  clubs  and  bayonets ;  they  need  more 

employer  has  no  more  right  to  say  how  it  shall  be  Judge  Barrett :  We  have  not  yet  come  to  it,  that  of  a  peaceful  and  industrious  knight — one  who  the  knowledge  which  is  the  burden  of  the  Gospel 
spent  than  the  employe  has  to  say  to  the  employer  the  law  of  the  trades-union  is  superior  to  the  law  earned  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  of  Christ,  and  the  Intelligent  pluck  which  is  the 

whom  he  shall  hire,  or  how  he  shall  conduct  his  of  the  land.  Mr.  Amos  J.  Cummings  says  for  years  Mr.  secret  of  modern  civilization.  And  these  may  God 

business.  The  right  of  tho  employer  to  control  The  object  of  the  Seaside  Sanitarium  at  Rocka-  Dana  has  absolutely  refused  to  exchange  with  help  us  to  give  them !— A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D. 
the  emirioyd,  ends  when  payment  ends.  These  are  way  Beach  is  to  furnish  seaside  rest  and  refresh-  other  newspapers.  He  subscribes  and  pays  for  The  Eagle  has  already  shown  the  vast  damage 

tho  relative  rights  of  employer  and  employe,  and  ment  to  tired  and  worn-out  workingwomen.  The  those  he  wants,  and  expects  those  who  want  The  that  has  been  caused  to  Brooklyn  by  the  arrest  of 

they  cannot  be  violated  by  either  without  injury  to  home  at  the  beach  is  now  open,  and  every  week  ,  Sun  to  do  the  same.  the  normal  building  activity  by  the  strikes,  and  by 

both  Either  has  the  right  to  organize  to  Improve  fifty  women  have  been  received.  The  cost  of  keep- ^  The  Baptist  Weekly  says  that  oftentimes  the  the  inevitable  multiplication  of  pauperism  caused 

his  condition  or  prospects  in  life,  but  no  voluntary  ing  one  person  at  the  sanitarium  is  $3  to  $5  a  week,  |  utterances  of  ministers  in  leading  the  devotions  of  by  depriving  5000  men  of  a  year’s  income  from  la- 

oiganiaation  has  any  greater  power  or  rights  than  and  this  pays  for  board,  room,  ocean  bathing,  etc.  j  a  congregation  in  prayer,  indicate  a  great  miscon-  bor.  The  determination  of  the  Edison  Company 

the  individuals  composing  it,  and  any  attempt  to  Tickets  are  to  be  had  at  No.  185  Fifth  avenue.  j  ception  of  what  prayer  is,  or  ought  to  be.  Their  to  remove  its  works  from  Brooklyn  and  New  York 

exercise  any  greater  powers  or  rights  than  those  The  Rev.  Lindsay  Parker,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  |  words  for  many  consecutive  sent.-nces  have  no-  to  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  opens  our  eyes  to 

possessed  by  the  individual,  becomes  an  organized  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  sail  for  Eu-  ,  thing  of  thanksgiving  or  supplication,  but  are  another  injury  inflicted  by  the  striking  mania, 

ato^kuron  society  itself,  which  in  self-defMioe,  if  rope  on  Saturday,  July  3,  on  the  steamer  City  of  rather  a  disquisition  on  facts  in  human  experience.  The  strike  of  the  company’s  employes  for  nine 


touch  him  in  his  new  venture,  less  God  might  kill  ffiT'8«iThora”‘D  l3utelyVrT  and  swe^t.^i^i^ 
them  as  He  killed  Uzzah  for  taking  hold  of  the  .  dents  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others, 
•rk.  The  wagon  eo,t*)I0.35.  I  SUrHTJZ’  ’‘gS'* 

The  Hon.  Nathan  B.  Morse  died  at  his  residence  j  New  York. 

in  Brooklyn,  June  24.  He  was  President  of  tho  5?***^^  S®* 

tt  •  r?  .a.  a  ,  a  I  TxB  SoAP,  made  by  Cab WKLii,  Hazabd  4  Co. 

Union  Ferry  Company,  a  position  he  held  forty-  _  ^  ^ 

!  seven  years.  Mr.  Morse  was  born  in  Canterbury, 

!  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1799,  and  moved  to  Brooklyn  in  ]  montff  mlf 

1825,  where  he  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  j  «  , 

responsibility.  Mre.  Morse,  who  survives  him,  is  New  York,  Monday,  June  28  1886 

the  mother  of  Mrs  Theodore  Tilton.  |  ^he  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 

Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica,  who  wrote  a  ,  of  $l,:i57,150  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
history  of  Queens  county  and  other  historical  mat-  ,  at  $14,354,275  against  $63,394,425  at  the  same  time 
ter,  died  June  22.  aged  83.  He  was  Principal  of  last  year,  and  $13,121,625  at  the  corresponding  date 
the  Union  Hill  Seminary  in  Jamaica  for  thirty-  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 

three  years.  $3,672,600 ;  the  specie  is  down  $1,568,100 ;  the  legal 

FROM  ABROAD.  tenders  are  increased  $1,240,800 ;  the  deposits 

[  A  dispatch  says  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Mon- 1  other  than  United  States  are  up  $4,119,400,  and 
j  treal  have  been  startled  by  the  joint  pastoral  let-  ,  the  circulation  is  increased  $23,000. 
tor  of  tho  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  ■  ™.  #  n  *  i 


the  Province  denouncing  tho  order.  Tho  Bishop 
says  “Tho  danger  which  hovers  over  those  who 
join  secret  societies  is  that  they  are  a  menace  to 


The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con 


attack  upon  society  itself,  which  ii 
for  no  other  reason,  it  must  repel. 


^  and  sometimes  take  the  form  of  newsgathering.  |  hours’  work  at  ten  hours’  pay,  prevented  the  com-  quake  in  Nicaragua. 


those  who  incur  their  discontent,  their  hatred,  or  comparison .  HiRhest.  Lowest.  1885. 

their  vengeance.  Affiliation  to  those  societies  can  Alton  and  Terra  Haute  pref .  83  so  — 

, .  .  I .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  Atlantic  a  PaclQc  .  8^  8  _ 

serve  the  worst  objects,  and  become  an  Instrument  American  District  Telegraph .  89  39  34j 

of  tyranny  in  contravention  of  the  best  recognized  oanieron’(>»i!f.““.“!^.f.“.°^*  19}  isj  Z 

rights.  One  can  justly  suspect  that  a  man  who  Canada  southern .  4t}  49i  30} 

enters  one  of  these  lodges,  wishes  to  encroach  up-  i^nf™1iowa*°” 17  17  — 

on  the  rights  and  liberty  of  others,  with  tho  aid  of  Central  Paciflc. .  42i  41}  30} 

.  .  ,  ,  1  t_  .1  .  ,  ....  Che8ai)oalte  and  Ohio  .  9}  9}  — 

hidden  means,  and  by  the  most  characteristic  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ist  prei .  iij  le  8} 

cowardice.  This  is  unfortunately  what  is  very  c?n.?WMh!ngton°k  Biuimore:;.':::  “}  Z 

frequently  practised  now,  either  through  ven-  Cin.,  Washington  a  Baltimore  prel  6  5|_ 

geanco  or  interest,  and  particularly  by  the  means  Chicago  and  Normwlstpref.”’...’.!  Uil  I4i|  lal^ 

of  disastrous  strikes,  both  for  employers  and  em-  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  138  135}  12a} 

ployes.  I  he  denunciation  of  the  order  has  caused  Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  st.  Paul  prof  123}  122}  io8^ 

great  consternation  among  the  Knights.  I  OhlcSfo!  truom 8*A'pute“u?g°.’.  ‘  •  ”2*  ‘nj 

Michael  Davitt,  who  has  been  distributing  the  Chicago,’  st.  Louis  a  Pittsburg  pref.  80  30  14} 

money  that  Mr.  Ford  is  raising  for  tho  famine- ,  Z 

stricken  people  on  tho  west  and  northwest  coasts  ciove’iand,c.,c.  A  iniiianapoiis —  58  63}  33j 

of  Ireland,  says:  I  have  visited  all  the  principal,  coi.  and  Greenville  nret .  46  45  11 

points  of  the  distressed  districts,  and  am  glad  to  be  AmmsSS  caMLV.'.V.V.V.  loi}  93*  77[ 

able  to  wire  you  that  the  crops  are  looking  well,  Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  133}  130}  100} 

and  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  much  im- ,  . 7o'  To*  si 

proved.  Wind  up  the  famine  fund  at  the  end  of  K.  Tenn.,ya.,  A  Georgia . . .  J  }  2; 

the  month.  Any  surplus  left  in  my  hands  shall  be  *Ea8t  Tenn  ,  Virginia  A  Georgia _  6j  4j  — 

devoted  to  developing  the  island  fisheries.  |  25Siivrne“A  T«re“Hat sV®*  Isl  « 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  editor  of  London  Truth,  ,  Green  Bay  A  Winona .  ill  11  4} 

apologizes  to  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  forhavlng  libeled  ,  {lanmeCentral..... 140  1^}  m 

him,  and  comes  down  with  sufficient  pounds  ster-  Illinois  Central  leasM  iinee .  98}  98  -- 

ling  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit.  '  Lake  Erie  A  Western .  . .  13}  12}  2} 

The  proposed  authorization  by  the  French  Gov- '  iw*  ssj  76* 

ernment  of  a  lottery  loan  for  the  completion  of  the  Louisville  A  Nashville  .  42}  40|  34} 

Panama  Canal,  has  already  met  with  opposition.  |  *  ijg}  lai}  96} 

In  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  bill  has  been  re- ;  Manhattan  Beach .  J#  18}  l* 

ferred  to  a  committee  of  eleven,  of  whom  eight  are  I  Michigan  Central .  ’*1 

opposed  to  the  measure.  600,000,900  francs  are  5i}  Z 

asked  for.  Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis .  22j  2.}  18 

The  eleven-year-old  girl  of  Dole,  in  the  Depait- 1  S}J^®uTKc^.^.“.‘."..‘’.‘‘.!!:;:".::  i5»!  ml 

ment  of  Jura,  France,  who  was  bitten  by  a  dog  on  j  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  32^  M}  U} 

April  27th,  placed  under  treatment  by  M.  Pasteur  I  Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis. !!!..!.  65  48;  39 

and  returned  home,  it  is  announced,  has  died  of  JJ,  Js,  ^ 

hydrophobia.  Her  death  occurred  on  June  17.  New  York  Central .  .  loji  ^85}  84, 

On  June  23d  the  French  Government  Issued  a  j  *hicago'^*^i?Louis”!!!  *»}  *8}  *2 

decree  expelling  the  French  princes  from  the  New  York,  Chicago  A  st.  Louis  pref  22  M}  — 

.  rr,.  .  ...  ...  New  York.  Lack.  A  Western....  106}  IW}  89} 

country.  There  was  no  demonstration,  though  New  York,  L.  B.  A  Western  .  29  27i  10 

many  witnessed  the  departure  as  partisans.  The  York’suf  ’A^w^tMm.^f*!!'.".’.  **}  *6}  *2} 

royalist  press  pronounces  the  passage  of  the  expul-  New  York',  sus!  A  Western  pref.  ..  22}  21^  — 

sion  bill  the  forerunner  of  the  downfall  of  the  Re-  ^  Norfolk  a  Wwter^  pref . .* .  3»|  83)  16, 

public,  Tho  moderate  Republican  papers  generally  I  Northern  Pacino  . .  38}  27}  m 

'  Northern  Paciflc  pref .  JU  69(  89} 

criticise  the  measure  as  unjust.  The  opportunist  ohio  Southern  .  16}  i®  7 

journals  urge  the  Government  to  discard  the  de- j  ?S} 

mands  of  the  Irroconcilables  and  radicals,  and  they  Oregon  improvement .  22}  M4  — 

demand  a  flrmer  republican  policy.  I  grjSSSiTW,’'—".;:.::  Si  ‘“1  - 

The  boys  of  the  Ratzoburg  gymnasium  recently  Oregon^j^rausoontlnental .  S'j  M}  18} 

visited  Bismarck  at  his  Lauenberg  estate.  “  Not  ^  ©tcatur  A  Ev'ansviiie .  2t  22j  8 

every  one  of  you,”  he  said  to  them,  “  can  become  ,  2W*  i“ 

Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  But  if  you  should  some  |  Pullman  Palace  Car  company .  W  m  IWJ 

day  be  elected  Deputies  to  tlie  Reichstag,  try  not  Smbmo^aSdAli^heny.’  ..  w  i| 

to  worry  the  Chancellor  then  in  power  too  much,  Bichmond  A  Danviue..  .  !«  W  w 

for,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  always  easier  to  criticise  taoebester  a  Pittsburg .  2i 

tl.an  Ortvwrn  ”  *  i  Home,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. . .  75  75  16 

than  to  govern.  „  .u  i  ^  st.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  26}  23}  18} 

Tho  Vossiche  Zeitung  of  Berlin  says  the  dele-  st;  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  61}  48}  81 

gates  sent  to  China  to  work  up  railway  develop-  ““}  « 

ments  in  the  interest  of  German  capitalists  and  8t.  Paul  A  Duluth  pref .  114  m  - 

.  J  .w  .  .L  1  '  St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  49}  46  21} 

manufacturers  have  reported  that  there  Is  no  gj  p^^l  ^  omaha  pref .  1161  iis}  78 

chance  for  railway  construction  in  China  on  a  scale  I 

profitable  to  European  enterprise  until  the  Emperor  ,  South  Carolina .  ii  lo}  — 

attains  his  majority,  which  will  not  be  until  the  ,  pexasPiwiflc.*. 12}  lO}  ii} 

close  of  1887.  The  viceroy  assured  the  delegates  Union  Paciflc  .  68}  66  62} 

that  China  would  build  railways  when  she  was  able  wabash,  st.  Louis  A  Paciflc .  lOi  lof  — 

to  manufacture  the  materials  needed  in  their  con-  jw.^h, «.  i^aj.  a  — * 

struction  within  her  own  dominions.  |  western  Union  Telegraph .  66}  63}  61} 

Great  loss  of  life  and  property  was  reported  on  |  •assessment  paid,  t  Trust  receipts. 

June  17th  from  volcanic  eruptions  and  an  earth- .  ^  ~~ 

quake  in  Nicaranua  •  fFrlnted  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


New  York  Cen  tral ... .  .  107 j 

New  York  A  Now  England .  41} 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis .  2} 
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